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HE most precious asset of the Republic is 
life. The enrichment of life is the first 
concern of a people. Whatever lengthens 

the term of life or adds to the efficiency of the 
term of life is directly beneficient in the 
Republic. 

Fie: great professions, relating to the necessi- 
ties of hfe, exist in the Republic: the soldier, 
whose business it is to defend the Republic; 
the teacher, including the priest, whose busi- 
ness it is to instruct the State; the doctor, 
whose business it is to keep the State in health; 
the lawyer, whose business it is to enfore 
justice in the State; the merchant, whose busi- 
ness it is to feed the State. And all of these 
are bound on due occasions to die for the 
State. The soldier must die rather than desert 
his post in battle; the teacher, rather than to 
impart falsehood; the physician rather than 
to leave his post in time of plague; the 
lawyer, rather than to encourage or tolerate 
injustice; the merchant, rather than to sell 
impure food or abuse those who labor for him. 

he doctor is peculiarly responsible for the 
health of the grates and valuable as is his 
service, he has not yet solved his problem any 
better than has the teacher, because preventable 
diseases still carry away the greater portion of 
the citizens of the Republic. Among the 
white inhabitants, 119 of every thousand die 
frum nervous diseases; 102 from pneumonia, 
98 from consumption, 76 from diseases of 
the circulatory system, and so on through a 
. long series of what may fairly be called pre- 
ventable diseases. urthermore, the death 
rate throughout the year varies month by 
month, and in this variant the school teacher 
perhaps finds a lesson of value to him. Of a 
thousand people that die in a year, 67 die in 
June, 79.5 in July, 82.9 in August, 76.5 in 
September, 75 in October, 69.5 in November, 
76.7 in December, 86.7 in January, 86.5 in 
February, 103.6 in Merch, 100.9 in April, 
95.2 in tee 

What does the Republic do to educate its 
army of children? Let us investigate the 
conditions under which our supply of teachers 
is produced. From every 100 native-born 
wage-earners the Republic receives 2%4 teachers. 
From her foreign immigrants how stands the 
record? Her frish immigrants, 2% of eve 
100, her British and French, 2 of every 100, 
her German, Norwegian, Danish and Swedish 
1% of every 100, her Austrian, Polish, 
Italian, Hungarian, Russian and Bohemian, 0 
of every 100. 

The total teaching force in the Republic is 
classified as follows: 66% are native white 
Americans, 23% are native white of foreign 
parents, 6% are foreign white, 5% are negroes. 

It will thus be seen that our so-called 
European immigration is adding large num- 
bers of children to our school population with- 
out furnishing a pro rata of teachers. As a 
sidelight upon this problem it may be well to 
note that in 1850 the average number of 

rsons to a family in the Republic was 5.6; 
in 1880, 5; in 1900, 4.7. Texas has the 
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largest families and Alaska the smallest; the 
range being from 5.3 in Texas to 3.3 in 
Alaska. 

Another problem with which the student of 
education in the Repyblic has to do is the 
course of study suited to the children in the 
different states. The question arises whether 
or not a course of study should have any 
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reference to the dominant activities of the 
people, and if so, to what extent the course of 
study should be varied in the different states 
to harmonize with the dominant activities of 
the State. In Mississippi 76% of the people 
are engaged in ogres ture, 5% in manu- 
facturing, 0 in fishing, 00 in mining, 5% in 
trade and transportation, 12% in domestic 
and personal service, 2% in a 
service; in Massachusetts 6% of the people 
are engaged in agriculture, 46% in manu- 
facturing, 0 in mining, 2% in fishing, 22% 
in trade and transportation, 19% in domestic 
and personal service, 5% in professional 
service; in Pennsylvania 13% of the people 
are engaged in agriculture, 34%- in manufac- 
turing, 5% in mining, 0 in fishing, 18% in 
trade and transportation, 25% in domestic and 
personal service, 5% in professional service. 
The question for the teacher in the Republic 
to determine is, Sha!l the same course of study 
prevail in Mississippi that is used in Massa- 
chusetts? In other words, what is the proper 
basis for the selection of the materials in the 
curriculum of the publie schools? We have 
assumed in a genes way that what was good 
for one was good for all, and if some abstract 
standard could be devised whereby an ideal 


curriculum could be prepared in some theoreti- 
cal laboratory, this curriculum could be ex- 
tended universally in the schools of the Re- 
public. We have ,nut yet a reached 
the point where the quality of our democratic 
institutions is honored in the materials with 
which we educate our children. 

Manifestly our attempts at a national system 
of education cannot be justified by the cr 
that education is to fit our pupils for the 
occupations of life. To fit our schools to the 
specific vocations of life is to localize our 
system of education to a degree that renders 
organization and supervision alike hopeless, 
But education is not primarily a fitting for 
gainful occupations. Education has for its 
first duty the making of men, and then the 
influencing of these men to put conduct above 
career, character above calling, justifying this 
procedure upon the principle that saactsieh is 
three-fourths of life. It will thus be seen that 
a consecrated teacher is worth infinitely more 
than a uniform, graded curriculum. 

The keynote in education in the Republic is 
democracy. We believe in education for all, 
and some tpye of school exists for the educa- 
tion of each child of the Republic. 

We have now not only the usual types of 
elementary and secondary schools, but also the 
kindergarten for the younger children, the 
special schools for the incorrigible and the 
backward, the detention school for those that 
have already violated some statute of the State 
or municipality, the evening schools, elemen- 
tary and secondary, for the assistance of those 
driven by necessity to early bread-winning, 
manual training and commercial schools of 
various types, schools of industrial art, and in 
Philadelphia the first American free public 
trades ech, open day and night for boys 
above fifteen and for men who wish to increase 
their efficiency in some chosen occupation. 
Special departments in music, drawing, sewing, 
cooking and physical education are already 
common features of our educationl activity, as 
are school gardens, summer schools, and 
suinmer playgrounds. 

Our next development is likely to be a new 
type of urban school for the rapid and con- 
sistent Americanizing of the thousands among 
our a pe who first saw the stars in a foreign 
sky, but who are now to become through the 
free American school intelligent and enthusi- 
astic lovers of liberty, citizens of the great 
Republic, and also a high school of textile art 
for young women. In all this complex activity 
we must keep in mind that results in character 
and conduct are possible only through a widely 
trained and adequately compensated corps of 
teachers. The teacher is the interpreter of the 
Republic to its citizens to be. 

In order to compel attendance upon these 
schools, compulsory educational laws are 
enforced throughout the Republic requiring 
the attendance of children generally under 
fourteen years of age at some public school or 
other institution of equal grade. We have 


(Continued on page 37) 





























Physical ‘Training II.—Development of the Lungs 

















BREATHING WITH LUNG CONTRACTION -NO. I 


OOK at the Japanese! What asturdy little race 
L they are, immaculate inthe art of physical 
culture, not only possessing the propensity 
or acquiring new ideas but also the grit to utilize 
them immediately, Physical training with them is 
built upon proper and deep respiration as its fun- 
damental factor, It is remarkabie to see the devo- 
tion they give to forcible breathing for at least fif- 
teen minutes steadily at regular periods of the day. 
I have a clever and remarkably strong young Jap in 
my care and his keen interest in the breathing ex- 
ercise is striking. Although only a boy, our Oriental 
friend boasts of having killed nineteen Russians 
during the late war. I hope this jingo is not a 
result of too much deep breathing, but notwith- 
standing, I am convinced that in his exercises the 
Jap is all sincerity, and sincerity gives strength. 
It isa lesson which the new Japan has taught the 
world. 
Thought the Basis of Strength 
If you enter your physical exercises or cause the 
children you are teaching to go through their work, 
with the one paramount idea that infinite strength 
is really in us and has only to be brought out, you 
will undoubtedly become stronger in mind and 
body. Every time you inhale a deep breath and 
the yery fibres in your chest seem to expand, smile 
to yourself and say, ‘‘I am full of muscular power 
and I must show it.’’ This auto-suggestion is re- 
imarkably helpful. Every muscle twitches and 
seems to respond to its stimulating effect on the 
nerves, 
* Instructor of Athletics in New York City School, Physi- 
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As a nervous wreck means physical collapse, so 
the toning of the nerves sends renewed vigor 
through the muscles. This is the secret of physical 
strength. Make the mind strong and resolutely de- 
termine that the body is merely in need of exercise 
to develop its strength, and the physical effects are 
sure to follow. This idea of stimulating the mus- 
cles by filling the brain with strengthening thoughts 
is not a new fad or creed but the education of many 
ages of experience. It is an evident truth and truth 
is universal. The control of the body through the 


brain is the secret of the wonderful Sages of India, , 


whose powers seem miraculous although very sim- 
le. 
r Method of Conducting Breathing Exercises 

Remembering these truths of sincerity and the 
power of thouglit, instill them in the minds of the 
children during physical training and especially 
when having breathing exercises. You would 
imagine that impossible as being too deep for their 
concepticn. I merely say, ‘‘try it;’’ and your eyes 
will be opened. The children do not appreciate the 
philosophical side at all, but the material, practical 
part of it arouses their interest and their delight. 
When you tell them to inhale, smiling and saying 
to themselves, ‘‘I am full of musuclar power and 
I must show it’’—you will be dumfounded by the 
earnest way in which their little muscles will 
quiver with emotion. It is therefore,—if for no 
other reason,—another easy method of arousing 
interest in the exercises. “ 

Before beginning each session of physical train- 
ing open all the schoolroom windows from top and 
bottom, so that only the purest air obtainable will 
be inhaled, then commence with the breathigg ex- 
ercises. Always make it a rule to combine deep 
breathing with muscular movements. Do not ac- 
centuate the breathing too much before the regular 
body exercises, but rather as an occasional rest or 
pause between them and especially at their close. 
Of course all exercise must be done simultaneousiy 
by the class, to the symmetrical counting of the 
teacher or class-leader. I have found it more 
rythmic to count up from one to eight, then reverse 
(on the same movement), from eight to one. This 
really gives sixteen counts to one movement—but 
the number is not as apparent to the children as if 
you counted to sixteen. 

When breathing, always have the children inhale 
slowly, very slowly, through the nose, with the 
mouth closed. The reason of this is evident to 
every teacher. KExhalation may occasionally be 
forced through the nose—but make it a rule to 
exhale forcibly through the mouth. Inhale through 
the nose slowly, exhale through the mouth forcibly, 
should be the instruction to pupils. If the sur- 
roundings will permit, allow the children to shout 

















BREATHING WITH LUNG CONTRACTION —NO. Il 


‘Ah! as they exhale. This thoroughly drives the 
carbonated air from the Jungs. 

There are four methods of breathing which I have 
found beneficial, effective and interesting to chil- 
dren, namely: while raising the arms sideways, 
while rapping on the chest, by contraction and 
while bending the trunk. 

Breathing and Raising Arms Sideways. 

This method is the simplest effectual movement 
and should be used after the regular muscular ex- 
ercises. It consists of slowly raising the arms 
sideways until level with the shoulder while in- 
haling, then forcibly lowering them when exhal- 
ing, thus assisting to drive the impure air ovt of 
the lungs. Thereshould be two counts when rais- 
ing the arms—-to prevent haste ; one when lowering 
them; and one for rest between breaths. 


Breathing and Rapping on the Chest, 

Before commencing the body movements in phy- 
sical training have the children slowly inhale and 
at the same time gently rap the chest with the 
palms of their hands. This effectual method is 
commonly employed by vocal instructors in Europe 
when developing the lungs of their pupils. The 
gentle rapping on the chest has the effect of jarring 
any dormant blood cells that may lie near the sur- 
face of the Jungs and thus force the fresh air into 
them. It is an exercise much enjoyed by the chil- 
dren as it also strengthens their chest muscles. 

Breathing While Contracting the Lungs. 

At the count of one the children’s arms should be 
thrown directly forward and the lungs contracted 
or squeezed together as tigiit as possible. Then 

(Continucd on page 39) 
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BREATHING WITH TRUNK BENDING 
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Rapid Addition. 
By A. L. Mclthargey. 

While primary instruction in addition deals much 
with objective calculations, and is a gradual and 
thorough process resulting finally in the student 
securing a complete familiarity with the various 
combinations of the digits, yet there are many 
students who may not have had the advantage of 
primary instruction, and others who for some 
reason or other after reaching a high grade are 
still poor calculators. For these and all who wish 
to reduce the process of addition to an exact science 
the following remarks may be deemed of special 
value. Under ordinary methods, the acquisitidn of 
a thorough facility in adding is largely a matter of 
practice, drill and repetition. The present purpose 
is to show that there is an essential science to the 
process of addition, that the latter is not simply a 
mere mechanical operation or wholly a work of 
memory. Constant drilling will eventually make 
many good calculators, but in higher grades scienti- 
fic methods will give the student a more powerful 
and connected grasp of the whole subject by a more 
easily acquired and thorough knowledge of the re- 
lation of numbers. 

Having acquired a fair knowledge of the digits 
and their simpler combination through objective 
instruction, the pupil is ready to do a little reason- 
ing, toappreciate short methods and also the elim- 
ination of non-essential calculations. He will be 
pleased to know that, in so far as pure memory 


work is concerned, all the multifarious combina- 
tions of digits may be practically reduced to these 
included in the following tabie, that all the other 
combinations present in any difficulty may be ac- 
quired from it through simple reasoning, and hence 
that a thorough acquaintance with it forms the es- 
The abbreviated 


sential basis of rapid calculation. 





faess 3 Cleaveland. 


EASTER SKETCHES FOR THE PRIMARY NUMBER CLASS 


Note: Let the children tell Number Stories about these chickens 




















‘tand’’ is used here in place of the sign plussimply 
as a matter of convenience. The complete table 
would of course contain the results of each separate 
combination. 


2&2 3&3 4&4 5&5 6&6 7&7 8&8 9&9 
2&3 3&4 4&5 «5&6 6&7 7&8 8&9 

2&4 3&5 4&6 5&7 6&8 7&9 

2&5 3&6 4&7 5&8 6&9 

2&6 3&7 4&8 5&9 

2&7 3&8 4&9 

2&8 3&9 

2&9 


Bright students wiil naturally have some ques- 
tions to ask concerning this table, but it is consid- 
ered that the first advisable step should be the thor- 
ough grounding of the pupils in these absolutely 
necessary combinations. The fact that this table 
forms the basis of rapid work, and all other com- 
binations may be deduced from it, will amply re- 
pay the giving of considerable time and care in 
order to inculcate a complete familiarity with it. 

The second step would involve the explanation of 
omissions. The significance, or rather non-signifi- 
cance of zero (o) as a factor in this work should be 
clearly demonstrated. This will be read,ly grasped 
by the slow pupils if comprehensively presented 
and in the light of past primary work. The omis- 
sion of all calculations with one (1) will also be 
easily understood by all, although a thorough drill 
in this connection would be advisable in order to 
impress upon the scholars the reason for this omis- 
sion, viz., the ease with which combinations with 
one may be comprehended without the aid of 
memory. 

The most important explanation in regard to 
omissions would deal with the reverse calculations. 
The first horizontal line of the table, 2&2, 3&3, 
etc., will need but little elucidation in this respect, 
being the same in each case, but beginning with 
the reversion of 2&3, which is 3&2, each one of the 
combinations and its reverse calculation shoald be 
considered separately and emphasized carefully. 
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The fact that the mere reversion of the digits makes 
no difference in the result must be impressed by a 
course of iessons and practice. The students will 
soon learn to appreciate the essential table, and 
should they wish to drill themselves on the reverse 
combinations they have but to use the table diag- 
onally from right to left. Bright pupils will read- 
ily comprehend that memorizing plays a very small 
part in familiarizing themselves with these rever- 
sions. Complete familiarity with the essential 
table without the knowledge of the table of rever- 
sion would leave the slow student at a great disad- 
vantage, asa simple and yet very important con- 
nective step would be omitted, since although the 
scholar may ‘know that 6&9 make 15, he may still 
without this necessary introduction stumble over 
the adding of 9&6. Why should instruction be dis- 
jonted? Should not the acquisition of knowledge 
constitute, as far as possible, a natural procedure 
from the acquired to the unacquired? 


A special deviation follows the mastering of the 
essential table. In order for the student to proceed 
intelligently to calculations involving all the 
decades and the hundreds, it will be necessary to 
revert to past primary instruction in decimals, and 
show how all numbers are formed above 9. The 
constant similarity of the units in the recurring 
decades, and the increase in the tens’ and hundreds’ 
column should constitute points for special em- 
phasis. The explanation of the formation of 
numbers is a very important step, which if properly 
presented should not be very difficult to tiie average 
student. 


That stage in the work is now at hand in which 
that important phase of the work which hasso much 
to do with the production of a rapid calculator, 
may be introduced. Too much emphasis cannot be 
placed upon the proper inculcation of this method. 
It consists in making each combination of the es- 
sential table and also each reversion the nucleus 
for the formation of another table. These tables 
need only be of the nature of thorough drills, al- 
though their formation would make excellent prac- 
tice for the students, and no doubt prove beneficial 
to some. The student has learned that 2&2 make 4. 
Does he realize just as quickly that 1i2&2 make 14, 
22&2 make 24, 32&2 make 34, etc.? Has he a prac- 
tical realization that a 2 added to a 2 always gives 
a 4. 5&6 make 11. Is it not quite probable that 
the untrained student may stumble over 15&6, or 
25&6, even though he is perfectly familiar with the 
first combination? There is the further difficulty 
of a change of decades in such calculations, pro- 
vision for the explaining of which has already been 

mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 
That the combination of 5&7, or of 
its reversion of 7&5, always gives a 2 
as the first figure of the result, is easily 
grasped and utilized by the thoughtful 


pupil, tle simple essential calcula- 


i s | a ili > 
o ¢ tions which he has already mastered, 


together with his knowledge of deci- 
mals, being, through observation, the 
motive power by which he grasps all 
the higher combinations, The practice 
in these extension tables, possibly 
quite an appropriate name for them, 
would include a drill up to 200, 300, 
Or 400, or as far as necessary to facil- 
itate famiiarity with the most advanced 
examples in addition. Constant drllls 
on these extension tables should be 
given when a student stumbles over 
a combination. If he fails 
to give the correct result of 
46&7, at once revert to its 
basis, 6&7. Here would be 
the opportunity for a thorough 
drill, which would include 
26&7, 76&7, 96&7, 126&7, etc. 
etc., or in other words such a 
Zz variagation of calculations as 
would firmly impress this 
special combination of digits 
upon all, 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Self-Expression and the Adolescent 
By Jean Sherwood Rankin * 


MUST have been about ten or eleven years 
| of age when, one ag em autumn after- 

noon, my soul awoke into rapturous ap- 
preciation of the marvelous coloring of the 
trees. My whole childish being thrilled to its 
dawning recognition of beauty in nature, and 
a sudden, intense desire arose to express the 
new emotion which was being born within me, 
—to get it outside of me, as it were, because 
of the fierce throes of feeling with which my 
inmost spirit was torn. 

In silent haste I obtained pencil and paper 
and climbed up to a safe seat on the huge 
horizontal limb of a great red oak which, like 
a vast burning bush, overshadowed my father’s 
gateway. Here I could be absolutely alone 
and unseen by any passer. Here I was in the 
heart of the thing that had moved me. Here 
I would set downin words the thoughts that 
were in my heart. My hand slowly traced, 

**How beautiful are the Autumn Leaves!”’ 

That was all. I could say no more. Not 
another word could my little stock of ideas 
furnish to the hand so eager to write. ‘The 
thrill of desire for expression consumed my 
soul as with fire: but I had at command none 
of the tools needful for that expression, nor 
had I been taught how to search out the 
concrete and minute aspects of the vague and 
abstract beauty which smote me so painfully 
and yet so joyfully. 

Had I had at that time a wise teacher who 
fathomed the secret desire of my heart, and 
had she gently led me to see the pee el 
ness of the language with which Longfellow 
and Whittier and Lowell and Bryant show 
forth of beauty in nature, which spoke to 
their hearts even as they were speaking to 
mine, my hunger for verbal expression would 
have been fed, and my literary training would 
have been begun in the most natural and 
appropriate manner. But never once in my 
district school life was I so fortunate as to be 
set to study poetry in order to note how some 
great writer had expressed his feeling for 
beauty in nature. Not until I had ceased to 
be a pupil and had become a teacher, and then 
of iny own volition, did I begin to note with 
peculiar delight the charm of choice diction 
and of ‘the turn of the phrase,”’ which char- 
acterizes all fine literature. 

The spontaneous desire for writing as a 
mode of self-expression is seldom felt by the 
healthy little child, but’ dawning adolesence 
often gives birth to this emotion. And when 
the desire does arise the soil should have been 
made ready through suitable preparation. At 
eleven years of age I cram § have held in my 
memory a goodly amount of exquisite poetry 
touching Hq many of nature’s loveliest 
aspects. This poetry would have satisfied my 
longing to translate emotion into words, and 
I need not then have sat in mystified dis- 
appointment, grieving that I could not do an 
impossible thing. Had the heavenly manna 
of Bryant’s or Whittier’s nature poetry been 
on my lips I should not have attempted to 
gather manna where none would fall. 

It seems to me probable that many childish 
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hearts repeat my experience of that autumn 
day. Some will not struggle, as did I, in 
vain. But the young fruit tree that bears too 
early often dies from its supreme premature 
effort. It would be well to feed the hungry 
soul so amply that it shall be satisfied and 
make no striving to create for itself till it has 
reached full mental stature. 

That great teacher, Francis Parker, held 
that children should not be taught the 
mechanics of writing until they show a desire 
to express Gesndives through the written 
word. I honor and revere the memory of 
Francis Parker, but I believe he had not 
followed this theory out to its logical con- 
clusion. Far more wise is the dictum of the 
late Professor Jackman, who was a loyal 
disciple of Parker, to the effect that **Children 
should not be allowed to write (that is com- 
pose) until they have somehing to say.”’ But 
children should become experts in the mechan- 
ics of written speech long before they care to 
use written composition as a mode for self- 
expression. ‘Then, when the desire to write 
does arise, the mechanical details of penman- 
ship, spelling, and punctuation should have 
been so fully mastered that the pen will not 
lag unduly behind the thought, inhibiting 
freedom and power. For when composition 
halts over caps and points, ideas and thoughts 
melt away. One of the most valuable lessons 
of modern psychology is that the child should 
not combine mental effort with physical 
exercises which tend toward becuming auto- 
matic. After penmanship has become auto- 
matic let him begin to compose, says the up- 
to-date scientist-apostle of child-study, and 
blessed be his name! This principle heeding, 
we may hope that fourth grade pupils who are 
leaving school forever may some day go out 
capable of writing an ordinary business letter 
easily and well. 

The present fad of trying to make writers 
of all children should cease. In the name of 
Letters and of Art, let us no longer urge 
writing as a mode of expression upon children 
whose natures crave for other mediums for 
their especial use. In particular, let us cease 
to ask for ‘“‘narrations’’ and *‘descriptions”’ 
frum children who have not acquired the 
simplest tools of written expression,—that is, 
the words and ideas of a vocabulary capable 
of transmutation into tolerable diction. 

From every class of fifty children, with 
natural freedom of choice, there will develop 
about forty active workers or business men, 
about half a dozen artizans, two or _ three 
artists of some sort, and perhaps one or two 
wpe sa writers. And well that this is so, 
or why add more to the already appalling 
number of poor writers? The mass of weak, 
purposeless ephemeral trash crowding our book- 
stores today is cause for alarm far more than 
for gratulation. Never befure was there so 
much published that is ill-written, even 
though it be also true that never before was 
there so much published that is well-written. 
But in wriling, as in every line of art, the 
world needs only those who have been called 
to their mission by the divine voice of duty or 





. themselves in the position of havin 


of beauty. It does not need those whose 
artistic outfit is merely a thin veneer of bogus 
literature made up of borrowed, half-remem- 
bered phrases, which no amount of industry 
could possible transmute into literature. 
Nevertheless, the schools should make _ it 
possible and easy for the few who do turn 
towards writing as a means for self-expression 
to enter into their inheritance; and, hence, 
6 ge ag must be given towards this end. 
ut this preparation will not be found in the 
much writing now in vogue everywhere. On 
the contrary, no surer device to kill ever 
“ie of literary power could be tetind, 
magine a Poe or a Hawthorne put through 
the grind of the graded school of today! © The 
world’s literature would surely have lost there- 
by. It is scarcely believable, except for the cold 
fact of printed records, that some of America’s 
large cities today are asking third grade pupils 
for **pure’’ narrations and descriptions, in 
which neither style is adulterated with the 
other! Supervisors who require this sort of 
thing have usually never seen a college from 
the inside. They are eternal misfits who ought 
to be relegated to the exercise of brooms and 
dish-cloths in an atmosphere where only utility 
enters. May Cupid catch them soon! 
Unluckily for the average child, he does not 
remain in the sch»ols long enough to enter 
into the domain of beautiful literature except 
in the slightest degree. The problem of the 
schools concerns fim only as it concerns the 
entire mass of plastic childhood consigned to 
its tuition. And the point for immediate 
recognition everywhere is this: In writing, 
*‘Style is the man,”’ as all practically admit; 
yet style in its turn is dependent chiefly upon 
diction; and diction in its turn is dejieident 
absolutely upon vocabulary. Instead, there- 
fore, of heeding sentimental twaddle about 
**letting children express themselves”? through 
writing, it behooves the schools to see to it 
that children acquire an ample stock of the 
tools of verbal self-expression,—that is, of 
word-symbols backed by clear concepts as to 
word-contents. Professor Mark H. Liddell 
says, *‘Words are the tools with which we 
think.”’ The schools have not yet begun to 
realize this truth, so they teach baby-grammar, 
and then demand bricks without straw in the 
way of written composition. ‘That is to say, 
they demand thinking from infants who have 
not begun to think, having few tools for 
thought, and only a natural dialect, which 
their experience has provided. These must 
make their own, through reading and memor- 
izing, the words and ideas which make up the 
vocabulary of noble emotion and expression. 
The greatest curse of our public schools— 
and they have several which need speedy 
attention—is the deification of manner rather 
than of matter. This grave fault may be 
traced back to the earlier sort of Normal 
school, in which ‘‘methods’? was sum and 
substance of the instruction. A better day is 
at hand in which the **how” will no longer 
supersede the ‘*what.’’ In the art of written 
expression the ‘*how’’ of one’s saying matters 
far less than the ‘‘what’’ that is said. That 
reat preacher, David Swing, once said: 
**There are thousands of boys and girls, older 
and younger, whose ability to express thought 


has quite outgrown the thought they have on 


hand awaiting expression. and having mastered 
a great many styles of saying things, they find 
nothing 
to say.”” This absurd state of things is the 
natural result of exalting the ‘“‘how’’ at the 
expense of the ‘‘what.’’ Let us have a new 
era in which the matter shall forever be held 
superior to the manner. Let us give children 
a chance to feel and to think, through their 
acquisition of the tools of thought. And let 
no one doubt that there will be writing enough 
done, and that-this will be of a new, genuine, 
and vigorous sort. 
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many teachers together as the three R’s 

and, of the three, reading is rightly put 
first. Truly, the largest gift we give the child 
in school is the ability to read. It isthe great 
trunk of the tree of learning from which all of 
the other branches grow. 

Yes, the trunk fs tree is a splendid illus- 
tration. It is broad and firm at the base and 
for some distance upward, and then it begins 
to taper off, just as our reading classes do. No 
doubt the life-giving sap that comes from below 
decreases in quality as it rises toward the top of 
the tree. And may not the same be true in re- 
gard to the reading classes? It makes a perfect 
tree in nature, but the tree of learning is of a 
different build. Its branches do not round off 
at the top. They broaden and lengthen and 
reach out in all directions in a growth that 
may be stunted, but never *‘r-ached.”’ 

Although I am aware that it is not generally 
so conceded, I believe that, today, more nat- 
ural ability is needed to make a_ successful 
teacher of reading in the intermediate and ad- 
vanced grades than in the primary grades. 
This is partly due to the fact that natural 
ability must also make up for lack of training. 
The primary teacher without a method or a 
combination of methods is a thing of the past; 
the intermediate and advanced teacher wit': 
one is a thing of the future. 

I have a great respect for methods. I be- 
heve every teacher should have one. In fact, 
I believe they should have several and a thor- 
ough understanding of all. No teacher can 
afford to allow herself to stand as the advocate 
of a method unless, after an unprejudiced ex- 
amination of all, her judgment decides that 
one to be the best—for her and for her pupils. 

In the city in which I studied elocution 
there were several schools of that kind. and it 
was the custom of the students of these schools, 
each to visit the entertainments of the others. 
They went, for the most part, in a spirit of 
criticism—partly through a mistaken idea of 
loyalty to their own school. 

I recall distinctly the parting injunction of 
a professor one evening as a party of us started 
out to attend a recital at a rival school :— 

**There will be much that is praiseworthy in 
every entertainment. Be constantly on the 
watch for the good and bring it away with you 
that your evening may not be wasted. Avoid 
all ill-natured criticism. If it harms no one 
else, it will react upon your own digestion.”’ 

It is bad taste for any method to build up 
for itself a hedge upon either side and say to 
the teacher: ‘This path shalt thou tread; the 
roses upon the by-paths have thorns; the songs 
are those of the sirens; the grapes are sour.” 

There comes a time in the evolution of the 
reading class when all so-called methods must 
broaden until they can no longer be defined 
with definite lines. It is at that point that 
the mechanical teacher is at sea, and it is at 
that point that the steadily forward movement 
in the teaching of readigg begins to retard. 
Dare I also venture that is at that place 
that the teachers of reading begin to ‘*take 
things easy?”’ This weak spot has interested 
the writer for years. She found it in the 
country schools when she shivered over a green 
wood fire in a big box stove and swept her own 
school house floor. It was present in the grad- 
ed school where more tricks were brought into 
the trade to decorate the work and make it 
interesting to view. When her classes filled 
with teachers and would-be teachers, it was 
there, and all together we sought to unravel the 
why thereof. : 

Societal: near the close of a term, I have 


N: other tie of the schoolroom binds so 


At the Retard in the Reading Classes 


By Nellie Elfa Turner, M.E., B.O. 


put this question to such a class: 

**What do you believe you needed most in 
your reading when you entered Normal ? 

(When they entered Normal they believed that 
they did not need anything. Reading was to 
be got off ona ‘‘special.””) The answer was 
almost invariably either: 

“Thought gettting,”’ or 
ing.”’ 

Sometimes in our work in Methods of 
Teaching Reading, I have asked them :— 

**What do you consider, as you look back 
upon your public school life, the greatest 
weakness in the teaching of reading ?”’ 

The answer would come, almost invariably, 
in substance :— 

**Lack of careful, patient, unyielding atten- 
tion to finding the best method for expressing 
the thought in hand.”’ 

One reason for this lack is the fact that the 
intermediate und advanced teachers attempt 
to teach too many things in the reading class. 
They try to teach a little of every branch sug- 
gested by the piece in hand. A little of his- 
tory, a little of geography, a good deal of com- 
position, mayhav divide the time with spelling, 
a little biography, «any, chemistry, astron- 
omy, morals, manners, civil government,—a 
little of everything that may have directly, or 
indirectly, been suggested bv the lesson in hand. 
And in this general mix-up of “‘littles’’ too 
often the reading proper gets but a very 
**little’’ place. 

Correlation is a good thiag : -onversation 
is a good thing; but it does not take half so 
good a teacher to make a child talk well as it 
does to make him read well. 

Instead of correlating everything with read- 
ing, try correlating reading with something 
else once in a while. 

If the historical point is important enough 
to take up time in the reading class, it is im- 
portant enough to be brought up in the history 
class the day before. 

Just for variety, for instance, when you are 
to read **The Battle of Bunker Hill’? in Mon- 
roe’s Fifth Reader tomorrow, bring up the bio- 
graphical and historical discussion in the his- 
tory class today and tend to the locating of the 
places in the geography class. Then when you 
come to the reading class tomorrow you will 
have plenty left to do’ to bring about a per- 
fect presentation of the thought in the words 
of the author by every pupil in the class. 

The class is full of individual needs. You 
must not think of your class as a class but as 
so many individuals, and fur each individual 
you must have a separate ideal. Better voice 
is what John needs most, better articulation 
for Mary, familiarity with words for Susie, 
directness for Jessie, less embarassment for Joe 
—twenty ideals, if you have twenty pupils, and 
create new ideals a step higher as fast as the 
old ones are realized. 

O yes, you will have to work and you will have 
to think. It is the hardest class in the cir- 
riculum to teach. There are no set rules to go 
by. Nothing is cut and dried. The text is 
giverr you but you must develop every lesson 
for yourself. It isn’t a class thrown in fora 
little bit of rest for the teacher, where the pu- 

ils take their turn and the teacher relaxes a 

it from the strain of the leading part. _It is 
a class that demands constant watchfulness, con- 
stant alertness, frequent use of the blackboard, 
and the expenditure of more enthusiasm and 
magnetism than any other branch of the pub- 
lic schools. 

Of course you must use supplementary work. 
Now by that Ido not mean that you must 
have a pile of supplementary reading books. 


Thought giv- 


Your blackboard will prove a very good sub- 
stitute for a long time. 

When I go into ascoholroom and find a 
space on the blackboard devoted to exercises 
for the reading class, I can draw a pretty true 
conclusion that the teacher is trying to teach 
the reading class and not “*hear’’ it. 

Now let ussee what that space should hold :— 

Words to be spelled? No. You have a 
spelling ciass for spelling. 

Words to be pronounced? Yes. 

Words and phrases from the lesson that re- 
- special practice for good articulation? 

es. 

Supplementary exercises for the same? Yes. 

Phonetic work? Yes. 

Exercises for purifying the voice, increas- 
ing its range and flexibility and strengthen- 
ing it? Yes. 

Are these last chorus exercises? Very little. 
Only enough to encourage the timid. They are 
special exercises for the special needs of the 
individual pupils of each particular class. 

Long sentences from the lesson for practice 
in phrasing? Yes. 

Similar ones for added practice? Yes. 

Bits of special conversation, for a broad va- 
riety of interpretation, to stimulate imagina- 
tion and natural expression? Yes. 

The following will illustrate the last:—Use 
the sentence, **I am the King,”’ and stimulate 
the pupils to give it positively, doubtfully, 

uestioningly, angrily, emphatically, with 

ignity, in reply toa contradiction, ete. If 
enthusiastic teaching of the above, together 
with the thorough reading of the lesson from 
the book, does not take up the full period, 
the following will have a natural place in the 
reading class :— 

A practice on the reading of difficult prob- 
lems in the arithmetic lesson. The failure to 
solve is often due to failure in reading the 
meaning clearly. 

A practice on the reading of difficult sen- 
tences and paragrajhs from the history, geo- 
graphy and physiology lessons. A lesson once 
intelligently read is half learned. 

A practice on script reading, each pupil 
using for this purpose the writing of another. 

The pron:‘nciation of the words in the spell- 
ing lesson, i sting carefully the syllabization 
of the same and the phonetic results derived 
from the various combinations of letters. 
Much of the poor spelling in our schools is due 
to the fact that the pupils are led on before 
they have a clear conception of four things:— 
The pronunciation of the word, the sy llabization 
of the word, the letters that make up the parts 
of the word and, lastly, the appearance of the 
word as a whole. 

Countless other ideas will suggest themselves 
as you begin to thoroughly carry out these 
few. You will soon find your own value as a 
teacher of reading greatly increasing, your 
pupils makin oe progress, and your 
mind less and less often wandering off to other 
fields in search of entertaining material to 


help fill in the reading period. 





When a King asked Euclid, the mathema- 
tician, whether he could not explain his art to 
him in a more compendious manner, he was 
answered that there was no royal way to geom- 
etry. Other things may be seized te might, 
or purchased with money; but knowledge is to 
be gained only by study, and study to be pros- 
ecuted only in retirement.-—/Johnson. 


As there is nothing in the world great but 
man, there is nothing truly great in man _ but 
character.—W. M. Evarts. 
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Flowers from Nature 


By Mary B. Grubb 


rangements of the flowers in vases and jars. 

If the receptacles are partially filled with 
moist sand, the stems will stay in place better 
than they do in water. Avoid a stiff, crowded 
arrangement. Try to follow the lines of growth as 
much as possible in placing the leaves and blossoms. 
Lead the pupils to make good selections. Be sure 
to have leaves and flowers enough to show the lead- 
ing characteristics of the plant. Branclies of leaves 
with flowers or fruit are especially interesting. 

Follow these directions: 

(a.) Select papers of appropriate size and propor- 
tion. For the tall slender grasses, seed-pods, etc., 
use vertical oblongs; for low spreading plants use 
horizontal oblongs. 

(b.) The size of the paper should depend upon the 
subject, also the medium. Use a smaller paper for 
pencil work than for the charcoal, ink or water 
colors. 

(c.) Note the lines of growth and leading charac- 
teristics and try to express these in a direct, simple 
way, avoiding detail. Insist upon truth of struc- 
ture. If the veins of the leaves are parallel, be 
sure the drawing shows it. 

(d.) Study the colors; even in making a black 
and white study, keep the values true. If a hack- 
ground is used it is easier to see the values in white 
or delicately tinted flowers. In mass work witha 
pencil the darker colored flowers are better subjects 
if no background is used. In the ‘‘red’’ clover the 
value of the blossom is about the same as the green 


B anes beginning to draw, make good ar- 


leaves. 

(e.) Note the texture. For example, in the pussy 
willows the soft down of the buds isin striking con- 
trast to the firm, woody branches. In the milk- 


weed, the rough, wrinkled pod is in contrast to the 
soft white down and the firm seed. 

Before beginning to work decide whether you 
wish a pictorial or a decorative effect. If the pic- 
torial sketch is desired, the light and shade are ex- 
pressed and an effort is made to represent the third 
dimension, In the decorative sketch the color is 





put on flat, The light and shade are not repre- 
sented. In the latter it is well to decide upon the 
tones to be used. Inink, for the beginning les- 
sons, keep the work in three tones,—black, gray 
and white. Mix enougl gray for the entire work. 

For a decorative arrangement with water colors, 
mix the tones to be used in the tray of the box. To 
secure a harmony it is well to gray each of the col- 
ors instead of making them as intense as in nature. 
This may be done by placing some of the comple- 
mentary color with the pure color. Complementary 
colors are red and green; blue and orange; violet 
and yellow. Ina decorative sketch of violets and 
leaves, put a touch of red in the green paint, and 
yellow in the pan of violet. 

The majority of the illustrations for this article 
are from sketches made by eighth grade pupils. Of 
course these are the best pieces of class work. 
Sketches of the dandelions, tulips, daffodils and 
Jack-in-the-pulpits show a pictorial effect obtained 
by using a very soft lead pencil. In this pencil 
work the strokes for the leaves may take the di- 
rection of the veins, or they may follow tlre direc- 
tion of the surface, or they may be slanting. 

The jonquils, fleur-de-lis and poppiesshow a dec- 
orative treatment. If flowers are to be used on a 
book cover, around initial letters, etc., use the 
decorative sketches. if possible, get some good 
Japanese prints. The reproductions from the works 
of modern Japanese artists may be secured at a very 
reasonable price. Copy these for composition, di- 
rect brush strokes and color. Afterward the pupils 
should make original arrangements of the same 
flowers working from nature. If an especially good 
composition is obtained on the practice paper, Jap- 
anese rice paper should be placed over it for two or 
three tracings. Try different tones and color 
schemes on each tracing. 

Select six sheets of delicately tinted paper, nine 
by twelve inches. Buy asmall calendar pad for 
1908. Be sure it is printed on a tone of paper that 
will be in harmony with the tinted paper. On one 
sheet mount the slips for any of the three months 





gray, almost black. 
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(Use the paste at the corners only.) Be- 
fore mounting decide upon the flower that is to be 


desired. 


sketched or painted on the sheet. Use a decorative 
treatment of flowers appropriate for the month. Ar- 
range them in an oblong of suitable size and pro- 
portion, Morning-glories, nasturtiums and plants 
that have bloomed the greater part of the summer 
should be used. Ona _ second sheet place asters, 
or any of the early autumn flowers for September 
and October. Later in the year, November and 
December, the hoily, mistletoe, or chiysanthemum 
may be used, In January, February and March the 
pine or wizter seed-balls and pods are useful. The 
fifth page will be for April and May. If you have 
buibs in bloom at Christmas, work from them; if 
not, copy some appropriate spring flowers from 
pictures. On the last sheet of the paper print the 
word ‘‘Calendar’’ and a conventional design of 
flowers. Punch holes at the top and fasten them 
with strands of leather, cord or raffia of a harmon- 
ious color fora hanger. Tie it in a hard knot at 
the back so that only the loops show. (Do not 
have any elaborate or useless bow arrangements in 
hangers or fasteners.) 

With a rather hard pencil make careful sketches 
of flowers in detail. Keep these for use in design 
work, The dogwood (See drawing on page 15) isa 
suggestion. A microscope showed the beautiful 
symetrical arrangement of the blossoming center of 
the plant. Beautiful decorative effects may be gained 
by using charcoal paper and working out large 
white flowers in three tones. Cover the oblong 
with charcoal; rub it on with the hand to secure a 
smooth gray tone about half way between black and 
white. Then with a kneaded eraser wipe out the 
white blossoms. Draw the leaves and stems a dark 
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Little Journeys to Far-Away Lands 


A VISIT TO JAPAN — By Inez N. McFee 
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ID YOU ever hear of the country called 
D **Nippon’?? No? Oh, yes you have. 


Nippon is only another name for Japan;. 


it is what the Japanese call their country. Let 
us go there for a short visit. 

Sur ship arrives in Yokahama harbor on a 
bright, beautiful morning, and we crowd 
eagerly on deck to get our first glimpse of the 
land of the Japanese, about which we have 
heard somuch. Everyone is saying: ‘*Do you 
see Fuji-yama? Look out for Fuji! Over 
there she ought to be.’? We let our eyes 
wander off into the distance pointed out. It 
is up toward the clouds. We wonder what in 
the world is expected to be seen, for our eyes 
can not pierce the iight veil of mist. 

Some one near at hand explains: ‘*Fuji- 
yama, or Fuji-san, is the sacred volcano of 
Japan. Its name means Fire-mountain. — It is 
worshipped by the Japanese, who will tell you 
many pretty legends about it. One is that it 
rose out of the earth in a single night, and is 
in charge of the Goddess of Fire, who dwells 
at the top and guards the crater. ‘Lhe sand 
on the mountain which is carried down on the 
feet of visitors by day returns during the silent 
hours of the night. When the Goddess wishes 
to come down, the snow instantly disappears 
to make it easier for her. On her return, it 
immediately appears again.”’ 

While we are watching in vain for Fuji- 
yama, our ship comes to anchor, and Japanese 
officers come aboard and examine the ship and 
the passengers. Then we are told that we may 
come ashore, and a score or more of little 
boats draw up alongside the ship. A stairway 
is lowered over the ship side and we walk down 
and take vur places in a lit- 
tle row boat, which is called 


We look about us with much interest. Such 
tiny houses! They are not much larger than 
big dry goods boxes. ‘The walls are all made 
of sliding screens that can be pushed aside, 
leaving the house open. The floors are covered 
with matting and are as soft as cushions. 
‘There is no furniture to be seen anywhere. 
The Japanese sit on the floor, sleep on the 
floor, and eat on the floor. All the table they 
have is a tiny tray which is filled with tiny 
dishes of finest china. It is just like a child’s 
play house ! 

e reach the Japanese inn, and after first 
taking off our shoes as the Japanese do, we 
enter, feeling a good deal like Alice must have 
felt in Wonderland. A screen is drawn aside 
for us and we find ourselves in a tiny room. 
We look about helplessly in search of chairs, 
and then drop down cn our heels, trying to 
shut ourselves up like a jack-knife, as is the 
fashion of the lonen. Very soon pretty 
little Japanese girls in gay kimonas and bright 
sashes come in quietly bringing us our dinner 
on trays. They kanal down on the floor beside 
us and uncover our dishes. One little bowl 
holds vegetable soup, another some rice, and 
still another some cooked fish. (Japanese eat 
their fish raw.) Then there is some tea in wee 
cups that hold about a thimbleful. It is served 
without either cream or sugar, and does not 
taste at all like our tea at home. We have 
neither knife, fork, or spoon, but some odd- 
looking sticks to eat with. We have heard of 
these ‘before and, of course, know that they are 
chop-sticks. Such a time as we have trying to 
get anything into our mouths! The sticks act 
as though they are bewitched! We feel like 
drinking the soup and sticking our fingers into 
the rice, but we do neither and finally push 
back our tray in despair, with our dinner only 
about half eaten, resolving that we will learn 
to master chop-sticks before we leave Japan! 
After our trays are carried out, we lie down 
upon the matting and cushions in truly Japan- 
ese fashion and try to get some rest. Then we 
call for rikisha boys and go to visit a silk 
factory. We find several hundred girls en- 
gaged in unrolling the cocoons. (Of course, 
you know that a cocoon is a little ball of fine 
silk fibres that has been spun by a silk worm. ) 
We are much interested in the process of reel- 
ing the cocoons into raw silk. Wt find that it 
takes an expert reeler about ten hours to reel 
five ounces of raw silk, that is to wind the fine 
gossamer threads of the cocoons into skeins. 

To do this the cocoons are placed, six or 
eight at a time, in a basin of hot water for 
about three minutes to loosen the gum which 
binds the fine fibres together. Then a soft 


brush is passed lightly over the cocoons to find 
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the ends of the tiny threads. They stick to 
the broom, and are taken up a-d_ passed 
through a guide e* : and then on to the reel 
and the work begius, all of the fibres from this 
basin of cocoons being wound off as one thread. 
We are disappointed to find that nothing but 
raw silk is made at this factory, and that we 
must go to others to learn how spinning, dye- 
ing, and weaving are done. 

The next day we go to Kamakura to see the 
large statue of Buddha. Buddha is wor- 
shipped by the Japanese. He founded Budd- 
hism, the chief religion of Japan. The statue is 
made of bronze, and is a very fine work of art. 
It is fifty feet high, and so large that there is 
a shrine inside it where people go to pray. 
The eyes are of svulid gall, and are about 
three feet across. In the middle of the fore- 
head is a_ ball of silver, weighing thirty 
pounds, that is meant to represent wisdom. 

Next we go to Tokio, the capital of Japan. 
We journey by rail this time and very com- 
fortably too, for there is a good railroad sys- 
tem in Japan. Tokio is among the largest 
cities of the world, but it is made up mostly 
of little low buildings which stretch out in 
every direction. Itis here that the Mikado 
lives, ard here that the affairs of Japan are 
carried on. Of coures, we visit the Mikado’s 
palace first. It is surrounded by three dee 
moats, which in time of danger are filled with 
water, thus shutting the palace off from land 
attacks and keeping His Highness safe. We 
are disappointed in not being able to see the 
palace, for the Mikado is at home and strangers 
are not allowed to come inside the castle walls 

for fear they may disturb 
him. Tokio has many 





a& san-pan. 
We soon reach the shore 
where we find in waiting a 
number of odd-looking little 
two-wheeled carriages. They 
are called jinrikishas, and 
are large enough for just 
one person. We climb into 
these odd carriages, and the 
little rikisha, boys pick up 
the shafts and trot off like 
good-natured little ponies. 
They wear tight-fitting blue 
trousers and short blue jack- 
ets with wide flowing sleeves; 
on their back is a_ white 
painted letter which stands 
for their employer’s name. 














grand gardens and temples 
and we never tire of wander- 
ing about among them. 
While here we visit a chry- 
santhemum show. Such 
flowers you never saw! The 
Japanese have the reputation 
of being flower lovers, and 
well must they love the 
pretty plants to spend so 
much time in cultivating 
them. There are chrysan- 
themums of every hue and 
color and of all sizes and 
descriptions. They trim 
their plants to grow in all 
sorts of -curious shapes. 
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For instance, we see a fine chrysanthemum 
growing in the shape of a woman, with colored 
blossoms for the eyes und mouth and for em- 
broidery on her dress. The Japanese delight 
in working out many figures of this kind 
They even picture out whole stories with chrys- 
anthemums, and we get very much interested 
in trying to read the tales they tell. They 
not only do wonderful things with chrysanthe- 
mums, but they experiment on many other 

lants and trees. They make their trees grow 
into whatever shape they want them too, even 
stunting their growth so that they may be not 
more than a foot high and yet be several hun- 
dred years old. 

From Tokio we journey to Nikko to see the 
beautiful Japanese temples which stand in 
grand gardens of flowers, shaded by beautiful 
maples and cryptomaria trees. (Isn’t that last 
name a mouthful?) The cryptomaria is a 
species of the evergreen and it stands tall, 
straight and beautiful, keeping guard, like a 
faithful sentinel, over the tombs. There is 
one avenue of these trees that is over thirty 
miles in length. They were planted by a poor 
Japanese who had no money to give toward 
building a temple for his favorite Shogun, 
and his monument is the grandest of all the 
grand monuments on Nikko. 

Words fail when we try to describe the 
beauty of Nikko. Imagine a mountain covcred 
with beautiful cedar trees, many of them 200 
feet in height; then realize that among the 
trees, built upward in the form of terraces, are 
many beautiful temples bright with every 
color of the rainbow, fountains ornamented 
with bronze statues, belfries encased with 
sage stones and containing huge bronze 

lls whose grand tones roll through the sacred 
avenues that lead to the shrines and tombs of 
the Shoguns who sleep on this sacred mountain. 
At the summit is the tomb of Japan’s best 
beloved Shogun, Ieyasu, the great and power- 
ful military ruler. It stands within a massive 
wall, and none but priests may pass the portal 
of black bronze feet 9 enter the sacred enclosure. 

Many of these temples and shrines contain 
some of the worldly goods of the Shogun in 
whose memory it is built. Throughout they 
are fitted up as beautifully as the self-sacrific- 
ing followers, who desired to honor their loved 
Shogun, could devise. Nearly all contain help- 
ful mottoes and lessons. At thedoor of one 
of them is a sacred table with the images of 
three monkeys above it. One of them has his 
hands over his eyes, another covers his ears, 


and the third has his hands clasped tightly 





ARTS AND CRAFTS—DETAIL AND DECORATIVE TREATMENT OF DOGWOOD BLOSSOMS. (See page 12) 


over his mouth. Do you get the lesson? It 
is: ‘*See no evil; hear noevil; speak no evil.” 

We must now leave Japan. But you say we 
have not been to Kioto, or to Osaka, neither 
have we seen the most sacred thing in all 
Japan, Fuji-yama. No, the Fire-Maiden has 
kept her face carefully veiled whenever we have 
looked in her direction, so we must leave 
**Nippon’’ without understanding why the 
Japanese adore her so much. We must go, 
tov, without seeing Kioto, even though it has 
the reputation of being the gayest city in 
Japan. Neither can we take time to visit 
Osaka, the fashionable resort of Japan, which 
is famed for its many tea houses, theaters, and 
beautiful gardens. 

We have seen enough of the country to leave 
it with many regrets. Everywhere we have 


been treated with kindness and the cream of 
politeness. The Japanese **doll homes’’ have 
delighted us, they have taught us, too, many 
useful lessons of patience, industry and con- 
tentment. Nowhere have we seen better farm- 
ers. Their fields of rice, corn, wheat and 
barley and their tea, cotton, and tobacco 
somaya es all show their industry. We have 

en much interested in their mines of coul, 
iron, and copper, in their bronze art work, in 
their manufacture of all sorts of toys, in the 
product of the paper mulberry and the vege- 
table wax trees, and scores of other things 
which we have neither time nor space to tell 
about. We see onevery hand reasons as plenti- 
ful as blackberries why Japan has been a 
country of importance in the past, and how 
she is Mond to leben more so in the future. 
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Relative Educational Value of Facts 
‘Taught in History 
By H..M. Tipsword, A.M., Ph.D.* 


N ORDER to understand the relative educational 
| value of the facts taught in history, it is essen- 

tial to know what is meant by educational value, 
and what history is. that we may have a clear con- 
ception of the end that imay and should be souglit 
in studying and, of course, in teaching it 

What do we mean by educational value? It does 
not mean having value because of its strength or 
power to enliven or stimulate the money-getting 
faculty and habit; it does mean merely that which 
is practécal and useful as such. Knowledge may be 
useful and yet have very little educational value, 
that is power to nourish and enlarge the soul. 

Practical education is construed to mean that 
which gives value from a money-getting standpoint. 
But educational value is construed to mean some- 
thing higher and better—that which gives increased 
capacity to live in the higher intellectual realm of 
love and beauty, that which leads one to identify 
the good with the usetu] and to judge man’s worth 
not by what he has but by what he is. It is not 
denied that whatever is useful in the sense that it 
gives increased power of earning money should be 
encouraged, but that is preferred which gives ex- 
cellence to that which serves only to increase the 
money-getting faculty. 

Educational value is based on the fact that prep- 
aration for life’s duties should mean more than the 
ability to get food and clothing, houses and lands. 
It is that which helps us tolive the life of love and 
service. 

‘‘Human life is the marriage of souls with things 
of light.’’ ‘‘Beauty is nobly useful.’’ ‘‘The ex- 
cellent is above the useful.’’ ‘‘The native, who 
sitting amid the ruins of Ephesus, thinking only of 
his goats and pigs, heedless of Diana’s temple, Al- 
exander’s glory, and the words of St. Paul, is a 
type of those who place the useful above the excel- 
lent and the fair.’’ 

What is history? One writer says: ‘‘History is 
the biography of the chosen ones with whom all im- 
provement originates, who found states, establish 
civilizations, create literatures and teach wisdom.’’ 
Another says: ‘‘History is a statement or a meth- 
odical record of the important events which concern 
a community of men, usually so arranged as to 
show the relation of causes and effects.’’ Its a nar- 
ration of the progress of a nation or institution with 
inquiries of causes and effects. 

Speaking of the educational value of history, 
Gordy said: ‘‘It promotes the study of human na- 
ture, cultivates sympatliy and charity, deepens the 
sense of the reality of moral laws and prepares for 
the duties of citizenship by imparting the knowl- 
edge, developing the kind of reasoning power, and 
fostering the ideals without which good citizenship 
is impossible.”’ 

It has lessons for the intellect, appeals to the 
emotions, strengthens the reasoning faculty and 


*Supt. Tipsword is Superintendent of the schools of Cum 
berland County, Illinois. He is also author of “A Manual 
and Guide in United States History,” a book intended both 
for Teachers and Pupils. It is a comprehensive outline of 
every epoch of United States History, with suggestions on 
how to teach it. It also contains a complete outline of the 
following topics, intended for review: 1. Early American 
Authors and Literature. 2.GreatInventors and Inventions 3. 
Conflicting Claims and Boundary Adjustments. 4, Negro 
Slavery in Umited States. 5. Financial Conditions and Legis- 
lation. 6. The Tariff Question. 7. Foreign Re.ations. 8. 
Aborigines. It contains 156 pages, and is bound in cloth. 
The price is 50 cents. Twenty per cent is taken off for 10 or 
more copies in one order. Make all orders to H. M, Tipsword, 
Toiedo, Illinois, 


leads the student so to choose in his conduct tnat 
he will act for the well-being of society by an ob- 
servatice of the Golden Rule. 

The great characters of history—the poet, the 


scholar, the statesman—work not alone for them-— 


selves, for in spite of human selfishness and the 
personal aims of the ambitious, they bless the world 
through all coming time. 

By means of history the sphere of life is wid- 
ened, the thoughts are clothed with strength and 
beauty, the imagination pictures verdant oases of 
human activity in the historic landscape of the past 
and inspires hope of successful and happy living 
now and points to the coveted goal of a beautiful 
life hereafter; and, in fact, there is no longing of 
the human heart but can be fed and nourished by 
the varied events of luman history. There is, per- 
haps, no subject in the school curriculum so well 
adapted, because of the nature of the facts embodied, 
to show the relation of what is studied to real life, 
and there is no subject the facts of which are so 
conducive to impress the lessonsfrom which are to 
be drawn the conclusions which lead to the attain- 
ment of the end sought in the study of it. 

All the facts of history are not, however, of equal 
educational value, and the teacher should do his 
best work in the assignment of the lesson by assist- 
ing his pupils to find the jewels about which minor 
events are by reason drawn. Mr. McCormick said: 
‘*Some events are very important while the value 
of others is comparatively slight.’’ 

Those events which afford vivid mental pictures 
of the motives that prompted men to act as they 
dia, and those which lead the imagination to in- 
dulge in picturing realities rather than wild flights 
of fancy; those events associated with men who 
were the leaders in movements, leading a step in 
advance in the development of better institutions; 
events associated with men who were the centers of 
attraction about whom the weaker units naturally 
located ; events which suggest and lead to a succes- 
sion of minor events, going from cause to effect or 
from effect to cause, are most valuable. 

The events of history in point of relative impor- 
tance or educational value may be compared toa 
public highway and the numerous byways leading 
to and from it. The greater activity is found on 
the main public highway, but the cause of this 
movement is found in the individual movement on 
the byways. From the highway we may go out on 
the byways to find the location and origin of the 
units of activity who have united to form the greater 
movement, and on any one of these byways, by go- 
ing in the opposite direction we may go back to 
the highway. Soina similar manner, the events 
of history are related and may be traced from one 
to the other, and vice versa. 

Again, the events of history may be compared to 
a river system, the event being importantin propor- 
tion as it helps to augment and add strength to the 
great channel of events moving through time ina 
country and operating to build a nation with all 
its accessory institutions. 

Again, the events of history may be compared to 
atree. The minor events, like branches, converge 
into one great trunk. From the trunk may be traced 
every branch, and from the remotest twig we may 
be able to follow the branch back to the trunk; and 
the little branch may drop an acorn which will ger- 
minuate and in the course of years develop into an- 
other trunk or center of influence, throwing out 
branches as before. 

To be able to find the connection between these 


trunks, to go from the trunk to the branches, and 
vice versa, to know the importance of one with ref- 
erence to the other, and to see the object and result 
of the whole should be the aim of the student of 
advanced history. 

The various facts should form a chain of events, 


conforming not only to the time order of their oc-- 


currence but should also be so arranged as to indi- 
cate their logical relations of cause and effect, thus 
showing the interdependence of the various events. 
Therefore, history study for advanced students con- 
sists of two elements; viz: historic facts’ and the 
philosophy of history. The former gives individ- 
ual notions of history for the memory and the latter 
gives historic concepts, based upon the reasoning 
faculty of the student, which serve to direct his ac- 
tivity to the civil, social, moral and industrial needs 
of a nation’s prosperity and progress. Both elements 
are important, but that based upon the reasoning 
faculty should be the great‘aim of historic study. 
Tle chief value of historic facts is realized when 
we see the motives which prompted them and the 
true relation between them, and the influence they 
exert on the community and on national life. 

Mr. McCormick says: ‘‘The relation of cause and 
effect and those of time and place are not too diffi- 
cult for grammar grade pupils to comprehend.’’ 

There is no doubt but there is a cause for every 
historic event, but it is sometimes difficult to find 
the motive that prompted the action ; therefore, the 
teacher should be careful not to point out relations 
too remote to be comprehended by the student and 
so lead him to reach false conclusions. So we con- 
clude, that the relative importance of historic facts 
varies with the ability of the learner and also with 
the ability of the teacher to put life in the subject. 
What may be perfectly clear and of educational 
value to one may be confusing and harmful to an- 
other. 


The Martyr-Spy of the Revolution 
By Delia A. Heywood 


The news of the battle of Lexington flew like 
wildfire through the colonies. There were no rail- 
roads, no telephones, or telegraph wires in 1775, but 
there were fleet horsesand men mounted them, rid- 
ing through the country from one town to another, 
rousing the inhabitants to action. 

‘*Arm yourselves and prepare for war!’’ they 
cried. 

The news came to a quiet schoolroom in a Con- 
necticut town. The teacher was Nathan Hale, a 
young man of twenty years, who had recently been 
graduated from Yale College. His boyhood dreams 
had not been of war—of battle-fields and camps, 
but of the quiet, secluded life of a clergyman. For 
this he had studied at Yale; for this he had been 
teaching in order to pursue his religious studies... 
He was a young man whom ‘‘everybody loved,’’ 
sprightly, intelligent, and kind. This was said of 
him by a friend, who added an item of less im- 
portance, ‘‘And he was so handsome. ’’ 

The news brought to the quiet schoolroom that 
April day changed the plans of the young teacher’s 
life. His country called ;—it was his duty to go to 
its aid. Nathan Hale never turned a deaf ear to the 
voice of duty. 

While the boys recited their Greek and Latin 
lessons, the mind of their ‘‘ Master’’ was busy with 
thoughts which did not pertain to the classics. 

‘*There will be no school tomorrow,’’ he said to 
his pupils that night. 

Before the end of another day, the youthful pat- 
riot had enlisted and was on his way to Boston. 
He had bidden his mother good-by, and received 
her parting blessing. There was a young lady in 
his town who would have been his wife had he 
been spared by the cruel fortunes of war. It is 
needless to say that he marched to the scene of 
conflict with a sad heart. 

The ability of young Hale was soon recognized 
by his commanding officers, and he was raised from 
the rank of private to that of lieutenant. Soon 
afterward he was made a captain, and placed in 
command of a company. When the term of his en- 

(Continued on page 79) 
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NLESS delicate tests and experiments are 
U made to determine exactly the part 
played by the stem and leaf’, one would 

think that the root is the only part of the 
plant through which it takes its food. Really 
only a very small amount of plant food is 
taken up by the roots; but as little as it is, it 
is so very important in bringing abvut the 
proper development of the plant and its fruit, 
that great care is given to preserving soil 
moisture and to furnishing nitrogen, potash, 
and phosphoric acid—foods furnished 2 the 
soil, ; 

During the last few years a fair acquaintance 
with the last named foods has been made, ftom 
the frequent use of the terms by persons 
selling or using commercial fertilizers. It has 
been fortunate that these terms have been 
learned, for little thought prior to the coming 
of commercial fertilizers had been given to the 
elements that might be returned to the soil 
from the decayed plants themselves. 

If one will sprout a few grains of corn be- 
tween dampened black cloth, the root hairs 
can be seen just a short distance from the point 
of the root. As the root advances, so the 
growth of root hairs follow. ‘Lhe older ones 
wither. Only ashort space is taken up by 
these little hairs, but each tiny one can take 
the liquid plant-food into itself. 

The finer the soil particles are made by cul- 
tivation and tillage, the greater the surface 
exposure for film water. These little root 
hairs go where the thin water coating on the 
soil particles hold in solution the nitrates, 
potash and phosphoric acid. They take up 

ood in much the same way as the villi of the 
intestines take up Liquid food. 

This food must be carried to a place to be 
prepared with other plant foods, that all may 
become a part of the stem and fruit. (Fruit 
means wheat, grain, flax-seed, apple, etc.) The 
water and a small quantity of food pass up- 
ward, not through the heart wood but just next 
to it; they continue their course cotncanl through 
the stem to the upper surface of the leaf. 

The under part of the leaf is so constructed 
that it can take inair. In this there is another 
fuvod with which the water and other materials 
from the soil will combine and form a sub- 
stance which will be deposited in the fruit, 
stem and root. The leaf is a factory to which 
certain material is brought by the air and the 
stem, and from which the leaf-stem and plant- 
stem carry the newly-made food to the fruit 
and elsewhere. 

But to understand more clearly the function 
of the leaf, your attention must be called to 
some common phenomena. Coal and wood 
are carbon; sugar und starch although white, 
or nearly so, are carbon. If coal or wood is 
put into a stove and started to burn, and if no 
air is permitted to enter after doors and 
damper are closed, it will not continue to burn. 
As svon as air (one-fifth oxygen) is again 
allowed to rush in and to come in contact with 
the fuel (carbon) a gas one-often hears much 
about is formed. This carbonic acid gas passes 
out at the chimney and mixes with the air. 
Man and all animals with which we are best 
acquainted eat starches and sugars (both car- 
bons)—for example, corn, wheat, meal, flour, 
molasses, potatoes, etc. Air enters the lungs. 
By and by the oxygen of the air and the car- 
bons of the food combine and generate heat, 
and carbonic (carbon-ic) acid gas — with 
the air exhaled. All animal life, decayin 
vegetable and animal forms, are giving off 
carbonic acid gas. 


*Superintendent of Agricultural Extension, College Agri- 
culture and Domestic Science, Ohio State University. 


Elementary Lessons in Agriculture IX. 
ROOT, STEM AND LEAF—By A. B. Giaham* 


Nature has a plan by which the air will not 
become over-burdened with this won-life-sup- 
porting gas. The leaves of grasses, weeds, 
trees, etc., are so constructed on the under side, 
as a rule, that by small openings the air with 
its carbonic acid gas is taken in. Here the 
water and food from the soil unite under the 
effects of sunshine and the green coloring 
matter of the leaves and form complete plant 
foods, chief among which is starch—carbon 
and water. While the carbon of the carbonic 
acid is being kept for use in the leaf, pure 
oxygen is returned to the air. 

Before starch can be carried from the leaves 
to the fruit or roots it is changed to a liquid 
sugar. In its passage dewnwastl it moves more 
nearly the outside covering or bark. Between 
its passageways upward and those downward 
is a woody layer called the cambium. In 
placing a graft, great care must be taken that 
the cambium layer of the graft and of the 
stock come in contact with each other. To be 
more certain that this contact is made the 
graft should be leaned slightly outward. 

Leaves expose such a large surface to the air 
that much water escapes from them. There- 
fore it is very necessary that much film water 
be kept in the soil that the process of starch- 
forming 1n the leaves may progress uninter- 
rupted. When plants are transplanted the root 
hairs are more or less seine and it takes 
some time for new ones toform. From the 
leaves such a quantity of water would evaporate 
before the system. of root hairs had restored 
itself that the plant would die. It becomes 
necessary to trim or head back trees just 
planted, to pinch off whole or parts of leaves, 
as is done when beets and some other garden 
vegetables are transplanted. If it is a plant 
whose root system will be quickly restored, 
shading the plant with a shingle or placing a 
glass jar over it that the wind cannot carry the 
moisture away is sufficient. 

Since the leaves play such a large part in the 
making of plant-food, much care should be 
taken in selecting varieties of plants having a 
well developed leaf system. Other points 
being good, seed corn should be selected from 
plants having a leaf exposure that will make 
the most starch for the grains. Sugar beets 
need leaf exposure and much sunshine. Sor- 
ghum must have many leaves to furnish starch 
and sugar for seed and stalk. While there 
may be need for leaf surface, there should not 
be so much that apples, pears, strawberries and 
other fruits cannot ripen properly. The sun- 
shine or we light is necessary to ripen and 
develop the flavor of the fruit. On the other 
hand, there 7 not be sufficient foliage to 
prevent sun-scald. 


There are two classes of insects that destro 
leaves: those that eat them and those that suc 
the juices from them in the same way mos- 
. suck blood. The first class can be 

estroyed by the use of dilute poisons, such as 
Paris green, London purple, or white hellebore. 
The last named is much the safest for vege- 
tables, since it looses its poison on being ex- 
posed to the air. 

The second class can be destroyed by using 
soap or coal oil eniulsions. The spraying of 
such mixtures on the bodies of insects stops the 
breathing holes in the sides of their bodies and 
death results. No poison on the leaf is effective 
because the bill or proboscis is pushed through 
it into the leaf tissues. 

Experiment :—Set an old turnip on top of 
an ink bottle and allow the root to reach into 
the water that has been colored with red ink. 
Place in the sun. After a day or two cut the 
turnip horizontally. Observe where the liquid 
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Diagram to show upward and downward movement of sap and source of 


plant food 


moved upward. Place a budding apple twig 
in a bottle containing water colored red. After 
a few hours cut off the lower part and observe 
where the sap or colored water is moving 
upward. 

Experiment:—Make a girdle about a half 
inch wide around a willow branch. Suspend 
it so that the lowe1 part reaches into the water 
in a glass can and the bark on the upper edge 
of the girdle is just above the water. Keep in 
this position for several days. Add enough 
water to make up for loss by evaporation. 
Where are new roots formed? Remember 
where sap moves downward. 

Experiment:—Try setting a graft on a 
branch of an apple tree. It must be done 
before leaves have set. 





Growing Stronger 
Apparently with Advancing Age 
**In 1896 at the age of 50 years, I collapsed 


from excessive coffee drinking,’’ writes a man 
in Mo. ‘*For four years | shambled about 
with the aid of crutches or cane, most of the 
time unable to dress myself without help. 

**My feet were greatly swollen, my right 
arm was shrunken and twisted inward, the 
fingers of my right hand were clenched and 
could not be extended except with great effort 
and pain. Nothing seemed to give me more 
than temporary relief. 

**Now, during all this time and for about 
30 years previously, I drank daily an average 
of 6 cups of strong coffee—rarely missing a 
meal, 

**My wife at last took my case into her own 
hands and bought some Postum. She made 
it according to directions and I liked it fully 
as well as the best high grade coffee. 

**Improvement set in at once. In about 6 
months I began to work a little, and in less 
than a year I was very much better, improving 
rapidly from day to day. I am now in far 
better health than most men of my age and 
apparently growing stronger with advancing 
age. 

a] am busy every day at some kind of work 
and am able to bent up with the procession 
without a cane. The arm and handg¢hat were 
once almost useless, now keep far ahead in 
rapidity of movement and beauty of pen- 
manship.”’ 

*“There’s a Reason.’? Name given by Pos- 
tum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read ‘*The 
Road to Wellville,”’ in pkgs. 
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How to Get an Understanding of the School 
Republic 


[Extract from official report tothe War Department, con- 
cerning work in Cuba, continued from last issue. ] 


The easiest way to get an understanding and ap- 
preciation of the School City method is to witness 
the organizing of one, which may be done in about 
an hour, The next best thing is to read a descrip- 
tion of the organizing of some specific Schoo! Re- 
public, telling what was said to the pupils and how 
they responded; hence, the following account of 
the organizing of a School City at Guines: 


Organizing a School City at Guines 

At 6a. m.I met Mr. Aguayo, Superintendent of 
Schools for the Province of Havana, at the Vill- 
anueva Railway Station in Havana. At 8:30 we 
were in Guines not far from the South coast. I 
had sent a School City Charter to the Alcalde 
(Mayor) and to the City Treasurer. We found these 
thoroughly dignified and elegant gentlemen at the 
city building and both assured us of’ their deep in- 
terest and desire to assist in introducing and main- 
taining the School City in the schools of Guines. 

Before starting out, we were shown the Council 
Chamber, which is regal in the expenses lavished 
on it when money flowed into Cuba, and then we 
were taken up on the roof to see the rich beautiful 
plain, garden spot of the Pearl of the Antilles, and 
the curious phenomenon of a river flowing through 
the plain, but above its level, so that, forirrigation 
purposes, all the people have to do is to tap it and 
let it flow over their lands. 

At the first school we went to the principal met 
us at the door and in evident pride told us that we 
were too late, for he had already organized his boys 
into a School City. He called up to shake hands 
with us the little Alcalde and the other officers. I 
addressed a few words to the whole body of little 
citizens, and then Mr. Rodriguez, the Alcalde of 
Guines, greatly interested the boys in an eight or 
ten minutes’ talk to them. 

We then went to the large old Spanish military 
barracks, now converted intoa most exceNent school 
house. The large court for parade and drilling, 
which wiil make a fine playground, is too much 
covered with broken stone to admit of having the 
boys stand in it the hour needed for organizing. 
There is no room large enough to hold the 500 boys. 
I asked Mr. Rodriguez, the Aicalde, if there were 
a hall in Guines to which we might take the boys 
without expense. He said, ‘‘Yes, and I will ar- 
range for it.’’ Ato, the morning session of the 
school closed. The thirteen teachers gathered to 
meet and to cordially greet us. I made a short ad- 
dress to them, telling them, among other things, 
that the School City is not a machine which the 
boys unaided can operate successfully, but a method 
for the teachers. by which they can easily assume 
and preserve their relation to the pupils as friends 
and guides, without giving up a particle of author- 
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ity, and that if the method is used with tact they 
will scarcely ever have to exert their arbitrary au- 
thority. Every teacher voluntarily gave assurance 
of his earnest desire to makea success of their 
School City. 

At half past one, the five hundred boys filed into 
the hall down town, and each two chairs held three 
boys. The Ayuntamiento or City Council of Guines 
adjourned its session that the members might wit- 
ness the organizing of a School City. They were 
given seats on the stage. Members of the Board of 
Education, the Chief of Police and other city offi- 
cers were there, and about a hundred, possibly as 
many as ahundred and fifty other men were present. 

The Alcalde made an address, explaining the pur- 
pose and importgnce of the meeting, and intro- 
duced Provincial Superintendent Aguayo to preside. 
Mr. Aguayo spoke further on the same theme and 
introduced me. I told them that asI had not 
sufficient command of the Spanish to enable me to 
address them easily, I had asked one of their teach- 
ers with a strong voice and good delivery to read 
my address, which he did. The boys responded to 
my questions with great earnestness and enthusiasm. 

The introduction has two objects: First, to make 
it clear to grown people that we do not expect all 
children to understand what is said on the subject; 
and second, that the whole movement has the ap- 
proval of the most distinguished statesmen. It aud 
the address are as follows: ~ 


Address to the Teachers and Pupils 


It is not expected that every child will understand 
all that will be said to them today, but it 1s hoped 
that the teachers will understand, and that later the 
teachers will help the children to understand too. 
It has been found that the little children, as well 
as the larger ones, can easily understand enough to 
enable them to perform their duties, under the 
guidance and help of the teachers. It is important 
that the teachers should recognize that the School 
City is a method for their use, and its success will 
depend upon the intelligence, tact and interest of 
the teachers, not of the children. The children’s 
interest will be easily maintained if the teacher 
does his part wisely. If there should be a failure, 
it wili positively be not on the part of the children 
but of the teacher. 

There is a society in the United States called the 
American Patriotic League. President Harrison 
and President McKinley were members of its gov- 
erning board. President Roosevelt, ex-President 
Cleveland and many other prominent statesmen and 
scholars are now members of that board. What 
may seem good in the schools this year may be 
improved next year, and the object of this society 
is to help the public schools to make those changes 
which from time to time are needed. 

The changes that are needed in the schools of the 
United Siates at the present, to keep them abreast 
of the needs of the time, are: 

I. Substituton of direct preparation for real life 
as the aim and object of education in the first 
twelve years of school life, for the present aim to 
prepare for college. 

2. The elimination of many useless processes of 
arithmetic, grammar, etc., and the simplifying of 
some others. Spain has shown how to do this in 
reference to spelling. This will save the chil- 
dren’stime and energy, and reduce if not eliminate 
the present torturing of their minds, hearts and 
bodies. 

3. Introduction of a practical method of moral 
and civic training, such as the School Republic, to 
the end that right and independent thinking shall 
habitually lead to prompt decision and vigorous 
and conclusive action. 

4. Introduction of a practical system of productive 
industry and frugality. A specific object of this 
branch should be to establish right habits of earn- 
ing, understanding, accumulating and expending 
money. This industrial training should occupy 
probably a half of the school hours, which could 
be increased because of the improved physical and 
spiritual conditions. 

5. A practical and healthful division of the chii- 
dren’s time between book work, industrial work, 
play or recreation, and rest, and that they should 


be taught to play, as well as to study and work. 

I am the President of the Patriotic League, and 
because of my success in devising ways and means 
for making these improvements, I was asked by the 
Military Governor of Cuba to come and serve this 
cause here. 

As I do not speak Spanish well enough to address 
you without help, I have written an explanation of 
the School Republic which is to be organized now. 
This explanation will now be given to you by Mr. 
Sanchez. 

When you are asked any question, answer it 
heartily. When something is said which pleases 
you very much, you may clap your hands, but only 
for an instant, because otherwise it will take too 
long to complete the organization and you will be 
tired out. Do not make a noise with your feet, for 
the interruption is too great, and boys never knov 
when to stop when they begin to stamp. 


Address to the Pupils 


Do you love Cuba? Now think carefully. How 
much do you love her? Would you be willing to 
fight for her? All of you who would be willing to 
fight for her with the risk of being killed, stand 
up. (Every boy sprang to his feet.) Now you may 
sit down. 

It is sometimes harder to live for one’s country 
than to die for her. It is comparatively easy to 
enlist with the crowd in the army, and perhaps be 
shot in battle. To be patient and kind every day, 
year after year, requires greater force of character 
than to bea volunteer soldier for a few months or 
even for several years. You can live for her by 
helping her to. be healthy, clean, prosperous, noble 
and happy. She cannot be all these unless her 
people are also heatihy, clean, noble, prosperous 
aud happy. Do you love Cuba dearly enough to 
live for her every day, to do the best vou can to 
make her healthy, prosperous, lovely and happy? 
If you do, stand up. (Every boy responded most 
eagerly.) 

Subjects, Not Citizens 

You, your parents and your ancestors for hun- 
dreds of years have been subjects of the King of 
Spain. They had no voice in their own govern- 
ment. The laws were made for them and they had 
to obey. They were treated badly, their wealth 
was sent to Spain, and they could do nothing but 
submit or else fight to be free from the king. 

At last, you and your parents are free from the 
king. You young people, like the boys and girls 
in the United States, are still subjects. They live 
in a great republic but are not citizens of it. You 
are not citizens of a republic. You cannot make 
your own laws. They are made for you by the 
teachers, school board and higher powers. You must 
obey. You have had no chance to learn to be cit- 
izens. Citizens make laws and compel those who 
want to do wrong todo what is right or be pun- 
ished by the other citizens and the officers whom 
they elect to attend to their business. A republic 
cannot be a good strong republic unless the citizens 
understand their rights and their duties, and are in 
the habit of exercising and defending their rights 
and performing their duties. The time to learn 
and to form habits is when one is a child. 

You cannot become both intelligent and faithful 
citizens by studying from books, You may learn 
your rights and your duties from books. You will 
not fully understand them till you put them in 
practice. You cannot form the habits of citizens if 
you are only subjects. You must be citizens to be 
able to form the habits and the character of citizens. 
To be intelligent and faithful citizens you must 
study the books about citizenship and get such help 
as you can from your teachers, from one another, 
from your parents and from every source. 

Not many boys and girls in the world are citizens 
of their countries. Nearly all are subjects, just as 
if they had a king or queen. Every school must 
be governed some way. The general government 
may determine whether the school government shall 


‘ be a monarchy or a republic. Most general govern- 


ments pay no attention to the matter. It has not 
occurred to many men in power that it is a matter 
of any importance how boys and girls are governed 
in school. They do not realize that boys and girls 
who are trained in school to be subjects of a mon- 
achical school government cannot easily, if at all, 
be intelligent and faithful citizens of a. republic 
when they become men and women. Government 
of aschool by compulsion—that kind of govern- 
ment is called monarchy—can be established with- 
out any thought or care. Government of a school 
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by leading—that kind of government is called a re- 
public—cannot be established without much thought 
and care. Most men hate to think, and they hate 
to have any care; consequently school government 
all over the world is monarchy, not democracy or a 
republic. The Military Government of Cuba has 
decreed that the children shall be trained as citi- 
zens, not as subjects. By no other means can the 
people be made intelligent and faithful citizens in 
a reasonable number of years. The General Gov- 
ernment has the power to make you citizens of the 
School City, which isa republic and a branch of 
the larger government. As citizens of the School 
City you have the right to make your own laws, to 
compel each ‘other to obey the laws which you 
make. You will thus have the chance to live for 
Cuba. You can help her people to understand what 
it is to be citizens and to help Cuba to be a strong 
and healthy republic, by helping yourselves and 
the other young people to be intelligent and faith- 
ful citizens. 
A City Charter 

Every city of a representative government has a 
charter, somewhat like the charter of the School 
City, granted by the representative of all the peo- 
ple. It tells the rights and duties of the people of 
that city. It says they may havea city council to 
make laws, a mayor to attend to the business of 
the people, and to appoint policemen to help the 
people to do right and arrest the people who inter- 
fere with other people’s rights. It says they may 
have judges to decide what is right and what is 
wrong and totell how bad people shallbe punished. 

The Military Governor has had this (showing the 
charter) School City Charter made for the boys and 
girls of Cuba. Iam his representative today, to 
tell you that you may be citizens of this School City 
under it from this very hour, and this is the charter 
of your citizenship. From this you can learn what 
will be your rights and your duties. From this you 
can learn how to live for Cuba. 

It is the first law of citizenship all over the world, 
that citizens must love their country and love and 
help one another. All of you who want to be citi- 
zens of this School City and will pledge yourselves 
to observe this first great law of all successful citi- 
zenship, and all the laws which you yourselves 
adopt, and will help in every way possible to make 
your own government successful, strong and happy, 
stand up, raise your right hand, and say, ‘‘I do.’’ 
(They came to their feet as by a shock of electricity, 
their hands fairly shot up, and in one great shout of 
enthusiasm gave their pledge of fealty. ) 

By the authority vested in me, I declare you to 
be, from this minute, citizens of your own school 
government. God bless and guide you! (Now you 
may sit down). 

In helping you to organize I ask you to vote by 
raising your right hands instead of by paper ballots. 
In this way wecan complete the organization today. 
To avoid embarrassment after one pupil is nomin- 
ated to be an officer, before his name is put up for 
election he will go out of the room till the result 
of the vote has been announced. Do not nominate 
or vote for any person to be an officer because you 
like him, but only because you think he will be a 
good officer. When any pupil is nominated and 
not elected, he must remember that it is not nec- 
essarily because his fellows do not love him, but 
may be they think he will he better for some other 
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office, or that it is best that he shall wait till an- 
other election. He can in the meantime learn tlie 
duties of the office. All cannot be chosen to be 
officers at one election, so you must not feel badly 
if you are not elected, but remember your pledge 
to be faithful and true citizens. The success of the 
republic depends upon the faithfulness of the citi- 
zens, 
Election 

Now you must choose some of your own number 
to be members of the City Council, one from each 
room, You must be careful in this selection, as 
they will make those laws for your School City 
which you do not make for yourselves, and they 
will also act as a nominating convention.* 

This is the way you may nominate and elect the 
members of the City Council, Any pupil may 
stand up and name another pupil of his room, and 
if there are nine others who will support him, they 
may raise their hands, and his candidacy will be 
announced to the school. If there are not nine 
others to support him, his name will not be an- 
nounced and written on the blackboard. 

The main point is to elect the most competent 
citizens for this place. When you shall have com- 
pleted the nominations, you will hold an election 
for each one, and if all are not elected you will 
have to call for more nominations.’’ 

(As soon as all the members were elected, I had 
them come forward, and whilethey faced the school 
I said) — 

‘‘Citizens of the School City, I take great 
pleasure in presenting to you your City Council. If 
you are pleased with the choice you have made you 
may show it by clapping your hands.’’ (This invi- 
tation met a hearty response.) As soon as the 
members of the City Council shail have been elected, 
they should meetin the presence of all the citizens, 
so that all may see the mode of procedure, and nom- 
inate a mayor, one judge, clerk of the courtand at- 
torney, president of the City Council, city clerk and 
treasurer. The principal wiil please request a 
teacher to help the City Clerk to make his record 
of the names of those who are elected and appointed 
to oifice, and of such other facts as mav be worthv 
of record in the minutes, 


Citizens Charged to Be an Example of Civic Righteous: 
ness 

Now, my dear friends, you have a general idea of 
the rightsand obligations of independent and at the 
same time co-operating citizenship. Its success will 
depend upon the fidelity and skill of your principal 
and teachers and upon your loyalty to the obliga- 
tions you have assumed, and your love and devo- 
tion to your native land. I trust that as the days 
and years shall pass you will more and more fully 
realize the importance of this day’s work, and that 
it will ever prove to be an increasing blessing to 
you and your country. 

To your honor and patriotism, therefore, I con- 
fide this work, believing that you will prove wor- 
thy of your high resolution and of the trust that has 
been placed in you. Let each one of you here re- 


* I find that it is good practice to let the nominations be 
made by any citizens without the intervention of a nomin- 
ating convention, and generally not desirable to allow any 
time for electioneering. In view of later experience, I should 
now, 1908, organize each room asa city and join all into a 
province or state, 








solve that you will - hereafter strive to so live that 
you will be an example of civic righteousness to all 
the world, and that your lives will bea fruitful 
source of happiness and honor to yourselves, and of 
glory and prosperity to your country. 

Now we will proceed to the practical work of or- 
ganizing the School City. (Then followed another 
demonstration of enthusiasm; every boy jumped to 
his feet and waving his hand in the air shouted 
‘*Viva!l Vival’’) 


School City Exchange. 


EpDITOoR’s NoTE: Every reader of Normal Instructor who 
has adopted the School City method of government in his or 
her schoolis earnestly urged to report name and address to 
Mr. Gill, You are also invited to send a report of your ex. 
perience in founding the School City in your schools and 
what it has accomplished in the lives of your pupils. Such 
letters are sure to be of interest to other teachers and they 
will be published inthis School City Exchange. Those of 
you who wish to ask questions concerning School City matters 
are invited to correspond with Mr, Gill, He willanswer your 
questions in this department. He has kindly consented to 
send personal replies whenthe request is accompanied by 
twenty-fivecents to pay for postage and clerical work. We 
have suggested this charge to Mr. Gill knowing how gener- 
ously he gives himself to the cause so closeto his heart and 
how severely his time, strength and resources are taxed in 
securing the advancement of this work to which he is devot- 
ing his life. Mr. Gill is constantly engaged in establishing 
School Cities throughout the country. Teachers desiring to 
secure his services are invited to correspond with him and 
arrange terms. Mr. Gill’s friends feel that his work should 
have the support of some philanthropist and it is hoped 
that it willintime. Until this is done, it will be necessary 
for teachers desiring personal services in their Schools to ar- 
range terms with Mr. Gill, In many places, public spirited 
citizens have been influenced by teachers to pay the necessary 
expenses connected with the personal services of Mr. Gillin 
establishing School Cities throughout a town or city. 

The following books have been prepared to help teach- 
ers to establish School Cities in their schools. 

The School Republic. Price 50 cents, Thisis the most help- 
ful one of the list to teachers who wish to organize the School 
City in their schools. 

A Social and Political Necessity. Price 35 cents. This 
is a good book to use among parents to gain their support. 

The Gill System of Moral and Civic Training as Exemplitied 
in the School Cities and School State at the State Normal 
School, New Paltz, N. Y. Price $1.00. This is a very interest- 
ing book describing the actual working of this system. 

Orders for these books and correspondence for this depart- 
ment should be addressed to Mr. Wilson I, Gill, 340 West 
Duval St., Germantown, Philadelphia, Penna. 


On Nov. 18th I received a letter from a principal 
in New England, saying. ‘‘Please send me a copy 
of ‘The School Republic.’ This is a great scheme. 
We have about 300 pupils and expect to organize 
our 8th and gth grades next Monday.’’ Today I re- 
ceived a letter from the same gentleman, which 


’ 


answers from hisexperience a letter from California, 
received in the same mail. Here are extracts from 
both: 


‘*T have organized my 7th and 8th grades which 
are under my own instruction. I like the plan very 
much, and so do most of the students. We have 
no sympathy from our Superintendent or School 
Board. Nevertheless it works well in a small quiet 
way. 

‘*The students take almost entire charge of miis- 
demeanors, both during school hours and outside, 
such as whispering, improper acts in school, etc. 
“IT note that yon do not seem to advise leaving 
these small things to the judge, but I am doing so, 
aid with fine resIts.’’ 

I fully approve of his action. 

Following is an extract from the California letter. 
The writer is a stout friend of 
our cause, though he misunder- 
stands one feature, which conse- 
quently he dees not approve. I 
have not the slightest doubt of 
his approving when he more fully 
understands. This is what he says: 

‘My doubts about the complete 
School City plan are in reference 
to the courts. I am speaking 
frankly as you requested. I 
don’t see that it is right for chil- 
dren who kave done wrong to 
plead ‘not guilty’ and try to es- 
cape justice, as bad mendo inthe 
big world. You and I and ail 
who try to be good citizens rarely 
have to do with police and courts. 
It is the shady side of life and it 
seems to me best avoided, Your 
directions for organizing are sure- 
ly right; rooms first, and single 
legislative bodies. I shall try to 
read the Normal Instructor ar- 
ticles.’’ 

There is much more in this let- 
ter that is interesting, and which 
I mean to quote later, 


Principal's and Teachers’ Place in 
School Republic 


If those who give consideration 
to the question of pupils governing 
(Coutinued on page go) 
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The Children’s Holocaust 


The burning of the Lakeview schoolhouse at Col- 
linwood, Ohio, March 4th, with the loss of one 
hundred and sixty-four lives among the children, 
sent a thrill of horror over the country such as no 
other calamity—greater many times in loss ot life 
though it may have been—has ever equaled. The 
fact that the victims were children and the pecul- 
iar horror of their deaths, and also that from 
so many homes children go daily to ‘just such 
buildings as this at Collinwood, together with the 
natural heart-sympathy for stricken childhood and 
for parents thus bereft, accentuated the depth of 
feeling with which the news of the calamity was 
received the country over. 

Collinwood is a suburb of Cleveland, under sep- 
arate municipal government, with a population of 
about 8,000. The Lakeview School was a build- 
ing with three stories and basement. There were 
373 pupils enrolled and an attendance of about 325 
on the day of the disaster. There were nine teach- 
ers, all women. It was during the morning session 
that the flames were discovered coming from the 
basement under and near the front doors, and the 
alarm which summoned the children to the fire 
drill was sounded. So quick was the work of the 
flames that even the first floor pupils had to dash 
through them to the front entrance, and from one 
room most of the exits were by the windows and 
fire escape. It was in this first floor room that one 
of the teachers lost her life, evidently after bravely 
assisting all of the children out. The fifth grade 
was on the third floor, and these escaped by way of 
the fire escape, which their fire drill had familiar- 
ized them with. Seven or eight here broke from 
the line under the excitement and ran down the 
stairs and were among the lost. It was from the 
second floor rooms that most of the deaths occurred, 
among them another one of the teachers. Two 
stairways led trom this, one to the front and one 
to the rear entrance. The fire drill, which seems 
to have been well in hand, led the children 
towards the front entrance but here they were cut 
off by the flames which had already attacked the 
stairways. Taen there was the inevitable scramble 
and panic, and a rush for the rear doors from 
those who were not caught in the furnace at 
the front. Here at the foot of the stairway was the 
greatest loss of life. Just what the conditions of 
construction were which caused the jam and block- 
ade here is not yet clearly shown and only a 
definite plan of the building will give a full un- 
derstanding of it. But in a narrow hallway, partly 
obstructed by a wing partition, with an abrupt 
turn at the foot of the stairs, some of the frightened 
children stumbled and fell, others followed and were 
pushed over these, unti] there was a struggling 
mass of children piied high against the door which 
should have led to safety but which on this account 
could not be opened. Then followed a few minutes 
of horror, The people who reached the building 
first from the outside, though seeing the plight of 
the children—their children—and hearing their 
cries, were unable toopen the doors until the flames 
themselves had weakened them, when it was too 
late. A few rescues were made through the win- 
dows by those who were early at the scene, but 
within thirty minutes the floors had fallen in and 
nothing but twisted, distorted, blackened and for 
the most part unrecognizable bodies were there to 
be found. So soon was it all over—except the 
heartaclies in so many homes, and the lesson! 

The fire probably started from the furnace, though 
this was some distance from where it was first dis- 
covered. The first reports were that the outer doors 
opened inward, and even that the rear ones were 
locked. This last statement could not be true as 
some early exits through it are reported. It 
seems strange that there should be any conflict of 
testimony as to whether the doors opened inward 
or outward, but such there is. Ohio laws require 
outward opening doors, as well as do those of New 


York and other States, in all places of public 
gathering, and the plans of the building showed 
that they were so intended if not so constructed. 

A full investigation is being made and the true 
conditions will be made known. This will not 
bring back any of the children to the stricken 
homes of Collinwood, but it may save other com- 
munities from the depths of woe into which it has 
been cast. The Lakeview schoolhouse was probably 
no worse than hundreds of others in the country 
considered perfectly safe, and was better than many. 
The fire drill was practiced and there was a fire 
escape which was utilized. But there must have 
been defects which only such a horror reveals, As 
the Iroquois disaster turned attention to the theaters 
and public halls of the country, and the burning of 
the General Slocum to the crowded excursion 
steamers, so the holocaust at Collinwood has turned 
the eyes of the authorities to the conditions at the 
schools, and a thorough inspection is the order of 
the day in every village and city. There should 
be no trifling in this and there will not be. Fire 
proof construction. or near fire proof, will be 
demanded in new structures, and a remedying of 
the old as far as possible. The fire drill has done 
wonders, but cannot do it all. A modern schooihouse 
in New York City, a day or two after Collinwood 
emptied itself of 2500 pupils in one minute 
with a fire in the building, and there are many 
other examples similar to this. But belind the 
drill there was practically fire-proof construction, 
and the children marched, singing, over safe floors 
and down safe stairways. There must be no trap 
like this at Lakeview, and every teacher should 
closely watch in her daily rounds of duty, to see 
that no fault of construction is allowed to continue 
without attention being called to it, and above all 
to see that no temporary obstruction is placed where 
it will interfere with a clear path to safety under 
the most disturbed conditions. 


Memorizing Good Poetry 

It doesn’t take any longer for a child to learn a 
good poem than a pvor one, and the good poem 
may help him through a hard place in after 
life. Try spending this month of April on Long- 
fellow. Teach the children his beautiful ‘‘ Psalm of 
Life.’’ Let each child learn a selection from his 
poems and recite it every day. Soon all the chil- 
dren will be able to say the selections belonging 
to their mates as well as their own. Keep a picture 
of Longfellow where the children can see it, also a 
picture of his home. 

In a certain schvol in a large American city 
splendid work is done in committing poems and 
selections to memory. The children spend one year 
at a time on each of the poets; Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, Lowell, Holmes and Bryant. It is wonderful 
to see how many selections they can repeat and 
how well they can explain the author’s meaning. 
These children have learned to love good literature 
so well that they have asked their parents to buy the 
complete volumes of poems for further reading. 
They have also saved their pennies and bought 
a large picture of the’ poet of the year to hang in 
their schoolroom. They live with each poet for a 
year and learn to love him. This plan is well 
worth being adopted by every school. It could not 
fail to uplift the children and the full meaning of 
the words memorized will come to the children in 
after life and bear fruit. 


Physical Training 

We present this month the second article in Prof. 
Martin's series on Physical Training. The photo- 
graphs in this article were taken expressly for 
Normal Instructor, The subject of Breathing isa 
most important one. Scientists belicve that tuber- 
culosis can be prevented and cured by proper habits 
of breathing. 

Prof. Martin isa practical teacher and is well 
fitted to tell teachers how to help their pupils and 
themselves to develop their bodies in the best pos- 
sible manner. 





The Editor’s Page 





“Stand as if you had Bought and Paid for Your- 
self and were Proud of your Bargain.” 


Every reader of Normal Instructor, who has not 
already done so, will find it inspiring and profitable 
to read the series of books written by Susanna Co. 
croft and published by the Physical Culture Exten- 
sion Company, 57 Washington St., Chicago. The 
following selection taken from one of the books 
from this series entitled ‘‘ Character as Expressed in 
the Body,’’ is especially worthy of a teacher’s con- 


sideration. 
CONSCIOUS DIGNITY 


‘‘A proper amount of pride in one’s own dignity 
of manhood and womanhood is necessary to hold 
one’s place in the world, and to develop individual 
strength and force; it is necessary in order that one 
may grow as an independent entity ; but this pride 
is in the consciousness of one’s own power with 
God to be, to do, to create, and not a superficial 
pride in feeling above one’s fellow-man. A proper 
appreciation of one’s dignity of manhood and 
womanhood rather encourages one to reach out and 
to lift each man who has fallen blow his level, to 
his own again. 

‘One writer admonishing his charge to correct his 
physical attitude and to express dignity within 
himself, says: ‘Stand as if you had bought and paid 
for yourself and were proud of your bargain.’ 

‘*One educates, elevates and refines by the thoughts 
expressed through the voice. As a woman passes 
along the street she meets thousands of people to 
whom she may bring the thoughts of cultivation, 
refinement and womanliness, as expressed in quiet 
dignity of figure and movement, where she meets 
one person to impress with the thought through the 
voice, Think ot the opportunity for refining, edu- 
cative influence here!’’ 


No man or woman should be granted a teacher’s 
certificate to assume the responsibility of the train- 
ing of children who does not havea clear understand- 
ing of what constitutes correct carriage, and how to 
teach it to the children by example and by the best 
methods of training. 

Begin this month to ‘‘Stand asif you had bought 
and paid for yourself and were proud of your bar- 
gain.’’ Write this suggestion on the blackboard 
where the children can see it and every time you 
see the children stand or sit incorrectly point to 
these words. 


Reading and Telling What Has Been Read 


Some noted writer has said that all the universi- 
ties can do for a man is to teach him to read. If 
public school children can be taught to enjoy read- 
ing good books they will have learned the greatest 
lesson the school can teach them. About eiglhty- 
three per cent of all the children of America do 
not attend any school beyond the grammar grade. 
The principal reason why pupils fail to grasp their 
lessons easily is because of their inability to read 
understandingly. Will not every reader of Normal 
Instructor try harder than ever before to make this 
month of April show splendid progress in the read- 
ing classes. Try the plan of distributing stories 
among your pupils, giving each pupil a different 
story ; allow a certain amount of time for the class 
to study the story and to ask you the pronunciation 
of the difficult words then collect the stories and let 
the children tell what they have read. In time 
they will be able to dothis surprisingly well. It 
is a great thing to teach a child to read well orally, 
but don’t forget that children are called upon in 
after life ninety-nine times to read silently for once 
to read orally. If the stories are well selected and 
a prize is given-or favor granted tothe one who can 
tell-his story in the most interesting manner, the 
children will strive earnestly to improve. Thisex- 
ercise is a combined reading, memory and language 
exercise. Children who are taught to do this will 
learn how to remember what they read. 

The teacher who strives to interest pupils in good 
books to be read at home or in school after lessons 
are learned is doing the finest work a teacher can 
do. In the regulation eight years of common school 
life at best, only a few facts of knowledge can be 
learned, but if the child is taught to love reading, 
in these days of free libraries he may be educating 
himself for the remainder of his life. 
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A Note to Normal Instructor Readers 


You are;cordially invited to contribute material suitable 
for this department. ; 

Every teacher whose manuscript is published in this de- 
partment will receive in payment a certificate stating its 
value. This certificate will be accepted as cash by the pub- 
lishers of Normal Instructor when ordering books from their 
catalogue of books for school and individual libraries. A 
copy of this catalogue will accompany the certificate. This 
certificate may also be used when paying subscription to 
Norinal Instructor. 

When preparing manuscript, kindly observe the following 
points. Keep manuscript entirely separate from accom- 
panying letter. Use paper 8% inches by 5\inches. write 
plainly and concisely on one side only, holding the paper so 
as to make the lines about seven inches long. Rewrite your 
manuscript until you are sure it is written as well as you are 
able to express it and that the spelling, grammar, and punct- 
uation are correct, Limit each manuscript to 300 words. 
Write the number of words your manuscript contains in the 
upper right hand corner of the first page and your name and 
address in the upper left hand corner of the same page. If 
you have a camera or can secure the use of oue you are in- 
vited to send photographs of any interesting features of your 
school work to be published in this department. We shall be 
pleased to publish interesting specimens of pupils’ work 
when they contain unique features and are preparedina 
manner which permits them to be photographed satisfac- 
torily. Stop and think just how you expect the work to look 
when itis printed in this department before you send it. 
Address all communications intended for this department to 
Mrs. Elizabeth P. Bemis,.544 West 147th St., New York City. 


April Birthdays 

April 1, 1578—William Harvey. 

April 2, 1743—Thomas Jeffersén. 

April 2, 1805—Hans Christian Andersen. 

April 2, 1834—Bartholdi. 

April 8, 1783—Washington Irving, 

April 3, 1822—Edward Everett Hale. 

April 3, 1835—Harriet Prescott Spofford. 

April 4, 1794—Dorothea L. Dix. 

April 5, 1835—Louise Chandler Moulton. 

April 6, 1483-—-Raphael. a 

April 7, 1770—William Wordsworth. 

April 9, 1738—Israel Pumant. 

April 9, 1843—Adelina Patti. 

April 10, 1827—Gen. Lew Wallace. 

April 11, 1794—Edward Everett. 

April 12, 1777—Henry Clay 

April 15, 1814—John Lothrop Motley. 

April 16, 1786—Sir. John Franklin. 

April 17, 470 B. C.—Socrates (also given 
as June 5, 469 B. C. As the exact date is un- 
certain choose one day, and let the children 
tell his story on that date. ) 

April 19, 1721—Roger Sherman. 

April 20, 571—Mohammed. 

April 21, 1782—Froebel. 

April 21, 1816—Charlotte Bronte, 

April 22, 1791—James Buchanan, 

April 23, 1564—Shakespeare. 

April 23, 1818+James, A. Froude. 

April 23, 1813—Stephen A. Douglas. 

April 23, 1834—Chauncey Depew. 

April 24, 1750—John Trumbull. 

April 25, 1599—Oliver Cromwell. 

April 26, 1820—Alice Cary. 

April 26, 1834—‘*Artemus Ward”? -(Chas. 
F, Browne.) 

April 27, 1791—Samuel F. B. Morse. 

April 27, 1822—Gen. U. S. Grant. 

April 28, 1758—James Monroe. 


A Game of April Birthdays 


These names are those of famous men and women 
born in April. Write the questions on the black- 
board and let the pupils find the answers. All are 
familiar names. 

A famous general, whose initials have an 
odd story connected with them. (U. S. Grant.) 

A native of Denmark, a man who wrote 
charming fairy stories, read by children all 
over the world. (Hans Christian Andersen. ) 

What famous American author wrote the 
story of Rip Van Winkle? (Washington 
Irving.) 





What great artist, whose cherub faces you 
have seen, was born in April? (Raphael.) 

Who was the hero of the Wolf Den story—a 
noted American patriot? (Israel Putnam.) 

The greatest dramatic poet—his name is 
spelled in many different ways. (Shakespeare. ) 

One of two famous sisters, both of whom 
were poets. (Alice Cary.) 

Who was the Father of the ‘Telegraph? 
(Samuel F. B. Morse. ) 

A famous woman—a sweet singer. (Adel- 
ina Patti.) 

Who was the author of **Ben Hur?’ (Gen. 
Lew Wallace. ) 

Who wrote the pretty little poem called 
**We are Seven?’ (William Wordsworth. ) 

Who wrote the ‘‘Rise of the Dutch Re- 
public?” (John Lothrop Motley.) 

A famous philantrhopist—a woman. (Dor- 
othea L. Dix.) 


An Easter Diversion 


Having had some years’ experience in teach- 
ing, and knowing how eagerly progressive 
teachers grasp after new ideas and methods 
that shall contain both instruction and enter- 
tainment, I submit the following exercise. It 
is intended for eighth and ninth grade 
pupils, but older ones have been known to take 
great interest in it. So far as I know it is 
entirely original, and has never been published. 

Have ready as many Easter eggs as there are 
nea If ‘real eggs” are scarce and ‘‘come 
iigh,”’ the medium-sized candy ones may be 
used, as they can be purchased by the pound. 
Secrete them about the room, and request each 
pupil to find one. As soon as a pupil finds an 
egg he takes his place ina line. When all 
have formed in line, define the following 
words, which, it is understood, being with the 
syllable ‘tex’? (pronounced ‘‘egz.”’) If the 
pape can name the word from its definition, 
1e keeps his place in the line, if not, it is 
pews to the next, who, if successful, takes 
1is place, also hisegg. The one having the 
greatest number of eggs at the end of the exer- 
cise is the winner. 

Following isa list of words that may be 
used. 

1. To demand or require, (ex-act.) 

. To overstate the truth, (ex-aggerate.) 
. To elevate, to lift up, (ex-alt.) 

. To inspect, (ex-amine. ) 

. A pattern or copy, (ex-ample. ) 

To annoy, or irritate, (ex-asperate. ) 
. Designed for execution, (ex-ecutive. ) 
. One who executes, (ex-ecutor. ) 

9. Deserving of imitation, (ex-emplary.) 

10. One freed from duty or service, (ex- 
empt. ) 

11. To put forth effort, (ex-ert. ) 

12. To tire out, (ex-haust.) 

13. ‘To produce for inspection, (ex-hibit. ) 

14. To gladden, to animate, (ex-hilarate. ) 

15. ‘To urge by argument, (ex-hort.) 

16. To have being, (ex-ist. ) 

17. Excessive, enormous, (ex-orbitant. ) 

18. A foreign plant, (ex-otic. ) 

19. ‘To flow through the pores, (ex-ude.) 

20. To rejoice, (ex-ult), ete. 

-Luella Wilson Smith, Ohio. 
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Prize Puzzlers 


Thanks to the Normal Instructor I’ve found 
a plan which has succeeded in developing such 





close attention to Geographies, United States 
Histories, Readers and Literature text-books 
and reference works, that my only fear is that 
they'll soon be worn out! 

I saw that the help-One-Another Club would 
take good puzzles, and liked ones which were 
a help in Linens, geography and _ general 
kowledge. So I told my pupils that I would 
send their puzzles, if they were good, to those 
columns and then they could see their names in 
print. And how proud their parents—and 
they—would be! 

So the children are fairly wild over the 
work. ‘There is no time for idling or whisper- 
ing. ‘The pupils are studying their books, 
page by page, **making up”’ puzzles, rhymes, 
etc. And how the maps, even, are pored over! 

Incidentally, all recitations are decidedly 
better now, everything I say is listened to 
closely, for they are on the watch for items to 
use, and so much ‘‘odd’’ knowledge, —little 
things that do not come up in the class—is 
being gained daily. 

As this is a really-truly story, I won’t 
sign my name. But. 1 do advise you to join 
in the pleasure and profit we’re finding in this 
device of —A Prize Puzzler. 


A Book Hint 


I wonder if some other teacher would like a 
hint from my experience?  [t is in regard to 
books. Sometime ago | wrote for this depart- 
ment some “‘helps’? I had discovered, and 
received in payment certificates which I ex- 
changed for the Shakespeare set of thirteen 
little books. I chose these as I had just thir- 
teen pupils in my two higher grades. Instead 
of putting them into the school library I gave 
them as rewards to these pupils, as I wanted 
some solid reading to go into the homes the 
children represented. There were only a few 
cheap paper novels, the country newspaper, 
and some old magazines in these homes. ‘The 
people lived well, dressed well, and went to all 
the shows, dances, fairs, ete. But no money 
was ever laid out on good books, and yet that 
was just what ought to have been done. 

So I decided to put some standard books into 
each home, asa beginning. Each day, for a 
while, I put some questions on the board and 
allowed them to remain all day. -If the work 
was hard I put only one question on the board. 
The Shakespeare set was on the reference table, 
and each pupil took one play at a time, to 
hunt through it—or read slowly—for the 
quotations. If I wanted especial attention 
given to one play, I let fas. pupil read it 
through in turn, for one quotation only. 
Whenthe place was found, the words were un- 
derscored. Now, when we look for these lines, 
they are easily found, as all the best quotable 
couplets are plainly marked. Sometimes one 
of the beys would **stump”’ his father, e. g., 
to find the quotation, 

‘’For there was never yet philosopher, 
That could endure the toothache patiently. ’’ 

Or such ones as, 

‘‘Brevity is the soul of wit.’’ 
‘‘Small cheer and great welcome makes a merry 
feast.”’ 

When some of the fathers were at work in 
the woods during the day, the boys would hunt 
up such lines as, 

‘*Many strokes, though with a little axe, 

Hew down and fell the hardest timbered oak.’’ 

**O, it is excellent 
To have a giant’s strength; but it is tyranous to use 
it like a giant.’’ 
‘‘There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.’’ 

[Nonsense helps us to remember the sense, 
sometimes; so I told them how some one 
quoted this,—- 

‘‘There’s a divinity that shapes our ends rough, 

Hew them how we will!’’ 

What a difference it makes, if we change a 

comma sometimes! | 
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Sometimes I would put three or four quota- 
tions on the board for the girls, and the same 
number for the boys, on the other side of the 
room, and see which side would win. Or, at 
other times, give each side the same set. These 
were one of the sets for the girls: 

‘‘Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge. 
‘‘Some must watch while some must sleep, 
So runs the world away.’’ 
“Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove unkind.’’ 
‘‘When shall we three meet again— 
In thunder, lightning or in rain?’’ 

We also had Shakespeare Quotation Matches, 
in which, instead of spelling down, the rival 
sides quoted down. I would give the quota- 
tion, and the pupil would name the play where 
it was found. Or each would repeat a quota- 
tion, or sit down if he failed to remember one. 
So the one who stood longest would win, just 
as in spelling matches. 

The plays were given as rewards for the work 
done. And I have the satisfaction of knowing 
that each family owns a book. Of course we 
do not mean to stop with one book. I want to 
have a book go to each family each month if 
possible. We mean to earn the money for this, 
and have already made quite a start. I think 
the books will do even more good in the homes 
than at school. Of course, this would not be 
the best plan everywhere, but as it has proved 
the best for us, I pass on this little suggestion 
to you. For the homes do. need so much done 
for them, in some places at least. And my 
pupils work harder for the personal ownership 
of the books than they welll do for a general 
library. (But I mean that to be earned, too, 
some day. )—'Leacher. 


Native Heath of Vegetables and Fruits 


To know where our common vegetables and 
fruits originally came from, is a source of 
much interest and surprise to many, when their 
origin is learned. Almost every one knows 
that America gave to the world the potato, 
tomato, Indian corn, pineapple and the choco- 
late tree. About the sweet potato there is 
some doubt; some claim it first appeared in 
Central America, while others give credit to 
the East Indies. 

A large number of the vegetables in daily 
use were brought from Asia. Others were in 
use from time immemorial. On the other 
hand, some of the best known and liked have 
been in use only a very short time. The 
pumpkin has always been looked on as a dis- 
tinctively American food, owing to it being 
cultivated by the Indians; it is now believed 
to be of Asiatic origin, and was brought into 
England towards the end of the sixteenth 
century. 

The bean is known to have been cultivated 
by the Egyptians, Romans and Greeks, and 
has always been regarded as a valuable article 
of food. The pea is probably a_ native of 
China, and is much used throughout the 
Orient. ‘The onion has been in use since the 
days of ancient Egypt, and was widely culti- 
vated. It first apppeared in India. Barley 
was raised in ancient Egypt and was a staple 
food among the Jews and Romans. _ Its nutri- 
tive qualities are such that it was eaten as an 
article of daily food by athletes of ancient 
Grecee. Its first appearance in America was 
in the year 1611, being cultivated in Virginia 
by the Jamestown colony. In 1629 it was 
grown by the colonists on Massachusetts Bay. 

Spinach is a Persian plant and was intro- 
duced into Europe by the Arabs. Capers 
originally grwe wild in Greece; later the shrub 
was brought into Southern Europe. Parsley 
is said to have come from Egypt and mythology 
tells us that victors wore crowns of it. Rice 
was first known in China, and was brought to 
South Carolina as early as 1697. Sago grows 
in the East Indies and is a species of palm. 


The beet is a native of Pamgny, from where 
it spread throughout Germany, but was used 
only as a food for cattle until 1747, when a 
French scientist named Achard discovered 
that sugar could be made from it. 

Oranges are thought to have been originally 
brought from China. The pineapple grows 
wild in South America, Mexico, West Indies, 
East Indies and Zanzibar. Cherries were 
known in England as far back as the fourteenth 
century and it is believed they were brought 
there by the Romans. ‘The lemon is a native 
of Asia; as a cultivated fruit tree it was early 
known and spread by the Arabs. However, 
it was not ame to the Europeans until 
within a pose: sig ee short time, being in- 
troduced perhaps by the Crusaders. 

The local origin of the peach is ascribed to 
Per-ia, although De Cautolle points to China 
as its birthplace. During the latter part of 
the fifteenth century, or the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, the cultivation of the straw- 
berry began in Europe. The apple grows wild 
on the Himalaya mountains. Like many 
other fruits we prize, it is a native of Western 
or Central Asia. It has grown in Southern 
and Central Europe from days before the dawn 
of history. — were first brought to Great 
Britain by the Romans. About the apricot 






It was 


is a difference of opinion. 
formerly believed to be a native of Armenia 
but now it is said to be indigenous to the 
plains of America.—M. G. Buckley. 
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Telephone Talks 


Have you ever used one of those ‘*telephone”’ 
coffee-mills? My landlady had one, and when 
I found, one day, that it. was worn out and 
shé was going to throw it into the rubbish can, 
I asked for it. And great was her wonder at 
what I ‘‘wanted with an old coffee-grinder”’ 
in a schoolroom. 

When Harry, my “‘big boy,’’ had screwed it 
on one side of a school-window, the curiosity 
of the giver and of the children was at last 
satisfied. The children were perfectly de- 
lighted with the new play, and never realized 
that it was a lesson in thinking, reasoning and 
composition writing. 

For this is the way I used our new schoo:- 
room decoration. Harry Gowan was my 
brightest pupil, so I chose him for the principal 
part. He went to the telephone and carried 
on a one-sided conversation with the person 
supposed to be at the other end of his line. No 
one in the room, of course, knew to whom he 
was talking, or what was imagined to be said 
by that person. But every pupil was listening, 
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armed with pad and pencil and took down 
Harry’s conversation, trying to fill in what 
was said at the other end. We had several 
visitors (for my landlady was so curious to find 
out the mystery that she came with some of 
her friends, to see if she could solve it) and I 
gave them rand pencil, too. Only one 
of the ladies filled out the conversation, but 
even this one paper added to the fun. Harr 
read his double conversation, after the other 
papers had been read; and such a merry hour 
as we had! You see, every paper was entirely 
different from all the others, and each one as 
it was read was greeted with applause and 
laughter. It was such an enthusiastic audience 
that we had that day! For the questions and 
answers were so very different, and none were 
like Harry’s. 

E. g. This was the real conversation, but of 
course the pupils heard only Harry’s side. 

Harry—"* Hello Central, give me 336 Du- 
pont, please.”? (Waits a second. ) 

Harry—‘Hello! that you? Just wanted to 
know if you'd made your decision yet.”’ 

1. ‘About the picnic, you mean?” 

Harry, ** Yes.”’ 

2. “I’m going—shall take sugar. 
will you take?” 

Harry—** Lemons. 

3. “For heading the procession? 
going to bring one.” 

(The other end of the line is represented by 
italics. This is only the beginning of the con- 
versation. ) 

Susie filled in the pauses thus: 

1. ‘‘You mean what I’ve decided to write 
about ?”’ 

2. ‘I shall take for my subject The War of 
Independence. What shall you write about ?”’ 
3. **Merle is going to write on the Flag.”’ 

Another paper decided that the conversation 
was between Riecy and a grocer, and that the 
ordered lemons and sweet flag. One of the 
boys thought that Harry used **lemons”’ as an 
exclamation, and that he was hurrying up his 
order for a silk flag to run up on his lawn. 

You see, such a conversation brings in all 
punctuation marks, is a spelling and composi- 
tion drill, arouses the interest, stimulates the 
imagination, and teaches thought and concen- 
tration—besides being ‘just lots of fun,”’ as 
all the children declared. But see if one of 
your neighbors hasn’t an old coffee-mill for 
you; or have the boys fix up something to look 
like a real telephone, for it adds a hundred 

r cent to the fun to turn the handle and 
“call up”’ the other end of the line in a realistic 
manner. So ‘first catch your hare’’—that is, 
put up your telephone first, and when the 
children are ‘‘ just wild’’ to find out its why 
and wherefore, begin the game. And then, 
you’ll agree with us that it is “just fun!” 


What 


How about the flag ?”” 
|Vilhtam’s 


A Blue Pencil Composition Hint 


It takes sv much time to correct papers. 
And yet, if children are to learn the art of 
language they must have constant drill in 
written work. The science of language, which 
is grammar, the “‘why”’ of it—really belongs 
to the high school. But many of the pupils 
do not take the high school course. So do 
your best to teach them the use of good lan- 
guage in the Primary and Intermediate Grades. 

This is une way in which I save time in the 
work of correcting papers. While the pupils 
are at some desk work I glance over the 
papers, inclosing in blue-pencil brackets the 
Incorrect sentence words. 

I then use the papers for a dictation exercise. 
I read the inclosed sentences, omitting the 
mistakes, and the pupils fill out the blanks 
correctly. I never read the mistakes, as I 
think that fixes it in the mind. The pupils 
are sent to the blackboard, as I can thus see 
the work quickly. I read one of the papers, 


saying ‘‘dash”’ where a blank is left for them 
to fill out. I watch the board closely, saying 
*‘erase’’ as soon as I see a pupil making a mis- 
take. (I want it out of sight as quickly as 
possible). I call on a pupil whose work I have 
seen is correct, and the others correct their 
mistakes as he reads. 

E. g., with a yous class, this was in one of 
the papers: ‘‘I have a pet cat. His name is 
(tom.) He (don’t) know his name yet. So I 
call him Kitty, but last night when I (hollered) 
(come, tom) he (come running like he knew 
his name.”’ 

I told them that the cat’s name was ‘Tom, 
and at once a pupil spelled *‘capital T-o-m, 
Tom.”’ Half of the class knew at once that 
don’t was ‘“‘do not” and plural, so not to be 
used with “‘he;’’ they gave ““doesn’t,”’ ‘*called”’ 
for ‘‘hollered,’’ and wrote ‘‘Come, Tom,”’ in 
order to show the quotation marks as well as 
the comma and capitals. The writer himself 
gave “‘came’’ instead of **come,’’ but all were 
rather slow in finding the word to use for the 
*‘like”’ blank. So I helped them to find ‘‘as 
if.”’ 

Sometimes,—although I dislike to have 
them see the mistakes and get them fixed in 
their minds—I pass back the blue-marked 
ge for them to correct without help. I 

nd that they are often able to correct at least 
three-fourths of the mistakes themselves on 
second thought. When I try this method, I 
give a tiny reward for the unmarked exercise, 
and ‘special mention’? of those containing 
only one blue line or bracket. A word wrong] 
~ ag is underscored with the blue mi 
The bracket means something else—capital, 
quotation mark, question mark, another word 


to be used, ete. —C. C, C. 


Diggers at Work 


You remember that I bought some ‘* Digger”’ 
buttons for my pupils who worked hardest? 
The little silver pick-axe and spade on each 
blue button are a continual reminder to us to 
**dig and delve.” 

In the reference books in our schoo! library 
can be found the answers to all of the follow- 
ing questions. And if you want a delightful 
recreation put such puzzles on the board, with- 
out the answers of course, as these are only 
given here to save you time and work—and let 
the children dig in the books for them in any 
leisure moment they find, and then make a 
game of them. I use my puzzles on Friday 
afternoon. 


Noted Nicknames in United States History 
1. Who was called the ‘Sleepless ‘Thief ?”’ 
Ans. Anthony Wanye. 
2. Who was the ** Hair-buying Generai ?”’ 
Ans. Gen. Hamilton. 
3. Who was the ‘‘Founder of the Express 
Business in America ?”’ 
Ans. William F. Harnden. 
4. Who was the **Great Admiral ?”’ 
Ans. John Cabot. 
5. Who was the “Light of the Western 
Churches ?”’ Ans. ‘Thomas Hooker. 
6. Who is called the ‘** Rainbow Chaser ?”’ 
Ans. Calvin S. Brice. 
7. Who was called **Gentleman George ?”’ 
Ans. George H. Pendleton. 
8. Who was ** Black Tom ?”’ 
Ans. Thomas Corwin. 
9. Who was the **Ohio Gong ?”’ 
Ans. William Allen. 
10. Who was called the ‘“*Mill Boy of the 
Slashes ?”” Ans. Henry Clay. 
11. Who was ‘*Old Elbow Room ?’’ 
Ans. John Burgoyne. 
12. Who was called ** Peter Porcupine ?” 
Ans. Peter Stuyvesant 
13. Who was the *‘Father of Virginia ?’’ 
Ans. Joke Smith. 


14. Who was called the ‘‘Old Roman ?”’ 
Ans. Allen G. Thurman. 
15. Who was called ‘Silver Spoon ?”’ 
Ans. Benjamin Butler. 
16. Who was called **‘Old Probabilities ?”’ 
Ans. Albert J. Myer. 


You will find that, in the course of this 
digging, your pupils will chance upen other 
nicknames or “‘catchy’’ little items of interest. 
Give some small reward, stars, special marks, 
special mention in the weekly ‘iad paper, in 
the town paper if the editor will allow it, and 
if the pupil has a good list of interesting, 
original **puzzles.’? I found one editor who 
was willing to print,—though he could not pay 
for such items of interest. And so we contrib- 
uted regularly a quarter of a column of ‘‘dig- 
gings.’’ The children wrote really bright little 
exercises and puzzles and the subscribers en joyed 
digging out the answers, too. I had never faa 
an easier time with any school than this year 
when the children ‘actually wrote for the 
paper.”” How they have worked at writing, 
spelling, language, history, geograhy, _bio- 
graphy and general literature lessons, in order 
to keep their popular **Puzzle Corner’* well 
filled. Each issue, many eager eyes turn to 
** Puzzle Corner, by our —— young folks,’’ the 
very first thing. And the editor told me that 
this feature had brought him in many new 
subscribers; for the friends of the children like 
to see their work, and the children are so 
pleased to **see their names in print (and the 
parents, too, are so proud to see those names 
there), that they coax their fathers to sub- 
scribe, or even do so themselves. 

I have never seen this plan used elsewhere. 
And it may not be possible for all editors to 
take such work. But if your editor can and 
will do so, and if your pupils are as perfectly 
fascinated with the ‘‘digging’’? as mine are, 
you will find this device a ** perfectly splendid” 
one, as our school declares.—Jean Halifax. 





Happy Old Age 


Most Likely to i‘ollow Proper Eating 


As old age advances, we require less food to 
replace waste, and food that will not overtax 
the digestive organs, while supplying true 
nourishment. 

Such an ideal food is found in Grape-Nuts, 
made of whole wheat and barley by long bak- 
ing and action of diastase in the barley which 
changes the starch into sugar. 

The phosphates also, placed up under the 
bran-coat of the wheat, are ie: in Grape- 
Nuts, but left out of white flour. They are 
necessary to the building of brain and nerve 
cells. 

**I have used Grape-Nuts,”’ writes an Iowa 
man, “for 8 years and feel as good and am 
stronger than I was ten years ago. Iam over 
74 years old and attend to my business ever y 
day. 

** Among my customers I meet a man ever 
day who is 92 years old and attributes his 
good health to the use of Grape-Nuts and 
Postum which he has used for the last 5 years. 
He mixes Grape-Nuts with Postum and says 
they go fine together. : 

**For many years before I began to eat 
Grape-Nuts, I could not say that I enjoyed life 


? 


- or knew what it was to be able to say, ‘I am 


well.’ I suffered greatly with constipation, 
_ my habits are as regular as ever in my 
ife. ; 

**Whenever I made extra effort I depend on 
Grape-Nuts food and it just fills the bill. I 
can think and write a great deal easier.”’ 

‘; There’s a Reason.’? Name given by Pos- 
tum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read. “The 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
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NOTE TO THE READERS OF NORMAL INSTRUCTOR :— 

You are all invited to send material to this department 
which you have used with success in your own schools. 

Remuneration for accepted original recitations, dialogues 
and special day exercises will be given at regular rates. 

Remuneration for accepted clippings of recitations will be 
made at the rate of five centseach. Four, six and eight line 
recitations for primary children are particularly desired. 
When sending clippings the following rules should be ob- 
served. Paste each clipping on uniform slips of paper, 324 
inches wide and 5% inches long, only one clipping to a slip. 
Leave space at the top of slip for your name and address. 
State also at the top of the slip for what grade and special 
day you consider the selection appropriate. Clippings must 
be from periodicals not over two years old, must state the 
name of the author of the recitation and name of the period- 
ical from which it is coral 

Address all correspondence intended for this department to 
Editor of Friday Exercises, Normal Instructor, 544 West 147 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


Classified Recitations for April 
By Annie Stevens Perkins 


Band of Mercy Day.—April 12 

The Pet Lamb—Wordsworth. Primary. 

The Kitten and the Falling Leaves—Wordsworth. 
Intermediate. The first forty lines are used for 
recitation. 

Fidelity—Wordsworth. .Grammar. The 
records a pathetic incident. 

Incident Characteristic of a Favorite Dog—Words- 
worth. Grammar. 

Tribute to the Memory of the Lame Dog—Words- 
worth. Grammar. 

Sheep-Washing—Wordsworth. Grammar. 

The White-footed Deer-—Bryant. Intermediate. 

White Witchcraft-Robert Browning. Inter- 
mediate. Story of the poet’s pet toad. 

To Flush, My Dog—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
Grammar. 

Knights of the Round Table—Z. Cocke. Primary. 
Sir Faithful and Sir Christopher,—Arthur’s dogs. 
A rescue. 

The Calf—Phoebe Cary. Intermediate. 

The Faithful Dog—Mrs. Sigourney. Grammar. 

The Monkey—Mary Howitt. 

The Chicken’s Mistake—Phoebe Cary. Primary. 

Tom—Constance Woolson. Intermediate. ‘‘Yes! 
—Tom was our dog.’’ An exciting story. 

Thank you, Pretty Cow—Jane Taylor. -Primary. 

I Love Little Pus:y—Jane Taylor. Primary. 

A Night With «. Wolf—Bayard Taylor. Inter- 
mediate. An ex « lent recitation fora boy. Con- 
tains a story. ‘‘ 3-ast and Man are brothers.’’ Tie 
poem is found in old readers and in collections, 
as well as in the volume of the poet’s writings. 

Little Bell—Thomas Westwood. Primary. 

The Ancient Mariner—S. T. Coleridge. The six 
well-known lines from this poem are indispensable. 
‘*He prayeth weli who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast,’’ etc. 

Seven Times One—Jean Ingelow. Primary. From 
‘*Songs of Geven.’’ 

Ajax—Phoebe Cary. Intermediate. 

The Cow—R. L. Stevenson. Primary, 

Llewellyn and His Dog—Robert Southey. Inter- 
mediate. This very sad story is not suitable for all 
grades. Manv teachers prefer not to use it. It 
contains a salutary lesson, however. 

To a Mouse. (On turning up a mouse in her nest 
with the plough)—Robert Burns. Grammar. On 
account of the dialect, this recitation should be 
attempted by older pupils only. ‘‘The best laid 
schemes of mice and men gang aft a-gley.’’ 

‘The Quality of Mercy—Shakespeare. Grammar. 
Eighteen iines from ‘'The Merchant of Venice,”’ 
beginning, ‘‘The quality of mercy is not strained.’’ 

Mister Hop-Toad—J. W. Riley. Primary. A very 
‘‘cute’’ recitation for a boy. 

Selections from MHiawatha’s Childhood-—Long- 
fellow. Intermediate. ‘‘When he heard the owl 
at midnight,’’ etc., including description of Hia- 
watha’s Chickens and Hiawatha’s Brothers, to ‘‘ But 
he heeded not.”’ 

The Bell of Arti—Longfellow. Grammar. Story 
of the starving horse who pulled at the Bell of Atri 
and won justice. 

Eric and Axel—Bayard Taylor. 
Stanzas I, 2, 3, 6, 8. 

See also poems listed under Birds. 


Patriot’s Day.—April 19 
Paul Revere’s Ride—Longfellow. Intermediate. 
The Nineteenth of April—Larcom. Grammar. 
Lexington—Whittier. Grammar. 
Lexington—Holmes. Grammar. 
Ode Read at Concord at the tooth Anniversary 
of Concord and Lexington—Lowell. Grammar. 


poem 


Intermediate. 


FRIDAY EXERCISES 














Quotations from this poem are appropriate for use 
in any grade. 

Concord Hymn—Ralph Waldo Emerson. Inter- 
mediate. Every class should know this hymn,— 
‘By the rude bridge that arched the flood,’’ ete. 
The first stanza is the inscription on the Minute- 
Man monument at Concord. Perry Pictures Com- 
pany furnish a copy that shows the words plainly. 


Nature Trees.—Arbor Day 

Yew-Trees—-Wordsworth. Grammar. 

Ye Lime-Trees—Wordsworth. Grammar. 

The Haunted Tree—Wordsworth. Grammar. 

The Planting of the Apple Tree—Bryant. Inter- 
mediate. 

The Pines—Zitella Cocke. Grammar. 

Arbor Day—Margaret Sangster. Grammar. 

Forest Blessings—Sangster. Primary. 

The Little Green Umbrellas—Sangster. Primary. 

The Days of a Tree—Sangster. Grammar. 

Take the Fruit I Give You—Lucy Larcom (in 
‘‘Hints.’’) Intermediate. 

The Trees—Larcom. Grammar. 
wasted listening to the trees.) 

The Comfort of the Pines—Zitella Cocke. Gram- 
mar. This poem is to be found in ‘‘A Doric Reel.”’ 
Others from the same author, in ‘‘ The Grasshopper’s 
Hop.”’ 

The Pine Tree—Lowell. Grammar. 

The Oak Tree—Lowell. Grammar. 

The Birch Tree—Lowell. Grammar. Sitanazs 1, 
2, 6, of this poem are especially well adapted for 
Arbor Day recitation. 

On Planting a Tree at Inveraray—Lowell. Gram- 
mar. Very appropriate. 

The Maple—Lowell. Grammar. 

My Dryad—Abbie Farwell Brown. Primary. 
‘*My little oak is slender and tall.’’ Very pretty 
for a little girl to recite. 

Under the Greenwood Tree—Shakespeare. Pri- 
mary. 

Summer Woods— Mary Howitt. Intermediate. 

How the Leaves Came Down—Susan Coolidge. 
Primary. 

The Palm Tree—Whittier. 
of the Palm. 

Among the Trees—Bryant. Grammar. Selections 
from this poem suitable for recitation and quotation. 

Voices of the Night—Longfellow. Grammar. 
The prelude, beginning ‘‘Pleasant it was when the 
woods were green.’’ 

The Prelude to Evangeline—Longfellow. Gram- 
mar. ‘‘This is the forest primeval.’’ 

Eliot's Oak—Longfellow. Grammar. A sonnet, 
very appropriate for Arbor Day. 

Stately Pines—Bayard Taylor. Grammar. Selec- 
tions from this poem give opportunity for fine 
elocutionary work, as also, selections from the 
poem given next in most collections of this poet’s 
writings,‘‘ Metempsychoiss of the Pine.’’ Gramunar. 

The Pine Forest of Monterey—Bayard Taylor. 


Graiumar. 
Nature Birds.—Bird Day 


The Green Linnet—Wordsworth. Grammar. 

To the Cuckoo—Wordsworth. Intermediate. Two 
poems bear the same title. 

To a Skylark—Wordsworth. 
poems again with the same title. 

Water Fowl—Wordsworth. Gramunar. 

The Patrot and the Wren—Wordsworth. Grammar. 

A Wren’s Nest—Wordsworth. Grammar. 

The Redbreast—Wordsworth Grammar. The 
poem records a pretty incident. 

Hark! ’Tis the Thrush—Wordsworth. Grammar. 

I Know an Aged Man—Wordsworth. Grammar. 
The poem records the story of a pauper’s pet red- 
breast. 

The Sparrow’s Nest—Wordsworth. Intermediate. 

The Return of the Birds—Bryant. Intermediate. 

The Waterfowl—Brvant. Grammar. The poem 
contains a lesson of hope. 

Robert of Lincoln—Bryant. Grammar. 

The Little Brown Thrush—Larcom. Primary. 

The Little Brown Mate—Sangsier. Primary. 

Sir Robin—Larcom. Intermediate. 

The Sing-Away Bird—Larcom. Primary. 

The Field Sparrow—Larcom. Intermediate. 

Do You Ask What the Bird Says?—Samuel Tay- 
lor Coleridge. Primary. 

The Robin—Whittier. Grammar. 

How the Robin Came—Whittier. Grammar. An 
Algonquin legend. 

Sea-Mews in Winter Time—Jean Ingelow. Gram 
mar. 


(Time is never 


Intermediate. Uses 


Grammar. Two 


The Warbling of Blackbirds—Ingelow. Grammar. 

The Little Sandpiper—Celia Thaxter. Inter- 
mediate. 

What Does Little Birdie Say?—Alfred Tennyson, 
Primary. In ‘‘Sea Dreams.’’ 

The Sea Mew—Elizatbeth 
Grammar. 

My Doves—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Grammar. 

My Aviary—Holmes. Grammar. 

To a Skylark—Percy Bysshe Shelley. Grammar. 

The Birds’ Orchestra—Thaxter. Intermediate. 
Interesting and bright for recitation. 

Yellow-Bird—Thaxter, Primary. 

The Nest. (May and December) — Lowell. 
Grammar. 

Phoebe—Lowel]. Grammar. 

The Little Doves. Primary. This is to be found 
set to sweet music in ‘‘Kndergarten Chiimes’’ by 
Kate Douglass Wiggin. It begins, ‘‘High in the 
top of an old pine tree, Broods a mother dove with 
her young ones three.’’ 

Who Stoie the Bird’s Nest?—Lydia M. Child. 
Primary. 

The Robin—Thaxter. Primary. 

Don’t Kill the Birds—Colesworthy. Primary. 
Useful, as are many bird poems, on Band of Mercy 
Day. 

Anxiety—George Macdonald. Primary. 

‘*A little bird sat on the edge of her nest.’ 

The Sparrows’ Nest—Mary Howitt. Primary. 

The Snow Bird’s Song—F. C. Woodworth. 
Primary. 

‘*Merrily singing his chick-a-dee-dee!’’ 

Hark! Hark! the Lark!—Shakespeare. 
mediate. Nine lines from Cymbeline. 

The Eagle—Tennyson. Primary. 

The Skylark—Thoinas Hood. Intermediate. 

Birds of Passage—Longfellow. Intermediaie. 

The Emperor’s Bird’s-Nest—Longfeilow. Inter- 
mediate. 

The Birds of Killingworth—Longfellow. Gram- 
mar. In ‘‘Tales of a Wayside ‘un.’’ 

The Herons of Elmwood—Lougfellow. Grammar. 

Ingratitude—Thomas Bailey Aldrich.  Inter- 
mediate. 

‘Four bluish eggs all in the moss.’’ 

The Peter-Bird—Field. Grammar. This poem 
is rather lengthy but should be known. It can be 
used in the class. 

Shadows of Birds~Helen Hunt Jackson. 
mar. j 
What the Birds Said and What the Birds Sang— 
Macdonald. Primary. 

What Professor Owl Knows—Macdonald. Primary, 


Nature and the Children 
By L. M. H. 
(An Arbor Day Exercise.) 


Barrett Browning. 


Inter- 


Gram- 


Decorate the stage with bare boughs, branches of 
pine, fir and spruce and a tail clock with the hands 
set at half past twelve, and the word April in large 
letters across its face. 

Nature wears a wreath. of green leaves, and a 
green flower-sprinkled dress. She carrries a broom 
and appears te oe sweeping aud cleaning away last 
year’s leaves and the winter's snow. (Represent 
snow by cotton.) 

The Rain wears gray; The Sun, yellow’ Blue- 
bird, blue. 

The children carry branches of trees. 





Nature (appears to be hurried and anxious)— 
I haven’t a minute to spare, not one, 
For my spring-time work is but just begun. 
North Wind is prowling around my door, 
Growling and blustering o’er and o’er. 
What’s to be done with the ice and snow 
Unless he leaves me, I’d like to know? 
The flowers are locked in the-frozen ground, 
Not one will stir while he is around. 

(Goes to the window and calls.) 


South Wind! South Wind! hurry along, 

And call here the bluebirds to sing me a song. 

Rain and Sunshine, come do your part, 

’Tis time for the grasses green to start. 

For ’tis half past twelve by April's clock! 

(Knock outside.) 

Hark! outside did I hear a knock? 

(South Wind peeps in at the door.) 
South Wind— 

Did you call me, Mother Nature? 

Nature (throws down broom and runs‘to welcome 
her) — 

Yes, yes, my child. Come in! Come in! You 
are late but never mind, we’ll soon have things in 
order now that vou are here. 

South Wind— 

Yes, I know I am late, but it is all the fault of 
that blustering old North Wind. He tried to coax 
me ‘to let him stay awhile longer, and when I re- 
fused, he was so angry he almost took my breath 
away, aud I was quite afraid of him. But here Iam 
at last; and now tell me what you wish me to do, 
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Nature— 
Go to the woods, and in bright array 
Dress all the trees for Arbor Day. 
Teil old Winter his place to keep ; 
Bid the flowers awake from sleep; 
Waken the butterflies, bugs and bees ; 
Put the catkins upon the trees,— 
In short, my dear, do everything, : 
That will say to the world, ‘‘ ’Tis Spring! ’Tis 
Spring !’’ 

(South Wind goes out. 
inside the door.) 
Bluebird— 

Tra-la-la! Tra-la-la! Did you call me, mother dear? 
Nature— 
Yes, yes, little Bluebird, welcome here. 
The days have been long since you southward flew 
And vainly I’ve looked in the fields for you. 
Now, come and sing me a merry lay,— 
A pretty song about Arbor Day. 
Song.—Tune, ‘‘ Jack and Jill.’’ 
Arbor Day is on the way, 
And trees you should be planting ; 
Birds that sing are on the wing, 
And come its pleasures chanting. 
(Rain taps at the door and looks in.) 
Rain— s 
Tap, tap at your door; now pray can it be 
That any one here is calling for me? 
Nature— 

Yes, my dear, I need your help. You must call 
up the clouds and bid them go to work at once, for 
the ground must be ready to plant trees upon Arbor 
Day. 

Rain— 


Bluebird puts his head 


I’m always ready such work to do, 
And I’ll go at once. Adieu, adieu! 
(As he goes out the sun looks in.) 

Sun-— ; 

Did I hear you calling me, Mother Nature? 
Nature— 

To be sure I called. 
the Spring cleaning alone? 
are growing lazy! 

Sun— ; 

Don’t grumble, Mother Nature, I may be a little 
late, but I’11 make up for it now. 


Do you expect me to do all 
I’m really afraid you 


Nature— 

Well, my dear, see that you do. ‘The work must 
be done at once, so don’t stop to play with the 
Rainbow. 

Sun— 
Don’t worry, mother, J’1l attend to everything. 
(The Sun goes out. ) 
Nature— 
. tiark! I really believe the children are coming 
already. 
(Enter Children singing. )— 
Song.—Tune, ‘‘ Bonnie Dundee.’’ 
We are children so merry, so happy and gay, 
Who together would celebrate this Arbor Day. 
For now rustling and swaying with every breeze, 
We have found in the woodlands the bonny green 
trees. 
We've summoned them here, but nevertheiess, 
Not one will come hither without a spring dress. 
So Nature, we pray, that for Arbor Day, 
You will border their robes with the catkinsso gay. 
Nature— 

j will do the best I can, my children, and I think 
I may safely promise to have their pretty new 
gowns ready soon. Are you quite sure it is time to 
plant the trees? 

Children— 

Of course it is, for don’t we know 

That Winter has packed up his drifts of snow? 

At the door of the year the great sun knocks 

And rivers and lakes with his beams unlocks; 

While down in the marshes the frogsare peeping, 

And Earth no longer lies dreaming and sleeping. 


The flowers awake and the wild bees hum; 
Everything whispers that Spring has come. 
In fields and woodlands the tress are seen 
Waiting for robes of misty green, 
For they know very weil, all over the Nation, 
It soon will be time for their celebration. 
Nature— 
Why should you plant trees? Aren’t there enough 
already? 
Children— 
Go ask the birds, dear Nature, 
Who in their branches rest; 
Without the trees for shelter, 
Where would they build each nest? 
If we had no green forests, 
But one vast, treeless plain, 
This world wouid be a desert; 
Where should we get our rain? 
That man, too oft destroys them, 


’ them, 


Dear Nature, we complain ; 
And so we try to do our best, 
To make them grow again. 


Nature— 

I hope you will succeed in going that. And 
now, tell me wiat can I do for you? How can I 
help your Arbor Day? 

Children— 
We ask of you, O Nature, 
Your blessing on the trees; 
Send on them rain and sunshine 
And temper every breeze. 
And, in return, dear mother, 
For all your tender care, 
They’ll give food, heat and shelter, 
And purify the air. 
Nature— - 

Dear children, your petition is granted. I love 
the trees and shall always do my best to preserve 
And, now, I wonder if any one can tell me 
where Arbor Day originated? 

First Child— 
I know, it was far to the westward. 
And Nebraska was pioneer. 
Nature— 
Can any among you tell me, 
What was the day and year? 


Second Child— 
I can, but now let me read you 
What their olden records say ; 
And then you will know how the people 
Established this Arbor Day. 


(Reads from the Records of the State Board of 
Agriculture, held at Lincoln, Nebraska, january 4, 
1872) :— 

‘* Resolved, that Wednesday, the toth day of 
April, 1872, be, and the same is hereby, especially 
set apart and consecrated for tree planting in the 
State of Nebraska, and the State Board of Ayri- 
culture hereby name it Arbor Day.’’ 


Children— 
Since then, in a long procession, 
It has marched on from State to State ; 
Until now, over all the Nation 
Arbor Day all celebrate. 


Nature— 

Yes, as people grow wiser they are beginning to 
learn the value of tie forests they have been destroy- 
ing, and now nearly every State in the Union 
appoints one day, (not all have the same one) in 
which they plant trees. 

(Tapping outside, and enter Rain, the South 
Wind, and the Sun.) 

They Sing.—Tune, ‘‘Raindrops’’ in ‘‘Little Pil- 
grim Songs."’ 

Tap, tap! Tap, tap! Tapping, tapping at the door! 
Mother, mother, mother, we have come once more! 
We've started ail the grasses green. 

The Wind, the Rain, and Sunshine too, 

Your work, dear Nature, do. 


Chorus— 
So, to the fields now haste away, 
Where merry birds are chanting ; 
We're ready now for Arbor Day 
And the trees you should be planting. 


Nature— 

You have done well, and now would you like to 
rest for a season? 
South Wind— 

No, mother, we have no time now for rest. We 
must keep the green things growing, and <ee that 
North Wind doesn’t come round spoiling them all. 
Come, Rain and Sunshine, let us be going; perhaps 
we may find a rainbow outside. 


Nature—- 

Perchance you may, for you all know 

God set in the heavens that wondrous bow, 

A seal tor the world, of his promise sure 

That seed time and harvest should ever endure. 

(South Wind, Sun and Rain go out.) 

Nature—- 

Now children everything is ready for you. Have 
you thought what trees you would like to plant? 


First Child— 
I'll plant me a maple, 
For fuel ’tis good; 
Its sap will make sugar, 
Things useful, its wood. 
Second Child— 
I’ll plant me the birch tree. 
Nature— 
What with that can you do? 
Children— 
Brooms, spools and pegs make, 
Or a birch-bark canoe. 
Third Chiid— 
In the meadows, where wild birds 
Their matin songs chant, 
So stately and graceful— 
Tie elm-tree I’li plant. 


Nature— 
Of what use are elms? 
Children— 
In summer, their long, drooping branches 
Will shade you; ' 
Of their wood, yokes for oxen 
And wheel-hubs are made yoq. 


Fourth Child— 
On Arbor Day morning 
My tribute I’ll bring, 
And plant me the oak tree, 
That old forest king. 
Children— 
With tales of its glory 
Tradition delights us, 
And in smmmer, to rest 
Its cool shade invites us. 


Several Children— 
We all must have fruit trees— 
Pear, apple and peach; 
And nuts, too, we’ll plant you, 
From walnut to beech. 
Several Children— 
And the evergreen trees, 
The pines, firs and spruces— 
Each one has some beauty 
And all have their uses. 
All— 
There are so many more, 
We really can’t name them; 
But, dear mother Nature, 
For friends we all claim them. 
And now Arbor Dav comes, 
Whatever the weather 
We ail will go planting 
The green trees together. 
And here is a song, 
That gayly we’ll sing you, 
Then march to the woodlands, 
The fair trees to bring you. 


All Sing.—-Tune, ‘‘O Come, Come Away.’’ 


O, hear, hear the trees! 

All from the woodlands calling. 
Now hear them say, ’tis Arbor Day, 
O conte plant the trees. 


The rain and wind, the dew and sun, 
All cry the work should be begun, 
O, come, come ev’ry one, 

And plant, plant the trees. 


(They form in line and march out as they sing.) 


Reading for Arbor Day 
By Virginia Baker 
Legends of Trees and Plants 


Many curious and interesting legends are con- 
nected with trees and plants. The children who 
will soon celebrate Arbor Day may like to know 
that, from the very earliest times, human beings 
have regarded certain natives of the forest and field 
with veneration, love, or fear. 

The apple was held in great reverence by the 
ancient people of various nations. The Druids 
esteemed the apple tree because the sacred mistle- 
toe grew upon its trunk as well as upon that of the 
oak. The Thebans offered apples upon the altars 
of Hercules. The Norse races believed that when 
their gods began to grow old they could regain 
their youth by eating apples which had the power 
of making those who tasted them immortal. In 
England, it was customary for priests to bless 
appies on the twenty-fifth of July, and the first day 
of November was considered as the especial day of 
the guardian angel of fruits and seeds. Apples 
were eaten on All Hallow Eve, Twelfth Day, Chirist- 
mas Eve, and other festivals. In some parts of 
England the farmers, on Christmas Eve, prepared 
bow!s of cider and bits of toast which they carried 
into the orchards. After throwing the cider on 
the tree’s roots and placing the toast upon the 
branches, they formed a ring about the trunk and 
sang a song, believing that this ceremony would 
~~ the apple tree to bear an abundant crop of 
ruit. 

The ancient heathen legends relate that Cupid 
made arrows of the ash tree when he first began to 
practice with his fatal bow, though afterward he 
used cypress wood. According to the Norse tradi- 
tion, the gods held their meetings nuder a gigantic 
ash tree whose tops reached heaven, whose roots 
pieced to the dismal regions below the earth, and 
whose branches over-shadowed the whole world. 
Round the trunk of this wonderful tree were twined 
serpents, from its summit an eagle waiched the 
earth, and a squirrel, which constantly passed up 
and down the trunk, took note of things overlooked 
by the great bird. From the roots gushed two 
beautiful fountains, in one of which wisdom was 
hidden while the other contained a knowledge of 
things tocome. Three maidens had charge of this 
tree and kept it alive by constantly sprinkling its 
leaves with the magical water of the fountains. 

The oak was greatly revered by the Celts and 
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Britons. The Druids performed their worship under 
oak trees, and also tried criminals under their 
branches. The Saxons held thier national meetings 
beneath the oak; and, after the Saxon invasion, a 
conference between Saxons and Britons was held 
under the shade of the oaks of Dartmoor. 

The white poplar was considered as especially 
consecrated to Hercules, for the reason that the cave 
in which he destroyed Cacus was covered with 
these trees, the branches of which he bound about 
his brows in token of his victory. When Hercules 
descended to the regions below, he returned wear- 
ing a poplar wreath. The upper side of its leaves 
were blackened by the infernal smoke and fire, 
while the under sides were whitened by the per- 
spiration which oozed from the hero’s brow, and 
have thus remained ever since. Poplar leaves were 
also regarded by the ancients as typifying time, 
the outer side representing night, the under side, 
day. 

The black poplar has a very pretty legend con- 
nected with it. When Phaeton took his famous 
drive through the sky, thereby setting half the 
world on fire, he was hurled by Jupiter into the 
waters of the Po, and drowned. His sisters, the 
Heliades, wandering up and down the river banks, 
were changed into poplar trees, and perpetually 
demonstrate their grief by the tears of moisture 
which exude through the pores of their leaves. 

The holly has always been symbolical of mirth 
and joy. The ancient Romans practiced the cus- 
tom of sending boughs of holly to their friends 
during the Saturnalia, as tokens of good will. The 
custom of decorating churches and houses with 
holly at Christmas time is a very ancient one. 
The followers of Zoroaster revered the holly because 
they believed that the sun never shadowed this 
tree. 

The rosemary was anciently considered as em- 
blematical of woman’s constancy, and it was be- 
lieved to assist the brain in performing its func- 
tions and to strengthen the memory. It was worn 
at funerals and weddings and, with laurel and 
myrtle, was woven into garlands which were 
placed on the heads of the victors in games, trials 
of strength, speed, etc. 

The rue, symbolical of grace and remembrance, 
and was known as the ‘‘herb of grace.’’ 

The laurel or bay denoted victory. Roman sol- 
diers carried sprigs of it in their hands, victorious 
Roman generals were crowned with it, and dis- 
patches announcing a victory were wrapred in its 
leaves. Tie Greeks held bay leaves in their mouths 
to protect them from misfortune. In later days the 
laurel was thought to protect its wearer from light- 
ning. Wreaths of laurel were given poets who had 
particularly distinguished themselves and, to this 
custom, we may. trace the origin of the word poet 
laureate. 

The myrtle was sacred to Venus, and the ivy to 
Bacchus. The rose was highly esteemed in the 
east, and hundreds of legends bear testimony to its 
popularity in other countries. The yew is a symbol 
of mourning, and so ancient is the custom of plant- 
ing it in churchyards in England that its origin is 
completely lost in obscurity. 

The mistletoe, especially that growing on the 
oak, was venerated by the Druids. It was supposed 
to be a preventive against witchcraft. Virgil and 
Ovid both mention its magic powers. In Scandi- 
navian mythology the mistletoe proved fatal to 
Baldur because it sprang from neither fire, air, 
earth, nor water, against all whose powers he was 
protected by charms. The custom of kissing under 
the mistletoe has descended to us from the early 
Saxons. 


Choosing Trees 
By Susie M. Best 


It was Arbor Day and the children played 
Under an elm-tree’s friendiy shade, 

But after a while the girls and boys 

Grew weary themselves of their own noise. 


‘Let us throw ourselves on the grass,’’ cried Ned, 
‘‘I’m tired enough to go to bed ; 

Let us quit our running, and while we rest 

Let us name the trees we each love bes‘ 


No sooner said than it came to pass; 
Down they sat on the sun-dried grass, 
And each one called in a ringing voice 
The name of the tree that was his choice, 


One was a willow and one was an oak, 
And one for the straight hazel-tree spoke, 
Another one chose the fragrant pine, 

And to claim the elm-tree there were nine. 


The silver poplars were not forsaken, 

And even the aspen tree was taken; 

The beech and the birch and the maple, too, 
Several loyal voters drew. 


Five-year Freddy heard every one 
Name his tree, and when all were done, 
He rose and said to them scornfully, 

“T like the bestest the Chrstmas Tree.’’ 


April Grammar 
By Edith E. McGee 
Mary, one afternoon in school, 
In the grammar recitation 
Gave, ‘‘Oh dear me! I’m sure 'twill rain!”’ 
As a sample exclamation. 


And soon the dashing, patiering drops 
Upon the window played. 

‘‘T’ve left my umbrella at how: 
Was the statement that she niacc<. 


The distant, muttering thunder ioaned 
The next doleful suggestion, 
And ‘‘ Will this last ail day?’’ was her 
Example of a question. 


But soon the sun through broken clouds 
Smiled o’er the broad, fresh land. 

‘*Keep out the mi:3, joln,’’—this was her 
Exemplary commar4. 


The Lark 


By Florence Earle Coates 
There is a legend somewhere told 
Of how the skylark came of old 
To the dying Saviour’s cross F 
And, circling round that form of pain, 
Poured forth a wild, lamenting strain, 
As if for human loss. 


Pierced by those accents of despair, 
Upon the little mourner there 

Turning his fading eyes, 
The Saviour said, ‘‘ Dost thou so mourn, 
And is thy fragile breast so torn, 

That Man, thy brother, dies? 


‘**O’er all the world uplifted high, 

We are alone here, thou and I; 
And, near to heaven and thee, 

I bless thy pity-guided wings! 

I bless thy voice—the last that sings 
Love’s requiem for me! 


‘* Sorrow shall cease to fill thy song ; 
These frail and fluttering wings grown stronz, 
Thou shalt no longer fly 
Earth’s captive—nay, but boldly dare 
The azure vault, and upward bear 
Thy raptures to the sky!’’ 


Soon passed the Saviour; but the lark, 

Close hovering near him in the dark, 
Could not his grief abate; 

And nigh the watchers at the tomb, 

Still mourned through days of grief and gloom, 
With note disconsolate. 


But when to those sad mourners came, 
In rose and amethyst and flame, 
The Dawn Miraculous, 
Song in which sorrow had no part 
Burst from the lark’s triumphant heart— 
Sweet and tumultuous! 


An instant, as with rapture blind, 
He faltered ; then, his Lord to find, 
Straight to the ether flew,— 
Rising where falls no human tear, 
Singing where still his song we hear 
Piercing the upper blue! 
—Lippincolt’s 


His Last Deer 
By A. R, T. 
‘ ! save state vv last deer,’’ the sportsman said, 
and kis eye cs moist with a tear 
As he told in coues pathe:fe and low 
The fate of thai luc’xie=; deer. 


**T had keen to the lakes cn 4 hunting trip 
In the vrand old woods 9: Maine: 

My vacation 9’er, my trophies gained, 
I was on ry way home again. 


‘*With a careless sha J mi«sed my aim 
And wounded a -2autifu. doe; 

Affrighted and lamed she fled away 
Though her pace was halting and slow. 


‘*At length she fell, and I hastened op, 
And opened the hunter’s knife 

To take at once, what I could not give, 
The beautiful creature’s life. 


‘*As I knelt by-her side, she laid her head 
So confidingly on my arm, 

And fixed her lustrous eyes on mine 
With such a magic charm 


‘*That I shrank from the deed, for those pleading 


eyes, 
With that trustful earnest look 
Which said to me, ‘you are my friend’ 
Almost my courage shook. 


‘‘T have made my last trip with intent to kill, 
And God’s creatures have naught to fear 
From me, who has promised and mean to fulfill, 
I declare, I have shot my last deer.’’ 
— Selected, 


Ring the Bells of Mercy 


Ring the bells of mercy, there is hope today, 
Souls are gowing nobler every hour. 

Justice, like an angel, watches o’er our way, 
Guides us daily onward by its power. 


join in deeds of kindness, life will be more sweet; 
Help the helpless round us everywhere. 

To our own or stgangers, in cur home or street, 
Let the dumb and weak ones have our care. 


While injustice lingers with its cruel blight, 
And its daily torture at our door, 

Live the rule of beauty, Golden Rule of light, 
*Till the reign of cruelty is o’er. 


Speaking for the speechless, lift the load of woe. 
Plein the path of duty we shall find; 
Working ali together, ’till the world shall know 
‘*Peace on earth, good will to all mankind.’’ 
—Selecled 


The Call of Spring 
By Will P. Snyder 

Voices of spring-time are calling, 

Calling me back to the hills, 
Back to the green fields and meadows, 

Back to the brooks and the rills; 
Calling me back to the orchards, 

Fragrant in blossoming trees, 

Back where the sweet-smelling lilacs, 
Nod to the kiss of the bees; ‘ 
Calling me back where the bluebells 
Hide in the grass on the hill, 
Back where the lily-buds golden 

Grow in the pond by the mill; 

Ca! jing me back to tlie song birds, 
Filling the morn with their joy, 
Back to the old country farm-house, 
Back where I played when a boy. 

Voices of spring-time are ca! ing, 
Calling me back to the hi!:s, 
Home from the noise of the ity, 
Home to the brooks and ti:e rills. 
—New Engiand Homestead, 


The Artist 
By Mina Irving 


The New Year came and dipped his brush 
In morning's blue and rose, 
And painted with a master-hand 
The canvas of the snows. 
Beneath his r-pid strokes the pink 
Of wild arbutus grew, 
With gold of dancing daffodils, 
And violets bright with dew. 


But even while I lingered there, 
Held breathless by his art, 
And watched beneath his magic touch 
The buds and blossomms start, 
Among the branches overhead 
I heard a robin sing, 
And sav/ a rainbow in the sky, 
And : :aew that it was Spring! 
—Lippincott’s. 
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HORSFORD’S 
ACIT PHOSPHATE 


Teachers, Si.idenits. Clergymen, Accountants and 
persons of intense mental’ concentration, can 
strengthen their whole system and increase their 
capacity for mental and physical labor by the 
use of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

It rests and strengthens the tired brain, 
dispels nervous headache and induces restful 
sleep and a good appetite. 

Tf your druggist can’t supply you we will send small bottle, 


repaid, on receipt of 25 cents. Rumrorp CHEMICAL 
orks, Providence, R. I, 
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OVERNMENT 


POSITIONS 
41,877 
APPOINTMENTS 


were made to Civil Service 
: places during the past year. 
Excellent chances for appointment this 
year. Noinfluence of any kind re- 
quired, Only a commom school 
education is necessary. These are 
excellent positions for young people. 
For 10 years we have made a spec- 
ialty of training people by mail for 
these examinations, and so success- 
ful have we been that thousands whom 
we have instructed are now in the 
Government Service atsalaries from 
$840 to $1,400 per year, 

Our Civil Service announcements 
contain letters from about 500 per- 
sons who state that they owe their 
positions to our course of training. Io 
not attempt any Government ex- 
amination without seeing our Civil 
Service announcement containing 
dates, salaries paid, places for hold- 
ing the examinations, and questions 
recently used by the Civil Service 
Commission. 

We also have the following depart- 
ments which give excellent courses : 


Law, Normal, Stenography, Bookkeeping and Business, Lit- 
erature and Journalism, Penmanship and Letter Writing, 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Dairying and Animal Industry. 


The Law Department isin charge of Hon. Chas. A. 
Ray, ex-Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Indiana. 
Write at once for one of our catalogues. It will be 
sent free. 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Beautiful Gifts at Close of School 


Send 17¢ for (2) samples 
of our heavy satin ribbon 
Bookmarks, both sizes, or 
$1.00 for (12) samples, (6) 
large and*(6) small, all 
different sentiments and 
(8) handsome colors in- 
cluding our new catalogue 
and the new ribbon marks 
“Adieu,” “Farewell” 
and “Reaching the 
Top.’ Special rates when 
2 1-2x9 and 11-4x9 inches ordering (25). 


Brown & Brown, Dept. D, 25 Liberty St. Dansville, N. Y. 








EXAMINATIONS SOON IN 
EVERY STATE 
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The wise, broad, true, practical mission- |] 
ary life of the great phonetician 


Mrs. Eliza Boardman Burnz 


culminated by the publication of her ideal, 
in 


| “PURE PHONICS 


FOR HOMES AND KINDERGARTENS” 


Tells how to make clear talk habitual to 
the child. Getit, study it, teach your 
children to speak plainly, perfectly, before 
they know aught of letters, Every trainer 
of very young children should be guided 
by it. 








50c a Copy 


KINDERGARTNERS, seud for special offer. 


BURNZ & CO., PUBLISHERS OF 
FONIC-SHORTHAND 
No. 94 East 10th Street, New York | 


























ARE YOU A TEACHER? 


Do vou need more edu- 
cation? Do you wish 
special help in any 
branch? 

Our scyool offers you 
an opportunity to study 
at home under the per- 
sonal instruction of lead- 
ing professors in our 
great colleges. 

We teach over one 
hundred Home Study 
Courses, including 
courses in Elementary 
and Advanced Pedagogy, 
a Normal Review Course, 
a Kindergarten Course 
and a course in Primary 
Methods. 

We have helped hundreds of ambitious teachers 
prepare for better positions and higher salaries. 
Write to-day for a free copy 
of our eighty-page Catalogue 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
Dept. 34, Springfield, Mass, 





A. H. CAMPBELL, Ph.D. 
Principal of NormalDepartment 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 
For all Grades. 


The following are some of the topics which will be discussed in this depart- 
ment from time to time: 

How * made my school a success. 

How I secure prompt attendance, 

How Linterest my younger pupils when the older ones are reciting. 

How I improved the looks of my schoolroom. 

How I improved the looks of my school yard. 

Our most interesting Special Day Program, 

How I provided my school with a library. 

How I succeeded in interesting the parents of my school. 

Methods I have found successful in interesting chiidren to write letters and 
compositions, 

These and all other subjects interesting to teachers of ungraded schools will 
be discussed in this department. 

Letters should be short, for our space is limited and we want to give every 
state an opportunity to be 1epresented. Every teacher whose manuscript is 
accepted for this department will receive an order certificate and a catalogue 
of unusually attractive books suitable for the home or school library, from 
which a_ selection may be made amounting to the value of the manuscript, 
which will be indicated on the order certificate. 

When preparing letters for publication kindly observe the following points: 
Keep letter to club members and private letter to the President entirely separ- 
ate. For letters to Club Members use paper, 8'4x 54. Write plainly and con- 
cisely on one side only, holding the paper so that the lines will be about 7 
inches long. 

Rewrite your club letter until you are sure it is written as well as you are 
able to express it and that the spelling, grammar and punctuation are 
correct, Write the number of words the letter contains in the upper right 
hand corner of the first page and yourtfue name and address, for the presi 
dent’s guide, in the upper left hand corner of the same page, always state how 
you wish your letter to be signed when published. 

All material intended for this department should be addressed to the Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Jean Halifax, Alstead, N. H. 


Club Motto for April 


‘*Patience! O questioning, wavering heart! 
Good cheer and glad courage be thine! 

The cup of cold water bestowed in His rame, 

Is sweeter than sacrifice, fairer than fame, 
And the service itself is divine. ’’ 


Club Poem for April 


On hillside fair, burdened with care, 
I sat me down to rest 

One day in spring; when on the wing, 
A bird with downy breast 

Came hovering near, showing no fear, 
While I with mute surprise 

Sat, feigning sleep, a watch to keep, 
Through downcast, half-closed eyes. 


Soon, near my arm, with wondrous charm, 
The wild thing settled down, 

And on her nest was soon at rest, 3 
Beneath a grass-tuft brown. 

I lingered nigh, she did not fly. 
But sweetly, softly trilled 

From ruffled throat a song of Hope,— 
My troubled heart was stilled. 


The story old had lost its hold, 
But now it all returned 
And ‘‘Do not fear, for I am near,’’ 
Within my sad heart burned. 
He heeds our calls, no sparrow falls 
Unless our Father knows; 
So work and pray, keep in His way 
And in His love repose. 
—Annie A. Preston. 


President’s April Letter 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :—- 

How are you getting along with your Spring cleaning? Our Ar- 
bor Day month seems to be what Aunt Dinah would call a general 
‘‘clarin’ up’’ time. How delightfully fresh and clean we'll be— 
both inside and outside—afier this big Cleaning Bee! 

Now I want to put a request so nearthe beginning of this depart- 
ment that you'll be sure to see it: if you change your address, 
send me both the old and the new. For I accept letters so many 
months in advance of the date of publication that you sometimes 
change the address during that period, and so perhaps lose the cer- 
tificate sent you. So be sure to let me know ‘‘where you’re at,’’ 
as your Third Grade Jimmy—I fear—may sometimes say. 

I wish Mr. Cary could give us some more suggestions as good as 
the Liberty Bell. That is a splendid ‘‘help.’’ I have seen the 
bells, and know what good rewards they are. Have any of the 
other members a similar hint to share with us? We could use doz- 
ens like this! 

Our C]ub poem was chosen by a member in South Dakota. Miss 
Cook spoke of how helpful the Club had been to her, and inclosed 
a poem she had found helpful as a part of *her contribution to the 
H. O. A. gathering. I wish others would send me some mottoes 
or poems which have been a comfort or an inspiration to them, and 
which will therefore meet the needs of other teachiers. 

One of our members asks for ‘‘ good, short dialogues and panto- 
mimes which other teachers have used and found successful.’’ Can 
any one help her out? I know by experience what a demand there 
is for such material and how hard it is to find something satisfac- 
tory. 

We should like to hear more about the Nature Study Club. We 
must organize one ourselves, too. Children always enjoy a Club 
of any kind. And, ‘‘Kentucky Sella,’’ we want your ‘‘twenty-line 
poem,’’? if you don’t havea patent on it! The Ribbon Day isa 
good idea, and we should enjoy the verses, too. Will you bring 


the other months, please, the next time? And will you all please 4 


remember that material must reach me three months before it is 
published? And I want to say right here, where I hope you’ll all 
see it: please write your ‘‘Exchanges’’ in the third person, on a 
slip of paper separate from your letter. There are so many letters 
which ask for a personal answer and which I should like very 
much to answer at once, but I cannot always doso. When I can 
answer your questions, I do so personally. Some questions do not 
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Let Me Make Your . 
Spring and Summer 


SUIT and SKIRTS 


if you want the very latest style ideas, 

combined with high quality, perfect fit 

and at a price lower than the same 
. thing can be sold for, ready-made, at 
any store. 

I cut a complete set of patterns from your 
measurements, but because I buy the ‘cloth 
in such enormous quantities and make so 
many Suits and Skirts, I can makea low 
price on each, and still guarantee your ab. 
solute satisfaction— Your back f you 
want it, .I-prepay all charges. 

Send for my Spring and Summer Style 
Book today nad over 50 samples of new 
\) fabrics, ALL FREE. 


"| WILL MAKE A SUIT FOR $12 


that willequal any $18 Suit you 
gotot ever saw, and other values in proportion to $35, 
Mr. Frank J. Kerr, Phila. 
Dear Sir:—My suit came very promptly and is quite satisfactory. Thanking you for 
your kindness, I remain, “Yours truly, (Na .¢ and address given on request.) 


FRANK J. KERR, Tailor to Women 
122 So. 1ith St. No Bran¢hes. Mail Orders Ouly. Philadelphia, Pa, 


Reference: Continental Trust Co., Philadelphis. 
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We STORY-WRITERS 


We read, criticize, revise, and typewrite stories, novels, 
plays, and book MSS.; we sell them on commission or tell you 
where to sell them. We teach by mail, Story-Writing and 
Journalism. Endorsed by leading daily, weekly, and monthly 
ublications throughout the United States and Canada. Send 
‘or booklet “Writing for Profit”; tells how and gives the proof. 
THORNTON WEST, Editor-in-Chief. Established 1895 
THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
106 The Baldwin Indianapolis, Ind, 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR CURED 


Electrozol Massage Cream is made to destroy 
hair—and does it. Affects only the hair, whitens and 
beautifies the skin. Nothing compares with it. Com. 
posed of two cerates which are applied hy massage a 
gfew moments. This causes atrophy of the hair bulb; 
4 thus the‘hair dies. Contained in collapsible tubes, 
Full treatment $1.00. Guaranteed under the pure food 
and drug act. MONEY BACK IF UNSATISFAC. 


Dept. 15-D, Detroit, Mich. 


£ if | 5 is a free magazine 
that tells how you 

can_ make mone 

in New York rea 


estate. It gives fascinating facts about the wealth that is 
being made and tells how you can sharein it. With as 
little as $10 you can secure a piece of land that will multi- 
ly in value with the wonderful growth of New York 
ity. Send me your name, address and occupation on & 
postal card, and I will send you “LAND” free for six months 


W. M. OSTRANDER, Inc., Suite 433, 437 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 


We Trust You 


NG tein 
10 Days (~~ 
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write to-day for this handsome 14-inch, 
Send no money 9 beautifully curled, carefully selected Os- 


trich Feather, any color. If you find it a big bargain remit $).% 
each, or sell 8 feathers and get your own free. Enclose 6c. postage. 
Write for catalogue. ANNA AYERS, Dept E29, 21 Quincy St., CHICAGO. 





SHORTHARD 


IN 30 DAYS 


We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in 
only thirty days. You can learn in spare time in your own 
home, no matter where you live. No need to spend months 
as with old systems. Boyd’s Syllabic System is easy to learn 
—easy to write—easy to read. Simple. Practical. Speedy. 
Sure. No ruled lines—no positions—no shading as in other 
systems. No longlist of word signs to confuse. Only nine 
characters to learn and you have the entire English language 
at your absolute command. ‘ ‘ 

he best system for stenographers, rivate secretaries, 
newspaper reporters and railroad men. wyers, ministers. 
teachers, physicians, literary folk and business men and 
women may now learn shorthard for their own use. Does not 
take continual daily practice as with other systems, Our 
graduates hold high grade positions everywhere. Send today 
for booklet, testimonials, etc. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
983 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Illinois. 

















WOMAN'S DREAM OF BEAUTY) 


may be fully realized by the continued use of 


Carnation Cream. 


The purest Complexion Cream and Flesh Food; contains no 
animal fats or poisons. Heals wind-cut faces, chapped 
hands, Sunburn, removes tan.freckles, pim . blaekheads, 
wrinkles; fills hollow places and makes the skin white and 
soft as velvet. By mail 50 cents. Sample 10 cents. 


Beacon Light Co., Square Bldg., Buffalo; N, Y. 


SUPPLIES, TELEPHONES, NOVELTIES, 
FLEC Al Catalogue of 200 Free. If it’s Electric we 
haveit. Big Catalogue 4 cents. 
OHIS ELECTRIC WORKS, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


The World’s Headquarters for Dynamos, Motors, Fans,Toys. Bat- 
teries, Belts, Bells, Lamps, Books. We undersell all. Want Agents 
PH 0 l 0 Postage Stamps, Lockets, All kinds Photo 

Jewelry. Your Photo retd. Ill. Cat.free, Sample 


ofwork4e, Agts Wntd, SUNBEAM PHOTO CO, Dep.N.1.,Sta L, Brooklyn,¥. 1 




















COPIED 25¢,$1, Photo Postals 50eDz. BUT- 
TON 3 same face 25e, Elegant work. Gum 
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pelong to my, department, aud these I will pass on to the one in 
qhich they belong. 

And now I must stop, in order to leave room for the Art Study, 
Wall paper, Arbor Day, etc., letters; for we want to welcome as 
many callers as our little reception room will hold. Remember 
that anything for the June issue ought really to be with me now. 
So, if you have a ‘‘happy thought’’ to share, please send it flying, 
at once. Cordially your triend, , 

JEAN HALIFAX, President. 


April Club Exchange 


1. Mr. Walter Keys, R. F. D. 7, Martinsville, Indiana, teaches a 
country school and would like to exchange specimens and items of 
interest with schools in the South and West. 

2. Miss I. Delle Williams, R. R. 2, Republic, Ohio, teaches in 





agraded country school and would like to exchange letters with | 


other teachers. She writes that she enjoys the Club very much 
and has found many valuable hints in that department. 


3. Miss Krda Butler, 826 Marshall Street, Little Rock, Ark., | 


will exchange post-cards of Arkansas cotton plantations, Hot 
Springs, Little Rock and other scenery, with teachers living in 
other States, Canada, Mexico and U. S. possessions. 

4. Mr. Wiiliam Kemmer, Holgate, Oiiio, writes: ‘‘I am very 
much interested in the Club Exchange Department, and wish to 
exchange letters and cards with teachers and pupils in any section, 
preferably the West. I teach an ungraded country school of 
twenty pupils in all grades.’’ 

5. Miss Gladys Podratz, (Sixth Grade) Hanley Falls, Minn., 





writes that a Correspondence Club has been organized in the fitfh | 


and sixth grades of her school, which would like to correspond 
with teachers in Virginia, Louisiana, and Arizona; and in Hawaii 
and the Philippines. 


[I cannot give you personally the names of teachers in these | 
places, Miss Podratz, as they might prefer to open a correspondence | 


themselves. But I hope that they will see your request and answer 
it, and that you will thus gain a circle of pleasant and heplful 
friends. —President. ] : 

6. Miss M. Stella Ellis, Churchville, N. Y., would be glad to 
exchange souvenir post cards with teachers and pupils from any 
State and also from South America, Europe, Hawaii, the Philip- 
pine Islands and Cuba. 

7. Mr. W. M. Bigony, Grosbeck, Texas writes: ‘‘I have found 
much pleasure in reading your ‘Help-One-Another Club.’ I 
would like to exchange cards and products with any one wanting 
the same from Texas. Cards of historical and geographical inter- 
est answered.’’ 

8. Miss Maude Bulford, Dallas, Pa., would like to exchange 
post cards and letters with members of the Club. 

g. Mr. R. A. Frazier, R. 2, Warren, Ind., writes. ‘‘I would like 
tojoin the Club Exchange. I wiil exchange souvenir post cards 
of Mc Kinley’s Monument dedicated Sept. 30, ‘07, for cards show- 
ing any views of any American author’s birthplace, home, monu- 
ment, or buildings, etc., or historic scenes. I teach a graded 
school, including eight grades. All cards answered.’’ 

10. Miss Anna Smedley, Fulton House, Lancaster Co., Penn., 
writes: ‘‘I would like to exchange post cards of historical places 
and local scenery with other readers of the Normal Instructor. I 
am anxious to correspond with readers in Western Canada as I am 
greatly interested in that country. I send best wishes for your 
continued success in your helpful work.”’ 

11. Miss Grace Shepard, Kinmundy, IIl., would like to ex- 
change post cards of scenery of countryside around, or exchange 
letters with some ambitious teacher. 

12, Miss Margaret Petersen, Newark, Nebraska, writes; ‘‘I enjoy 
the H. O. A. Club so much, and have used it ever since I began 
to teach. 
parts of U. S., Canada, Cuba, Philippines and Porto Rico. 
try to answer all letters sent.’’ 

13. The Centredale School, Centredale, Iowa, is making a post 
card collection and wishes to exchange cards with pupils of other 


schools, 
April Club Letters 


How We Did It 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 
I want to tell you how much fun and help our ‘‘ book work’’ has 
been this last term. We have some Owen Pub. Co. book catalogues 
that look as if they had been through the wars. They have been 
studied so hard that they are marked and ‘‘dog-eared’’ and sadly 
worn, but I delight in that condition. The children have pored over 
them as if they were Bibles—I’m afraid more than if they were. 
You see, it’s this way. I proposed that we earn a library for our 
school, and Tom Wilkins, my ‘‘ big boy,’’ had a ‘‘ happy thought. ”’ 
Ihad a biography of Benjamin Frankliz, (the Great American 
series) and we made a ‘‘special day’’ exercise for Franklin’s Day. 
Tom thought that it would be fun toget each ‘‘big bug,’’ or noted 
Person (to put itin more dignified form than thirteen-year-olds 
usually do), to earn a certain number of books for our library. 

The children worked like little beavers to make Franklin’s re- 
ception a success. Tom ‘‘delivered’’ all day Saturday for our 
gtocer, and took his pay in lemons and sugar, which he gave us 
a his contribution. Some of the mothers contributed sandwiches. 
The three oldest girls earned and baked, themselves, three large 
takes. Billy split wood and earned peanuts. So we had a jolly, 
though odd ‘‘repast,’’ for which we charged five or ten cents ac- 
cording to what was chosen ; coffee, cake, lemonade, sandwiches, 
and peanuts. ; 

Our admission fee was five cents. There were recitations, tableaux, 


‘ets 


Will 





; S will appeal to 
Our Easter Lily Souvenir, i? 2221.2 
of teachers of both day and Sabbath schools who desire something 
inexpensive and yet out of the ordinary for presentation to pupils 
at Easter time. It is described on another page and as it has the 
pecial name feature which has contributed so much to the popul- 
arity of all our Souvenirs, we are confident of a large demand for 
I. Ask for sample of this or any other of our many styles. 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 


I would like to exchange letters with schools in all | 
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Are You Too Thin? 


For only 15 minutes a day’s practice in 
our own room upon special exercises that 
will give, you can be round, plump, 
wholesome, rested and attractive. Nature 


intended you to be—why should you not? 
A pupil who was thin 

writes me: 
: “I just can'ttell you how happy I 
am! I wore low neck and short sleeves 
the other night and I was so proud 

= of my neck and arms! My busts are 
“ rounded out and I have gained 28 

J pounds; it has come just where I 
wanted it and I carry myself like 
enother woman. My old dresses look 
|} stylish on me now. You remember I 
have not been constipated since my 
second lesson and I had taken sume- 
~ thing for years. I guess my stom- 
. ach must be stronger too, for I sleep 
like a baby and my neryes are so 
, rested. I feel as if I had missed so 
much enjoyment in life, for I never 
did have such good times before. 
bee I feel so well all the time.’ 
| Miss CoeroftatHerDesk I have built up thou- 
sands of women—why not you? You will 
be so much better satisfied with yourself and 
more attractive to your friends. 

I will cheerfully tell you about my work, 

and if I cannot help your particular case 
I will tell you so. My information and 


advice are entirely free. 
SUSANNA COCROFT 
Department W, 57 Washington Street, CHICAGO 


Note: Miss Cocroft’s name stands for progress in the 
scientific care of the health and figure of women. 
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A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely on a know!l- 
edge of the whole truth about 
self and sex and their relation 
to life and health, This 
kuowledge does not come in- 
telligently of itself, nor cor- 
rectly from ordinary every- 
day sources. 


Sexology 


(llustraied) 
by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 


imparts in a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husvand Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00 


Write tor “Other People’s Opinions”’ and Table of Contents. 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. P, Philadelphia, Pa. 














$25 to $35 a Week for Women 


THE NATIONAL PROOFREADERS’ A‘ SOCIATION, 
106 The Baldwin, 


Work quickly and easily learned; refined, secluded, 
6% educative; special employment contract. Write for 
» pe free booklet; tells how and gives the proof. 


Indianapolis, Ind, 





TEACHERS 


Write 


Take Chaffee’s $10 Shorthand 
* Course by mail while teaching. 
E, M. WOLF, MGR., OSWEGO, N. Y., for 


. Business School News. 























373 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Ss (<_ a) q- | 
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| tcan ReduceY our Flesh 


Would you like to reduce it by natural means and 
in a scientific, dignified manner? 


I have reduced 15,000 r 
women in the past six 
years by a few simple | 
directions followed in the | 
privacy of their own} 
rooms. 


I can reduce you and at the 
same time strengthen stom: 
ach and heart and relieve you 
of such chronic ailments as |, 
rheumatism, constipation, 
weak nerves, torpid liver and 
such difficulties as depend 
upon good circulation, strong 
nerves, strong muscles, good | 
blood, correct breathing. You} 
can be as good a figure as 
any woman of your acquaint- 
ance. 


One pupil writes: 


**Miss Cocroft, I have reduced 178 |! 
nds and I look 15 years younger. }) 
feel so well I want to shout! I was 
rheumatic and constipated, my heart 
was weak and my head dull, my liver | 
all clogged up and oh dear, I am 
ashamed when I think how I used 
to look.’” 








Three Sister Nurses 


The Misses Avery, 735 West Central Ave.,St. Paul, 
Minn., graduates of this school. 
The eldest Miss Avery, graduated in 1906, writes: 
On my last case I received $25 a week.” \ 
We have trained thousands of women in their 
awn homes, to earn $12 to $30 a week. 
The Chautauqua School’s method of preparation 
has been proven—its success admits of no question, 


Send to-day for 56-pp. Blue Book explaining our 
new method. Also interesting stories of experience 
by roo graduates and physicians, just issued, 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 












Send 10 cents for instruc- 
tive booklet showing how to) 
stand and walk correctly. | San 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
Department 30, 57 Washington Street, CHICAGO 
Author of“ Character as Expressed in the Body,” Etc. 
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HAVE YOU PAINS or tnat TIRED FEELING 








FROM OVEREXERTION? WOULD YOU LIKE TO BEDUCE YOUR ABDOMEN—IMPROVE 
YOUB FOBM— BECOME ATHLETIC, STRONG AND HEALTHY? -— THEN WEAR OUB 


S- PARAGON 
| ABDOMINAL SUPPORTER 


IT FITS. HAS SEAMLESS BAND. 
DOES NOT CHAFE. IS ADJUSTABLE. 
IS DURABLE. 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST 
or will be sent postpaid on receipt of price, as follows: 
28—Strong Linen Mesh, $2.50. 257 —Loom-Knit Elastic, $3.50. 
258—Strong Moleskin, 3.50. 257A—Loom-Knit Silk, 4.50. 

























Wie See i er of inc d body in ord ._Satist 
ie qe reikid or maoney promptly refunded. Sookiet PREM ior the woking 
|| Hosiery, Suepecsorics, te THE OHIO TRUSS CO., 67 E. 9TH ST., CINCINNATI, O. 
ON APPROVAL, FREIGHT PAID fitrion $1.00 pooR°™* $1.75 Dock 


500 


aT cRowS WIT} 
YOUR LIBRARY 
(ST FITS ANY SPACE) 


Sectional Bookcase 


Pronounced the Best by its Thousands of Users. 


The Lundstrom cases are made under our own patents, in our own 
factory, and the entire production is sold direct to the home and office. 
That is the reason we can offer them at such reasonable prices. In pur- 
chasing a Lundstrom Sectional Bookcase you are not helping to test a 
doubtful experiment, but are getting an article which time and experi- 
ence have proven a wonderful success. ir sectional bookcases are the 

roduct of years of undivided attention to this one line of manufacture, 
tvery book section has a non-binding, disappearing glass door and is highly 
finished in Solid Golden Oak, ‘Tops and base«$1.00 each. 
All Goods sold direct from factory only. 


Write for The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., LITT 2 FALLS, N. Y. 
Catalogue No. 24. Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases a..u Filing Cabinets. 
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“Sy Our school offers an opportu- 
/ 1 nity to study at home under the 
¢ personal instruction of leading 


professors in our great colleges, 


We teach over one hundred cours- 
es in Academic and Preperatory, 
Agricultural, C fal, t 
and Common School branches. 





Our tuition rates are so low 
that no one need be kept from 
enrolling with us on the ground 
of expense. 





John F. Genung, Ph. D., Write today for a free copy of our 
Professor of English elghty-page catalogue. 





HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 2:.,2sese, cis 


pers evn ain 


NO OTHER FOOD PRODUCT 
HAS A LIKE RECORD 


AKER'S COCOA 


50 


Highest Awards 
In 














NO DRUGS, DIETS OR EXERTION 


So confident am I that simply wearing my Auto-Mas- 
seur, regardless of age or sex, will permanently reduce 
superfluous flesh from all parts—face, chest, back, hips, 
legs or abdomen, that | will mail it without deposit for a 


FREE 40 DAY TRIAL 


When you see your upeions speedily returning | 


know you will wear it until your figure is just as perfect 
as it ever was—therefore try it at my expense. Write 
for Auto-Masseur to-day —proof costs nothing. 


Prof. Burns, 1300-N-Broadway, «New York. 





Europe and 
America 


127 


Years of Constantly 





Increasing 
Pegisteredy Sales 
WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 
{ Established 1780] 


DORCHESTER, MASS.’ 
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Superfluous Hair permanertly re- 
moved at office by latest scientific 
method; registered Washingtou. Cure 
guaranteed; no electricity or poison; $1,00 
package will convince you of my posi- 
tive cure. MME.MAYME, Face Special- 
ist, Dept. 6, 320 5th Ave., 32d St,, New 
York. 


FREE TRIAL TREATMENT 


























You Need the Spring Number Now 








next year, and the next and the next. 





| Most useful set of 
| Plan Books 
ever pub- 


lished, 








They 
will save 
you many 
hours of worry. 


your requirements. 
page attractive and helpful. 
can be used at any time. 


to make your closing months a true success. 


T's THOUSAND teachers are using Every Day Plans in their daily work. 


Those who 


secured them last year are using them again this year, and they will continue using them 


The Spring Number is filled from cover to cover with the things that practical teachers want 
to use in their every day work during the spring months, and it contains drills and games as well 
as a choice fund of new entertainments, and programs 
for Easter, Arbor Day and Last Day of School. 


If you had the Spring Number you would begin 


using it at once and use it every day until the season 
had passed. 
take it up and use it again next spring. 


Then you would lay it away only to 


A glance at the subjects treated in each of the 


four numbers will convince you that they are the 
very books for which thousands of teachers have been 
asking: 


Music—Art—Nature Study — Language 
and Literature—Stories of Industry and 
History—Biographies—Special Day Pro- 
grams—Poems and Memory Gems— 
Stories—Helps in Drawing—Calendars 
and Blackboard Drawings—Busy Work, 
Etc., Ete. 


Every Day Plans is replete with list of songs, 


poems, stories, books on various subjects, sugges- 
tions and references. 
—————__ games, and many, many things which the busy 

teacher will appreciate and use every day. 
would make your work lighter, brighter and better. 
Order the Spring Number or the full set today. 


They contain drills, new 


They 
Why continue teaching without them? 
Price cheerfully refunded if they do not meet 


Handsome covers, beautiful illustrations, printed on excellent paper, convenient size—every 


The Summer Number contains programs for Closing Days and much material that 


Procure the Spring and Summer Numbers now and you will have all the material you need 








40 cents a Number 


World’s Events Publishing Co., 





YOU CAN GET THE FOUR NUMBERS 


$1.50 for the Complete Set 








Cloth Binding, Full Set in One Volume, $2.25 


With World’s Events, one year for = - - - - $1.85 
With Primary Plans one year, for - - - - ‘ 2.25 
With Normal Instructor one year, for - - - - 2.00 


Add 75 cents to Combination Price if you desire Every Day Plans in Cloth 


U. B. Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 
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songs, marches, etc. And the room was prettily decorated. \\, 
had no expenses, so Benjamin Franklin contributed, as his shar 
towards the library, ten dollars clear. 

With this we purchased a set of ‘‘Great Americans,’’ (the chi. 
dren had been using my set) because the Company pay the freigh, 
when these books are included ; Hale’s ‘‘The Man Without a Conn. 
try’’(.34) ; Thayer’s ‘‘ Boyhood to Manhood”’ (Life of Franklin, iy 
the Young American Library); ‘‘Orators of the American Revoly. 
-tion’’ (same library) ; Headley’s ‘‘ Washington and His Generals” 
(.63 for the three books) ; five U.S. History subjects from the 
‘* History and Biography’’ Library (2.10) ; and five of the ‘‘ Storie; 
of American History’’ series (1.75); besides the ‘‘Story of Elec. 
tricity’’ (.31) in the ‘‘Useful’’ Library. Now, the ‘‘fun’’ of this 
list is that all the subjects are ones in which Franklin was per. 
sonally interested, you see. So that his ontribution is very appro. 
priate. 

Our first order was a $10.00 one. Our next ‘‘reception ' was, 
Nature Day, and the host was a nature writer. We had a good pro. 

ram, but the day was dark and stormy and some of our most re. 
iable patrons were ‘‘housed in’’ with hard colds, so we made only 
two dollars. 

We have had a ‘‘Reception Friday’’ each week from the time 
our patriotic Franklin started the work, and have earned $70.0 
worth of books—quite a nice little library. The children feel ay 
interest in the work, and have willingly learned the recitations, 
etc. As the school is large and time is limited, we have planned 
to make the ‘‘Reception’’ work fit into the school work. E.g, 
the descriptions of tableaux came in composition or reproduction 
work ; recitations were a part of the morning exercise, and ‘‘ Little 
Biographies’? were only the regular history work on the written 
examination for the week. So we have taken little extra time for 
our entertainments. We do not always serve refreshments, so the 
proceeds are not always the same. We have never cleared over 
twelve dollars, or less than two, atany Friday exercise, and the 
money has thus come in slowly but steadily. Fellow teachers, try 
this plan of getting Washington, Longfellow, etc., to earn for you 
an historical set of books, or a set of poets, and see if it doesn’t 
prove a really delightful plan. It is‘‘lots of fun,’’ my pupilssay, 
to study the Owen Pub. Co. catalogue for the books that Long. 
fellow or Whittier or Miss Alcott or Alfred the Great will contrib. 
ute next time. You see, you want to make the choice appropriate, 
And I assure you, we’ve spent some merry hours choosing for 
them! And we’ve ‘‘learned a lot ’’ Billy says, too. 

LIBRARY WORKER. 


How to Secure Attendance 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 


After several years of use, I find a little ribbon device indispen. 
sable in securing attendance. On the last day of each month, or 
‘*Ribbon Day’’ as we call it, I pin on each child who has been 
there every day in the month a ribbon bow made of Number One 
ribbon. You can never dream from its simplicity of the sacrifices 
that can and will be made to secure it and the enthusiasm that is 
created. Last year I made a litile twenty line poem about the 
Ribbon Band to be recited in concert on Ribbon Day. This year! 
have a little verse for each month with a different color of ribbon. 
For September we had: 

‘*Just so all will remember, 

We have been here every day in September; 
We wear this bright yellow bow, 

For golden rods and sunfiowers aglow. ’’ 

Then we write the names of the Ribboners ona_ sheet of card 
board with the verse written on it and some suitable drawing on 
it corresponding with the month. We hang these on the wall in 
tablet form and it is interesting to visitors. Our Club has a tre 
name and I have received so much help from so many others that 
I hope for this to help some one as it has me. 

KENTUCKY SELLA. 


Our House-Cleaning 


“Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 


Having enjoyed the letters of the Club members for several years, 
but never having contributed anything, I will venture forward with 
an account of a house-cleaning and yard-cleaning which I had in 
one school where I taught. Witha little forethought and planning, 
we derived much enjoyment from this spring work which some- 
times proves irksome. ; 

In our State, Arbor Day is set apart in the latter part of April 
for the improvement of the school property and grounds. Butas 
warm April days in Minnesota are few and far between, and as this 
particular Arbor Day was very cold and stormy, we had to walt 
patiently for a sunny day in the middle of May. The schoolhouse 
was situated on a slight rise of land, and as the sloping grounds 
were rather rough, the task of clearing up was not an easy one. 
The school consisted of twenty-five pupils averaging from nine to 
sixteen years of age, so all were old enough to help. They wert 
divided into groups, some working in the schoolhouse, the others 
in the yard. School closed at noon for the half holiday. Before 
beginning operations, we held a picnic dinner which the mothers 
kindly donated and which we served up hot from an open fite. 
Everyone did justice to the good things and the little feast put all 
in a mood to begin work. Several of the older boys had obtained 
some young box-elders and basswood trees which they set ot! 
about the yard. Beneath each tree was placed-a bottle containing 
the names of the pupils and the date of the planting. After the 
completion of this work, the boys organized a‘wheelbarrow brigade 
for the purpose of getting earth for some flower beds. The girls 
made two beds fifteen feet long and two anda half feet wide 
either side of the porch, which faced the south. Sweet peas aut 
pansies were planted in these beds. Two others were marked off 
in the yard and from the banks of the creek the girls brought 
smooth stones which they piled around the ovals where mignonette 


—— 





for securing subscriptiom 


Books as a Reward 12 Noses. trorsucrot 


and PRIMARY PLANS. 
liberal cash commissions. 
request. 


Ask for list and terms. We also pay 
Sample copies, blanks, etc., sent of 
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d. We MM and nasturtiums were planted. Ten pupils brought rakes which 
S share the young Judges and Maud Mullers put to such good use that the 

yard began to look quite respectable. The smaller children carried 
1e chi]. MH off the stones which they had gathered up. The dead grass and 
freight J leaves were heaped in an immense pile ready for a glorious bonfire 
2 Coun. MH which was to mark the close of the day’s activities. Meanwhile 
clin, in those working inside were not idle. The bookcase and books were 


evolu. Mm thoroughly dusted. The shelves in the cloak room were washed 
1erals” [MH off. The organ, bookcase and all other marred furniture were 


m the ™ given a coat of furniture polish, which made them look like new. 
Stories MJ During the year we had purchased three wall pictures, some cur- 
f Elec. tains and shades, and our schoolroom looked very neat and pretty. 
of this M After the completion of our work, we gathered around the pile of 
S per. J brush and leaves. The smallest boy was given the privilege of 
appro. [% applying the first match. We watched the conflagration, and after 


the fire had died down we went home tired but feeling well paid 


 wasq fm for our day’s work. MINNESOTA. 
»d._ pro- [What a pleasaut ‘‘cleaning time’’ you had! It was a happy 
lost re. Mi thouglit to have the hot picnic lunch, and the open fire must have 
le only MH teen so cosy. And the closing bonfire added much to the day’s 
; pleasure. ~ Iam sure the home cleaners wish they could make 
‘un housecleaning time as delightful !|—President. ] 
0.00 
reel an Wall Paper Hints 
re Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 
a As you asked for hints in regard to the use of wall paper sam- 
ee ples, may I tell how I use the ingrain wall paper? Not ;samples 
criss! Mf bat still not expensive. I have a small printing outfit which prints 
Little letters about half an inch high. (It costs only a small sum and is 
wale avery great help.) I purchased a roll of plain white ingrain wall 
my ~ paper and cut it into sheets about twenty by thirty inches. From 
wy © these I made a chart which has proved a great success. Pictures 
by cut from paper magazines, calendars, and even catalogs, furnished 
= “ the illustrations and the printing was done at odd times, much of 
TS, tty it on stormy days when the children were obliged to stay indoors 
% YOu Mf and were glad ‘‘to help.’? The children were also anxious to help 
rm find pictures and bronght a number of excellent ones. This chart 
“Say, @ isq great help in teaching reading in the first grade and language 
Long: @ in the second and third grades, as well asin the nature study lessons. 
—_ Plain white ingrain makes very good drawing paper and costs 
py: les than the regular drawing paper. The tinted ingrain paper 
'S "CM makes nice picture matting for mounting small pictures such as 
. the Perry pictures. A short proverb, printed on a strip of tinted 
cms paper, makes a nice motto. Little booklets, in which are written 
afew choice memory gems, are given a cover of the colored paper 
and used for souvenirs. We used the tinted ingrain paper to make 
. our valentines last year. When used in combination with the fig- 
‘ispet: @ ured wall paper soine really artistic results may be secured 
ith, orf The small scrars that are left from other work may be given to 
s been MM the little children for their paper cutting and other busy work. 
r One Hi They will be delighted to cut green leaves, red birds or blue 
Tifices HH flowers. A CountTRY TEACHER. 
hat is [Am always glad to receive little practical ‘‘helps’’ like this. 
ut the @ Let us invent new ways in which to use everyday material. Your 
oe I ff little printing press is a ‘‘happy thought.’’—President. ] 
| bbon. 
The Nature Study Club 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 
I will try to tell you of a successful Nature Study Club which 
we carried on for several years in my school. 
The Bureau of Nature Study at Cornell University each year sends 
f card jm '9 teachers blanks on which they may enroll their pupils as Junior 
ng on jg Naturalists if they desire to. The only dues are at least four let- 
all in * a year to ‘‘Uncle John’’ the man who has this department in 
em charge, 
7 These letters the children wrote in their language period, usu- 


ally writing one each month. They were all mailed in one envelope. 

LA. [gy lhe postage was paid by the fee of one cent which was required of 
all members who joined the Club. We organized one Friday after- 
noon with President, Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer. A 
composition .book served as our secretary's book and held our 
tules, which were chiefly about the officers’ terms of office and 
duties. We held a meeting of about twenty minutes length every 
iad in @ Ftiday the first year and every second Friday afterwards. At these 
ning, § Meetings the President occupied the teacher’s chair and conducted 
come le meeting. Everything was carried on in a business-like way. 
Atevery meeting a topic was assigned for the next meeting by 

April the President. Usually slips of paper containing questions were 
But as fm Passed to most of the children and one or two would be selected to 
is this | "tite a story or composition on the subject. The President, after 
wait @ Nearing the secretary’s report of the last meeting, called on the 
house jg Clildren in turn to answer the questions which had been given 
ound “lem. Each child addressed the President and was recognized by 
- one. Lim before answering the questions. After the questions had been 


years, 
| with 


ine to j™ “Uswered, sometimes the President would call on some of the older 
- were children to tell all the interesting features they could about the 
others JM SUbject, then the meeting was ‘‘open for discussion,’’ and every 


efore Point of interest about the subject was talked over, A critic was 
others fm *PPointed, whoreported near the close of the meeting all those who 

fire. had tailed in any of the rules or been disorderly during tle meet- 
ut all 8g. After the subject for the next meeting had been announced, 
ained the meeting was adjourned by the children in an orderly manner. 
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i ? . is the newest, the 
oy on Seeley S Question Book best, the only up- 
ies to-date Pedagogical Question Book on the market. It’s author is 
,,. oe Levi Seeley, Ph. D., Professor of Pedagogy at the Trenton 
; and (N. J.) State Normal School, and a well known writer on Peda- 


od off gogical subjects. In addition to Questions and Answers on all the 
ought ordinary school subjects, Professor Seeley introduces each chapter 
onette with an article on the methods of studying and teaching the sub- 
let covered by that chapter. This is a feature contained in no 
——@ her Question Book, and its great value is evident. 
tions The price of Seeley’s Question Book is $1.00. We will send 
cToR MM 't; postpaid, in connection with subscriptions to our Magazines 
) pay MH follows: With Primary Plans, one year $1.52, two years, 
nt ot MM $2.02. With Normal Instructor one year, $1.27, two years 
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The Best School Souvenirs 


We have been for nineteen years manufacturing School Souvenirs which have been so popular as gifts 


from teacher to pupils on the last day of school, special days, holidays, etc. 
Water Lily and Lithograph Souvenirs is lithographed in 10 colors. 


The color work on our 
It has been our constant aim to 


make the very best Souvenirs that it was possible to produce, and by making them in immense 
quantities we are able to sell them at about the same prices that other firms ask for much inferior goods. 


Water Lily Souvenirs 


JIIIg P2INP2y ZyE 230N 





Size 4144x6 inches 

Are you looking for something new in the line of Souv- 
enirs? Hereitis The most beautiful Souvenir Card you 
eversaw. The first card is elegantly lithographed with 
water lilies in white, pink, blue, and yellow, resting on 
the water. The colors are always sentassorted. The first 
card contains the name of the school, or number of the 
district, place, date, names of teacher and officers, and the 
second card contains the names of the pupils. They are 
tied with ribbon so that they can be pinned to the wall, 
and they make a beautiful ornament for any room, 

Price. — Oue dozen or less, $1.00; each additional Souve- 
nir, 4c. 

Photos,—An extra card wiil be added with photo of 
teacher or schoolhouse copied from photo you send at the 
following additional cost: One dozen or less, 25¢.; addi- 
tional ones, Ic. each. 

A free sample will be sent to those who intend to order 
souvenirs, 


Lithograph Souvenir 





The illustration shows our Lithographed Souvenirs, but 


it gives only a faint idea of their beauty. The richness 
of coloring and embossing can only be appreciated when 
seen. There are three cards, 344x5\4, tied together with 
silk ribbon. The first card is elegantly lithographed and 
embossed. On the second card is printed the name of the 
school or number of the district, the location, date, name 
of teacher and school officers, on the third card is printed 
the names of pupils. When there are too many names for 
one card we add another. 


Cost,—One dozen or less, $1.00; additional ones 4c. each. 
The photo of thé teacher will, if desired, be placed on the 
second card at the following additional cost: First dozen, 
25c.; additional ones, one centeach. Send the best photo 
you haveto copy from. It will be returned uninjured. 


Photo Souvenir 





Photo Souvenir.—The illustration is about one-half the 
actual size. Wecopy any photograph you send, and re- 
turn it to you uninjured, The eopy will be as good as the 
original, but do not expect a clear, first class picture to be 
made from a dim or faded one. Send the best photo you 
have. Photographs of Roosevelt, Pope Pius, Longfellow, 
Holmes, Tennyson, Lowell, Bryant, or any one of a list 
of 100 noted people, can be placed on the Souvenirs at the 
same price, and it will not be necessary to send a picture 
to us as we have fine oues to copy from, 


Material.—Front and back cards of heavy Scotch gray 
photo mount board. Inside pages of heavy white paper, 
Tied at the corner with silk cord. 


Special Printing.—On the first of the inner sheets is 


printed the name of the school or the number of tie dis- 
trict, the location, the term and year, the name ofteacher 
and school officers. On the second inner sheet is printed 
the names of the pupils. When one page will not ac- 
commodate all the names we use an additional name 


sheet without extra charge. Be sure to give all the 
necessary data plainly written, when you order, 
Cost.—Photo Souvenirs cost $1.00 for one dozen or less. 
Additional ones 4c each. We pay the postage. The order 
should be for as many as there are pupils’ names, 

Samples of Souvenirs free to those who intend to 
order or who are willing to return them unsoiled—they 
are too expensive to give to those who ask for them merely 
out of curiosity. 

Catalogue of all kinds of Teachers’ Supplies free. It’s 





worth sending for. 


JOHN WILCOX, Milford, New York. 
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to anyone, anywhere 
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I direct of us and 


You WIL 


can make for 1908. We sell the hig 


satisfied with $1.00 profit above factory cost. BICYCL. 
hay under your _— pk an B's at double our prices. Orders filled the day received. 


ECOND HAN 









MEAD CYCLE COMPANY 


WANTED-A R 
odel “Ranger” bicycle furnished by us. 
UIRED 


Wl particulars and special offer at once. : . 
NO MONEY REQUIRED until you receive and approve of your bicycle. We ship 
i the U. S. without a cent deposit in advance, prepay Sreight, 

and allow TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL during which time you may ride the bicycle an 
put it to any test you wish. If you are then not pertecty << ye Foxy -_ wish w keep 
i ip i expense and you will not be out one cent. 
the bicycle pou “DRICI < backs pode tag l og be sony rade Gaycies it is possible to make at one 
FAC 0 Y P ICES small profit above actual factory cost. You save $10 to $5 middlemen's 
‘ofits by bu have the manufacturer's guarantee behind your 
we), NOT BUY 2 bigycie or a pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive our catalogues and 
: learn our unheard BE A $T0 and remarkable special offers to rider a 


TOWISHED 


BICYCLES. We do not regularly handle second hand bicycles, but 
usually have a number on hand taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores. These we clear out promptly 
at prices ranging from $3 to $8 or $10, Descriptive bargain lists mailed free. 

R KES single wheels, imported roller chains and pedals, 
TIRES C ASTE -BRA 5 » repairs — equipment of va gn half the oe aoe nae 
but write today and we will send you free by return mail our large catalo ¢ beauti- 
PO ee AL Lad a great fund of interesting "natier and useful information; also a wonderful proposition 

on the first sample bicycle going to your town. It only costs @ postal to get everything. Write it now. 





IN EACH TOWN 
and district to ride 
and exhibit a 1908 
ere are making money 


Our agents everywi 


icycle.e DO 


gents. 
when you receive our beautiful catalogue and study 
our superb models at the wonderfully low prices we 
cycles for less money than any other factory. We are 

E DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles 














Dept. W28s, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Let Me Pay the Postage on My Big 
Free Buggy Book to 


Just write me a postal. Let me pay the post- 
: age to you on 4 Big 1908 “Split neg 

ehicle ows Over 125 styles of Ve- 
hicles and how you can save 825 to $10 by - 
ordering direct from my factories. My | 


“Split Hickory” Book Free 
—also shows how I makeany Vehicle you 
want to-your-order.—Also full line of 
High-Grade Harness all at great 
saving prices. Address me person- 
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Seeley’s 
Question Book» 


MADE SPECIALLY FOR YOU BY 


Dr. Levi SEELEY, 
Professor of Peda- 
gogy inthe New 
Jersey State Nor- 
mal School, Tren- 
ton, N. J., whose 
name is familiar to 
teachers generally 
‘as the author: of 
**History of Edu- 
cation,” ““Foun- 
dations of Educa- 
| tion,” “A New 
School Manag e- 
ment, etc., etc.” 
During the ten 
years preceding 
1905 we purchased 
| and sold more than 
75,000 Question 
J Books —two dif- 
ferent titles being 
Both of these books be- 


























used within that time. 
came so thoroughly out of date that, believing 
teachers are always deserving of the best, we 
contracted with Professor Seeley in the spring 
of 1905 to prepare a Question book along new 
and thoroughly modern lines. 


The large sale and countless commendations 
which Seeley’s Question Book has enjoyed dur- 
ing the brief period since its production, amply 
justify our conclusion that a - 


New and Modern Question Book 


would be welcomed by the great body of pro- 
gressive teachers. 


SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK THOROUGHLY COVERS 
THE FOLLOWING TOPICS: 


English and Geography 

American Literature U. S. History 

Reading Civil Government 
Orthography Writing 

Grammar School Management 
Arithmetic Methods of Teaching 
Drawing Nature Study 

Algebra Lessons on Manners and 


Physiology and Hygiene Morals 
Suggestions for the Study of Current Events 


These topics are treated: 

First. By introductory articles by Profes- 
sor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of study- 
ing and teaching the various subjects. ‘This in- 
valuable feature is found in no other Question 
Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Ped- 
agogical Question Book published. 

Second. By questions covering every con- 
ceivable phase of each subject. 

Third. By exhaustive answers to all ques- 
tions. 

why Seeley’s Ques- 
There Are Reasons * 1 sy oid 
be and is better than any other. ‘To enumerate 
these reasons would not be possible here. The 
book itself is the best evidence. You. can ex- 
amine it and satisfy yourself without taking 
any risk for if not perfectly satisfied with it 
your money will be refunded. No progressive 
teacher can afford to be without it. Notice the 
reduced price when ordered in combination with 
our publications. 

SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK has 426 
pages, is printed on a fine grade of laid paper, 
neatly and substantially bound in silk cloth. 
Price, $1.00, Postpaid. 


Combination Prices: 


1. For $1.27, postpaid, including Normal Instructor one year. 

2. For $1.52, postpaid, including Normal Instructor two years. 

3. For $1.52, postpaid, including Primary Plans one year. 

4. For $2.02, postpaid. including Primary Plans two years. 

5. For $2.07, postpaid, including both Normal Instructor and Pri- 
mary Plans one year. 


Order Today—If not perfectly satisfied, tell 
us and we will refund your money. 


to take orders for 
We Want An Agent Seeley’s Question 
Book in combination with Normat Instrucror 


and Primary Praxs in each locality. Liberal 
cash commission. 


Fr. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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The subjects fordiscussion at those meetings were varied, as: ‘“*The 
Squirrel,’’ ‘‘Bears of N. A.,’’ ‘‘Seeds,’’ ‘‘Soils,’’ ‘‘Apples,’’ etc. 
Occasionally we had a question-box and once a debate, Besides 
the work at the regular meetings the children bronght into the 
sclioolrooi all sorts of flowers, odd stones, queer seeds, herries, 
and in fact everything that seemed strange to them. We kept all 
our Nature Study specimens in one corner of the room. We made 
a collection in the fall of empty birds-nests, a collection in the 
spring and summer of pressed flowers and also of seeds. We had 
aquariums with pollywogs, water beetles and snails. We have had 
many cocoons but never had the good fortune to have one come 
out in the house. I presume the temperature of the room was so 
warm during the winter that it killed them. 

The department at Cornell also sends out leaflets monthly for 
the children. These contain talks on Nature, stories of animals, 
questions, ete. Every child who sends the four letters receives a 
smail picture of some rural scene from the department. The chil- 
dren enjoyed the work and I think it helped them in many ways. 


Liberty Bell 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Do you know that you can use to advantage, for obtaining per- 
fect lessons, much of the advertising materiai of the large business 
houses? Silz, Schawb & Co., the large boot and shoe house of 
Chicago, IIl., have casts of the ‘‘ Liberty Bell’’ which they send to 
any teacher who requests them to do so, gratis, They are to be 
awarded after examinations to the pupil with the highest average. 
The bells are very attractive, and on them is stamped, ‘‘ Awarded 
for Proficiency in Scholarship and Deportment.’’ The pupils, I 
have found, work very hard in order to obtain a likeness of the Beli 
which proclaimed liberty in ’76. Try the bell, teachers, and have 
the same good results as I have obtained. 

I have an enrollment of but twenty-one pupils and most of them 
live over a mile from the school but the attendance is very regular. 
Seldom does a pupil miss unless in case of sickness. 

We teachers know that whena pupil dislikes school there is 
something wrong somewhere. It may be with the teacher or it 
may be the fault of the pupil, however itbe, it must be overcome. 
I have my schoolroom look as hoinelike and comfortable as pos- 
sible and the pupils like their school. The pictures are inexpen- 
sive but serve to brighten the room. I believe in going out and 
joining in the pupils’ sports and I know from experience that 
where the teacher is willing to get out and play with them they 
like the school that much more. Another incentive for regular 
attendance is the certificate for regular attendance which is issued 
to a pupil who attends school regularly for one month. When the 
pupil has earned four such certificates he is awarded a large cer- 
tificate for regular attendance suitable for framing. The pupils 
think very much of these certificates and come to school during 
the worst weather rather than miss a day and lose a certificate. 

Give this a trial, teachers, and note the improvement in your at- 
tendance. At the beginning of each term I also promise the pu- 
pil who attends school the greatest number of days a prize. Now, 
as we all know, regular atterdance is essential t6 good work in 
school, and I feel sure that if you try my method you’ll be pleased 
with the results, Erwin C. Cary, New Holsten, Wis. 


A Hint Concerning an Arbor Day Program 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

For our Washington and Lincoln exercises, we tried to make up 
our program from work mainly prepared by the pupils. This met 
with much favor from the parents, so we tried a similar plan for 
Arbor Day. Our program consisted of essays on trees, their use- 
fulness, care, destruction and protection. Stories about different 
trees and tree myths were read and recited. One pupil wrote a bi- 
ography of J. Sterling Morton, the father of Arbcr Day, and we 
finished with a debate on the comparative value of trees and birds 
to our country. The pupilsall had to work hard to get their parts, 
and several of the parents tuld me atferwards that it was a good 
plan to let the old style program go for once and require every 
scholar to work up something original. 

M. P. 


Blackboard Decorations for Arbor Day 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Here I come from the Empire State, with a description of the 
decoration of my blackboard for Arbor Day. Across the top of the 
board and in the chalk trough at the bottom were massed ground- 
pine and golden daffodils. Across the top, I drew a drapery of 
red, white and blue, caught up by a red, white and blue shield in 
the center, revealing thirteen white stars, and our flag salute 
(printed so all might read), About halfway down the board was a 
row of cute little Brownies, each one carrying a great golden letter ; 
the letters spelled: ARBOR DAY. I can assure you the effect 
was very pleasing and we were very highly complimented by our 
visitors, the teacher and fourteen pupils from the nieghboring dis- 
trict. 

To keep the little ones busy while the older ones recite, 
give colored paper and blunt-pointed scissors and have them illus- 
trate some simple Mother Goose rhyme, such as ‘‘The House that 
Jack Built.’’ 

To prevent tardiness I read to the pupils from ten to fifteen min- 
utes every morning from some interesting book, such as ‘‘The 
Swiss Family Robinson,’’ Miss Alcott’s ‘‘ Little Men,’’ Miss Mul- 
ock’s ‘‘Adventures of a Brownie,’’ or from ‘‘Alice’s Visit to Ha- 
waii.’? In aterm of thirty-three weeks, I had to give but twelve 
tardy marks and all of these were unavoidable on account of bad 
weather. 

I will close now, and if these ideas are good enough to print I 
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BEST HELPS 
FOR TEACHERS 


Faris’ the Children’s Poet 

An illustrated study of Longfellow for the Pri 
Grades. Just the book you need for Supplementary 
om ge a = use ~ pecparing Language and Nature 

ork for the Lower Grades. ice 10 cents. 
Me $1.00 

McCabe’s Study of the Song Hiawatha 

A book that should be owned by every teacher. Has 
no equal for class use in the study of this great classje 
Contains the poem complete, and illustrations, with Bio- 
graphical Sketch, Historical Foundation of the Poem, 
Questions as to How to Study the Poem, Suggestions as 
to Composition Work, Nature Work, etc., based on it, 
Suggestive and Explanatory Readings, Glossary of 
Terms and Pronouncing Vocabulary. 190 pages, 
Price 25 cents. 


McFee’s Outlines in U. S. Geogra 

One of the most penton and helpful Manuals on 
Geography ever published. It contains Outlines and 
Class Plans, Directions for Map Drawing and Modeling, 
Readings, Valuable References, Devices and Recreations, 
Subjects for Composition, Search Questions, and a fund 
of information not to be found in any one text on 
peng By its use your work will be lightened and 
you will be saved hours of work and worry. 150 pages. 
Price 25 cents. 


Bryce-Spaulding’s Graded Memory Gems 

Three Books—Primary, Intermediate and Grammar, 
These books will be found to be a great aid in the daily 
Sais exercises of school, for Friday afternoon exer- 
cises and for the celebration of holidays and for closing 
day. The selections are of a uniformly superior quality 
= erased to the mtg ee and interests of chii- 

ren 0 erent ages. ich volume 25 cents. 
three for 60 cents. 7" 


McKean’s Outline of English and American 
Literature 
A book that will help teacher and student alike to a 
mastery of the history of English and American Liter- 
ature, May be used with any text or with no text, asa 
guide for library study. A splendid help for rapid re. 
views mg magrwone A toexamination and an equally help. 
ful guide to teaching and planning lessons for regular 
classes. Price 25 cents. $2.40 per Dozen. 


McKean’s Outline in Physiology 

Every-day Hygiene and Physiology adapted to modern 
teaching and modern life. A twentieth century product 
for twentieth century teachers. Nothing dry ‘or unin- 
teresting in it—no ding. Nothing essential omitted, 
You need this book to help you teach the subject and to 
pass the examination for a higher grade certiticate, 
Price 25 cents. 


Landes’ Outline in U. S. History 

A book of 150 pages containing a Complete Outline in 
U. S. History, 777 Questions and Answers in U. 8, History 
and Civil Government, alsoa brief History of Political 
Parties, together with Tables, Nicknames, etc. Con- 
lete to Roosevelt’s second administration. A book that 
th teacher and student can use in class, Price per 

Dozen $2.40. Single copy 25 cents. 


Landes’ New Practical Orthography 

A text book for use in Country Schools, Grammar 
Schools, and lower grades in High Schools. ” 

In addition to the regular text ita)so contains an ex- 
tensive list of ‘County and State Examination Questions 
Answered,” This book is practically indispensable in 
preparing a class for a special examination or a teachers’ 
examination, and for raising your own grades in Or- 
thography and Spelling. Price 25 cents. 


Crissman’s Library Method in American 
History 

A complete reference outline from the discovery of 
America to Roosevelt’s second administration. 

It tells you exactly where, in several standard texts, 
tn will find a treatment of every topic on American 

story. 

It contains over 4,500 topics, suggesti ues- 
Cone! _ go references. : es 

t takes all the tediousness out of history and makes 
the Library Method most delightful a absolutely 
practical. Price 25 cents. $2.40 per Dozen. 


Russell’s Guide to Arithmetic 

This book consists of Mode! Solutions and Analysis of 
Problems, It shows you how and tells you why. It re 
moves the doubt and clears the way. Among the sub- 
= discussed are Complicated Fractions, Clock Prob- 
ems, Commission, Profit and Loss, Trade Discount, 
Stock Investments, Simple and Annual Interest, True 
and Bank Discount, Drafts, Proportion, Partnership, 
and Mensuration. — 

None of the foregoing topics will be difficult for you 
after you have studied this book. Cloth 75 cents: 
Five or more copies 60 cents each. 


Wiant’s Ten New Drills for Schools 
Yankee Doodle Drill—Flower Drill—Marching through 
Georgia, one and two—Wand Drill—Red, White and 
Blue Drill—Aesthetie Drill, or Posings— Drill— 
Broomstick Drill—Cadet Drill. Each drill so faliy and 
clearly explained that it becomes a pleasure to teach 
pupils these attractive gymnastics. 25 eents each. 


Any five of the above twenty-five cent 
books, post-paid, for $1.00. a 


25 cent book and a year’s subscription 
4 either World’s Events or ‘School Life for 


WORLD’S EVENTS PUBLISHING CO., 
Dayton, Ohio. 








Seeley’s Question Book and Normal 
You Can Get Instructor one year for only $1.27. 
Primary Plans one year and the Question Book only $1.52. 
This Question Book, prepared by a noted educator, is eminently 
useful to teachers for self-improvement, in preparing for teachers’ 
examinations and for class use. It is cheerfully sent on the 
‘*money back if not perfectly satisfied,’’ basis. See description 
advertised elsewhere in this journal. 


———— 
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y MRS. WINSLOW’S 

; SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used by Millions of Mothers for their chil 
dren while Teething for over Sixty Years. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and isthe best remedy fordiarrhes. 
, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 
PPI PAPAL APPL AS 
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will come again with my devices for teaching number work and 
geography. My letter I fear is already too long. 
Mrs C. H. C., Pennellville, N. Y. 


Silkworms 

Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

[ had told the story of the Chinese Princess and the silkworms 
and we had examined specimens, looked at pictures of silkworms, 
ete,, When one of the pupils said wistfully ‘‘I wish we could see 
sme live silkworms and see them work. Why can’t we?’’ We 
hada few mulberry trees at home, not far from school, and 
decided to try raising silkworms. We obtained some small mul- 
perry trees and eggs free. We set out some of the trees in the 
school house yard for future use and the pupils had the rest. 

The eggs of the silkworm were about the size of a pansy seed. 
They were purple but soon turned white. In three days we found 
a wriggling mass of tiny black grubs that seemed smaller than the 
eggs. hey collected on the mulberry leaves we gave them and 
began to eat. Warm, dry days they ate all the time and grew very 
fast. On cold, rainy days they seemed almost lifeless, and ate 
very little. They soon outgrew their skins and kicked them off, 
using fourteen feet for that purpose. They did this five times in 
all. The worms had sixteen feet, a soft horn on the tail anda 
head that resembled a monkey’s. About this time they changed 
color; some were white, others had black and white rings and a 
very few were dark slate color. 

When five weeks old some of them were ready to make cocoons. 
They were three and one-half inches long and one and one-fourth 
inches in circumference. ‘They stopped eating and began to travel 
in search of a place to weave. About this time we were sure to 
find them on our ciothes whenever we went into the large room 
they occupied. They often seemed angry and struck each other 
with their heads. They became soft, short, wrinkled and reddish 
incolor. Twigs, shavings, rolls of paper, picture frames, the side 
of the house and all manner of queer places were selected for their 
cocoons. They worked very slowly at first till the outside or floss 
silk was firmly glued in place. The silk came from both sides of 
the head and united in one strand. 

They worked rapidly when they began to make the cocoons and 
often turned over. 

We put some of the worms in birch bark rolls and by holding 
the roll towards the light could see them weave thirty-six hours or 
more according to the weather. We could hear them work several 
hours longer. 

If the weather was cold or damp they would weave a little, the 
thread would break and they would select a new place with the 
same result unless placed near the fire. . 

§mall spiders killed a good many worms for us. 

We had about 2,000 pefect cocoons. Some were white, most of 
them pale yellow and a very few bright orange. We did not have 
apy of the steel gray cocoons. 

Uur greatest surprise was to find that many of them did not 
weave cocoons but wove on paper. The largest piece was a little 
smaller than a postal. It was fine, firm and dainty and of a shin- 
ing yellow. After weaving it the worm stretched itself out as if 
dead. The feet disappeared in a few days. The worm changed 
gradually into a reddish brown chrysalis. It lived several days 
but never became a white moth as it would if it had been in a 
cocoon. The moths fluttered onto the nearest object and staid 
there. They did not eat. It is said they have no mouths. They 
live about a week and lay some eggs every day. We heated most 
of the cocootis to kill the chrysalides. 

We made a silkworm chart for the fair, consisting of eggs, silk- 
worms (in alcohol) different sizes and colors of cocoons, cocoon 
cut in two, chrysalis moth, and raw silk. To procure raw silk we 
dropped cocoons in boiling water, loosened the silk and wound on 
white card board by turning it over and over. 

An old lady told us that she used to help raise them when a 
child. Silk was carded with wool for best dresses afl was knit 
into gloves. One hundred or more silk threads Wére needed to 
make one strand. 

We tried some experiments with the worms. Sofhe we put on the 
mulberry trees: —the birds and spiders killed them. We fed some 
lettuce, —which they wouldnt’ eat—and rose leaves that they would 
eat but on which they failed to grow much.—E. B., Vermont. 


Recreation Department 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

I have rceieved so many helpful suggestions from this depart- 
ment that, if possible, I want to help some one else. 

The wall paper in my schoolroom last year was very dark and 
dirty (it had not been cleaned since it went on years ago) and O, 
how depressing it was! So I put on my thinking cap and finally 
developed the following ideas. 

I bought dark green paper three feet wide and tacked above the 
dado between the windows. We took small yellow gourds, punched 
holes through the smaJ] end and strung them on stout cords. The 
children strung yellow corn and made yellow paper chains. All 
of these we draped down over our green paper in our various 

sections.’’ 

_In the first section we placed all the pictures we could find of 
China and Japan, the rulers, houses, idols, vehicles, writing, and 
for bright spots we strung up tiny lanterns and a little umbrelia 
that came on candy. 

Section number two was for poets and authors, their autographs, 
liomes, interesting places which they had written about and also 
Pictures of their tombs. 

._ There was a section for inventors and illustrations of their 
lventions. A section for foreign rulers: one for seed pods, 
Pressed leaves, etc., but the one which was the most interesting 
Was our Statesmen’s section. This contained pictures of presidents, 
laval and military officers, cabinet officers and above in large 
Wire photograph frame were placed the larger pictures, which 

Were mounted on light gray matting. All of these were good 
Prints from the old magazines and journals. The children were 

Ways on the watch for something to add to our sections. 

hese pictures gave material for language and geography work. 

1 foreign countries did not seem so far away when we jad the 

Tiler before us. : 
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40 Volumes — 
100 Maps and Plans — 1,000 Editors — 
7,000 Illustrations — 30,000 printed Pages. 





UNITED EDITORS ASSOCIATION, Dept. 224, Cable Bdg., 28 Jackson Bivd., Chicago, fil. 
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aday for a few months will pay 
for this splendid En 
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town at half price, just to introduce 
it quickly, so don’t delay but be first. 
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Please send to above address 
without cost or obligation to 
me sample pages, includ- 
ing maps, full page illus- 
trations, etc., of your 
new Encyclopedia and 
Dictionary, together | 
with your special 
introductory price t 
and easy terms to | 


This Encyclopedia and Dictionary is a prod- 
uct of American brains, American energy 
and American Co-operation — defines and 
P every legitimate English word — 
describes fully every subject of which we have 
any knowledge — made by the men whose prac- 
tical experience has taught them what to include 
and what to omit—a practical work written by 
practical men for practical people — the whole 
accumulated learning and wisdom of the World from 
the dawn of recorded thought to the present year — 
each article written by one who knows—each depart- 
ment supervised by a department editor. 7 


GEORGE EDWIN RINES, Managing Editor 
DEPARTMENT EDITORS: 


Literature otany 
HARRY THURSTON PECK, CHARLES J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Columbia University. University of Chicago. 
Education Dictionary 
ANDREW SLOAN DRAPER, ROSSITER JOHNSON, 
Com. of Education, New York. Asst. Ed. Standard Dict. 
Philosophy 
JAMES R. ANGELL, 
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advance buyers. 
2\ No letter nec- 
oN essary; Just 

7 sign coupon. 
N.1.-4-08 










Cartography 
EUGENE MURRAY- AARON, 
Ed. Oram’s Atl 


University of Chicago. as. 
Medicine Mechantca 
THOMAS LATHROP STEDMAN, CHARLES H. COCHRANE, 
Ed. Medical Record, Consulting Engineer. 


Semitic Subjecta 
ABRAM SAMUEL ISAAGS, 
New York University 


Mathematics 
FRANK NELSON COLE, 
Columbia University, 





Chemistry Electricity 
JOHN BISHOP TINGLE, LAMAR LYNDON, 
McMaster University Elect. Engineer. 


Every State and Territory represented by their foremost Scholars and Spe- 
cialists — nearly 1,000 Editors — a work made by Americans for Americans. 
§ | B k M iled F e Cut out the coupon and mail right 

amp e 00 a re now, today. It implies no financial 
obligation whatever. We want you to know why this new work is better than 
any other and cheap only in price. Don’t delay — sign and mail coupon, 









Keeping thousands of 
hands at work dur- 
ing the dull, —T 
months enables us 











to now offer you 
r the most phenom. 
7% enal of all waist 


j | bargains, 
45 { No, 306, This 
Fis beautiful White Lawn 


Waist, front elaborately 
trimmed with embroidery 
panels set off with lacd 
insertion and edged with 
lace trimming and tucking 
collars and cuffs are trimmed 
with rows of tucks and lace 
edging ; 34 sleeves. Sizes 
32 to 44. 
Only 59c. 
10c. extra for mailing. 
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| CATALOG-F REE~-SAMPLES 


Get our large Catalog, picturing, describing and pricing 
all that is newest in wearing apparel for ladies, misses 
children and infants. Ask for Catalog No. 225, We sen 
it free; also samples of cloth in the most fashionable 
weavesand patterns. Name materials and colors preferred. 


PHILIPSBORN, The Outer Garment House 
197-199 E. Adams St., Chicago. 





Vi iti C d Name on 25 for 10o—Name and Address priated 
Ss ng APES 01100 Gummed Labels for 10c.—Printed Envelopes 
25 for 12c. mples 2c. C,M. KATES, Box 103, Amherst, Wisconsin, 
































NCLE SAM WANTS YOU 


and thousands of others, who are capable, 
to work for him. Common school education 
sufficient. No political influence required. 

teady employment, highest salaries, vaca- 
tion with full pay. 3,000 clerks needed for 
the Census Office alone in addition to the 
usual 40,000 appointed yearly in the Internal 
Revenue. Customs, Postal, Railway Mail, 
and other branches of the service in the U.S. 
Also appointments in Pailippine Islands 
and Panama. Full particulars free concern 
ing all positions, salaries, examinations, 
(held soon in every state) sample examina- 
tion questions, etc. Address, 


National Correspondence Institute, : 
44-70 Second National Bank Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


WIZARD MONEY MAKER. 


mcrete Building Blocks made “4 
with this machine at one-half the @& 






















cost, o the labor, one-half the 
trouble, of much higher quality, 
making doubts t ofany other. 
Our zard Machine sold by us at 
about one-third the price others ask 
Satya tbody wats 
oppo! lor mon makers _/} 
see what (By ie Catal ae 
Ww) says 

about cement block machines. 

t your Own or your 
neighbor’s book, or else te 
us a postal and say, “Mail 
Ad Free bout the 

lock e,”” an € 
all about it. Address, 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, 


INDIVIDUAL PENCILS FOR PUPILS 
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Fancy rubber tip, high-grade hexagon pencil, stamped 

in gold with any name, 7c; five or more different 

names, 6ceach, LONGSAUT C0,, E. 137 E, 26th St., N, Y. 
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Must you pass the required examination for its renewal ? 


cable to your case. 


New Normal Courses. 
















Neither 
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wards requirements for entrance to 
the Freshman classes. Full credits 
for advanced standings are given 
many of our courses at the State 
Normal Schools at Kirksville, Mo.; 
Cape Girafdeau, Mo.; Maryville, Mo. 
and Madison, 8. D. 
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ning of a subject. 


380-386 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


WHEN YOUR GERTIFICATE EXPIRES 


Are you reconciled to the idea of applying forthe same grade of 
lisence you are now holding, thus admitting you are non-progressive ? Or do you feel that this year shall mark a new era 
in your professional work and that henceforth you are determined to be known as a progressive teacher of your county? 
Another year on the same grade of certificate means no advancement in grade of school and no added financial advantage. 
If you wish to begin now to prepare for a better grade of certificate, ask the Interstate School for suggestions especially appli- 
We have helped thousands to get better schools and higher salaries; why should we not help you ? 


Twenty-four very strong review branches, 
newly prepared aud new in arrangement, now ready for students. 
These new courses mark the greatest advance we have ever made. 
time nor money 
been spared to make the New 
Normal Courses as perfect as 
itis possible to produce them, 
The text-matter in every branch 
Was prepared expressly to meet 
exacting needs of corres: 
pondence students, 


Primary Methods 
Tnstruction in 
teaching every branch included 


methods of 


State Normal School, Kirksville, Mo, in the first three grades of Arithmetic Second Year Latin 
—_— school. A very strong and de- Grammar - Practical Rhetoric 
CREDITS IN OTHER SCHOOLS servedly popular conrse. eg ~ a ease, 
Our Academic Courses are accredit- senantany Agriculture Botany 
ed at Northwestern University to- gebra Ancient History 
ty Academic Department Geomet: Med. and Modern History 


Each branch is a thorough, 
complete course, designed for 
students who 
take up work from the begin- 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 




















DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE YOUR NAME ANDO 
ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 


NORMAL DEPT. STRONG REViews 
ONE OR MORE BRANCHES IN A COURSE 


Arithmetic Physics 

U. 8. History 

Civil Government 
Elementary Economics 
Pedagogics and Methods 
History of Education 
Educational Psychology 
Physiology and Hygiene 
Geography 

Physical Geography 
Elementary Agriculture 
Botany 


ACADEMIC DEPT.—EacuH Susecr is a Course 
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Plane Geometry 
Grammar and Analysis 
Reading . 
Composition and Rhetoric 
Am. and Brit. Literature 
Genera! History 

Music 
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DO YOU WANT TO SAVE MONEY? 


: THEN DEAL WITH SIEGEL COOPER CO., NEW YORK’S GREATEST STORE 
Note the Bargains offered here They are Typical of all our Values 


GUARANTEE SEND. FREE CATAL BOW 
Siegel Cooper Co.’s Liberal ser pegs sis Pp 
is aeeolate and goes with sch attics mec tiny Se ny < one fend cont 
urchased from this advertisement or bron) with Sew York's Greseene Groce with tho an 
rom our catalogue, If your purchase does ease and comfort New Yorkers do. Our new Spring and 
not prove SATISFACTORY IN EVERY Ss Catalog ins th ds of illustrations of 
DETAIL, if it does not prove the best value New York's latest and most approved styles for men, women 
you ever secured, return it to us at our ex- eee = | 
pense and YOUR MONEY AND ALL Se shn sume 2p. gested eat cee seamen inane a 
CHARGES WILL BE PROMPTLY = 4 died everywhere to be the west fa 
REFUNDED, | The advantages are America. We tellin onr catalogue how we 
all yours —New York’s latest styles ean save you express and freight charges. 
It is sent FREE everywhere. 
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No. 760 W—A D Lin; le 
Waist, made of fine soft white. 
tiste; the fullblouse front is beautifully 
fashioned with tucks; rows of handsome #¥j 
open work embroidery and Val lace inser- UM 
tion combined: a panel down center, : 

lace insertion and edged either side with © 

a full lace edged ruffle, further enriches = 
the beauty of the blouse; tucked back; 





















Guaranteed 5 leeves are three-quarter le . 1 
to Pit i — and cuffs are tucked and mine : 
Perfectly with Valenciennes lace; lace edged 





bow on collar; cpotensia back. Sizes, 
32 to ust. regular 
$2.00 value - - Price $1.50 
No. 7000 W—This is the new Popular Jabot Waist; 
it is made of good quality white lawn, the ful] 
blouse front is trimmed with clusters of 
tucks giving a tailored effect; the back is 
tucked (o match; three-quarter length sleeves, finished with 
tucked and lace edged turn-back cuffs; tucked collar, 
with full lawn detachable jabot, edged with dainty Val. 
enciennes lace; fastens in front. Waist can be 
worn with or without Jabot. 
Bizes, 32 to 44 bust. Price $1.00 
No. 7900 —This fs an 
Attractive New Model Skirt, 
made of excellent quality chiffon 
Panama cloth; the front panel 
is trimmed with a double box- 
plait; the side gores are side 
plaited and stitched to below 
hips, terminating in full flare; 
box-plaited back; the bottom 
of skirt is trimmed with 
~, Stitched strapping of self 
-»~ material and cloth-covered 
~ buttons; colors—black, blue and brown. 


n — value specially priced » 
“> 8 Bf} Ue 




























































No. 6900 W ‘Stylish Princess Jumper D: to be worn over guimpe or shirtwaist; fs made of excellent quality 
Panama cloth; the waist is made with blouse front and is finished at yoke with fold of self material, kimono effect sleeves, 
trimmed to match ; the skirt is plaited and is trimmed at bottom with loose folds of self material; the waist and skirt 
fasten in back with large self-covered buttons, giving a very Frenchy effect. A stitched belt joins the waist and skirt. 3 95 
Colors—medium grey, black, navy, blue, brown and Copenhagen blue. Sizes, 32 to 44 bust; skirt length, 7 
38 to4zinches. This dress would be low priced at $10.00. Ourspecial -« «© « e e _Price 
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Why April Weeps 
By Alice E. Allen 


Bubbling o’er with lilting laughter, 
Butterflies a-fluttering after, 
April dances in; 
Shades her eyes with rosy fingers, 
Looks toward May, laughs low, and lingers 
Then her tears begin. 











Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot=Ease, a powder for the 
feet. It relieves painful, swollen, smarting, 
nervous feet, and instantly takes the sting out 
of corns afd bunions. its the greatest 
comfort discovery of the age, Allen's 
Foote Ease makes tight-fitting or new shoes feel 
easy. It is a certain cure for jngrowing nails, 
sweating, callous and hot, tired, aching feet. 
We have over 30,000 testimonials. TRY IT 
TO-DAY. Sold by all Druggists and Shoe 
Stores, 25c. Do not accept any substi- 
q tute. Sent by mail for 25c. instamps. 
FRE TRIAL PACKAGE 
sent by mail. 
» MOTHER GRAW’S SWEET POW- 
> JERS, the best medicine for Feverish, sickly 
‘Ina pinch, Children. Sold by Druggists everywhere. 
use Allen's Trial Package FREE, Address, 
Foot-Ease.” ALLENS. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N.Y. 
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For, a-growing sweeter, older, 

Glancing gaily o’er her shoulder 
Down tie backward track,— 

Using all his arts to please her, 

There stands March, and just to tease her, 
Calls her back. 





—Lippincolt’s. 











AY Ss PLAY A Recipe for a Day 
and Entertainments Take a dash of water cold, 


Catalog of thousands sent Free! Free! Free! And a little leaven of prayer 
iddress SAIL FRENC : k é } : Pam, nie 
ete Dae saric ot eter We ee et Neale And a little bit of morning gold, 





95 3 YEARS GUARANTEE Dissolved in the merning air. 


Add to your meal some merriment, 
gem ON HIGH GRADE VEHICLES And a thought for kith and kin, 
4 vettore tree And then as your prime ingredient, 

















ne ones Seat Ere A plenty of .work thrown in. 
Polors an 8 . . . 
prices, three-year guarantee But spice it all with the essence of love, 


and free trial offers on road 
wagons, runabouts, top buggies, 
irreys, spring wagons, ro 

carts, pony rigs and harness; 
alsoourwonderfularrangements 


And a little whiff of play, 
Let a nice old book and a glance above 
Complete a well made day. 
— Selected. 














your roads and climate, 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR CURE. 


UR WAREHOUSE IN YOUR STATE, | A tedy Subscriber Wil Send Free to Any Sutt 
: 'y Subs en ree ny Sufferer 
0 IF YOU WANT FARM WAGONS Xi a $31.1 ° the Secret Which Cured Her. 





A FARMWAGON, One of our lady subscribers asks us to announce 
tclivery or busi- that she will send free to any reader of -this 
ress wagon, farm | magazine full particulars of e@ means which 


truck or jog truck, / gave her pomneass relief from ail trace of 
cend for our free ‘ 

Wagon Catalogue 

our long time \/ 






ay. - and Eg and makes the 
armless, ple h 

electric needle entirely sepountey, Si vill 
send, entirely free, full particulars enable any 
other erer to achieve the same happy results. 
All sh_ asks is a 2-cent stamp for reply. Address 
Osgood, 3443 Custom House St.. Providence, B. I. 





superfluous hair, after every other known remedy 
means used 18 
which explain 


enoranter, our low 
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A friend gave me a set of bird pictures in the natural colors aya, 
these were placed along the upper part of the blackboard, They, 
served as material for language, drawing and painting. bs 

I painted some small clothes pins with gold paint and mad. 
butterflies out of brightly decorated crepe paper napkins. It wag 
quite cheering to have vari-colored butterflies tilting on pictuge. 
frame and window casing. Ne 

You see we wanted to catch all the sunbeams that we could, soy. 
hung a prism in a sunny window. From this we could study rays, 
of light and the rainbow colors. i. 

We have earned money enough during my three year’s stay hep 
to buy fifteen books for our library. How? By throwing the wood 
into the wood shed and cording it up. Ask your school board jf 
you can’t do the same. The children enjoy it. 

This year when I returned I found the house had been painted, 
the woodwork varnished and the old paper and broken plaster pee 
become invisible—there was new paper on wall and ceiling, ,_ 

I have found the writing of telegrams an interesting game. Put. 
ten letters on the blackboard with a dash after each letter. Now 
have the children write a ten word telegram, the words beginning 
with the letters given and in the order given. The telegray 
received are wonderful productions of the imagination and are 
often very good. 


Anagram Recreation 
CRUMPLED CLOTHES. 


I. hsseo. 4. velosg. 7. cetjak. g. bbsrreu, 
2. oanrp. * 5. okacl. 8. nbeotn. 10. ktrsi. 
3. rsdes. 6. atwis. 


I. shoes, 2. apron. 3. dress. 4. gloves. 5. cloak. 6. waist, 
7. jacket. 8. bonnet. 9. rubbers. ito. skirt. 


A BIRD POT-PIE. 


1. rlka. 4. gipone. 7. Tanacy. Io. rcwo, 
2. kocouc. 5. ccepkao. 8. nwer. II. broni. 
3. dweopcorke. 6. toaprr. 9. rapwors. 12. bddeirr, 


1. lark. 2. cuckoo. 3. woodpecker. 4. pigeon. 5. peacock. 
6. parrot. 7. canary. 8. wren. 9g. sparrow. I0. crow. IJ. robin 
12. redbird. 


A DYNAMITED GROCERY STORE. 


I. rgaus. 5. ooacc. Q. aods. 13. tyase, 
2. selsoams. 6. uypsr. 10. Iplscaei. 14. rgynie. 
3. Itas. 7. ihymno. II. immrcoaa. I5. yadne. 
4. eefocf. 8. vygnraei. 12. tuse. 


I. sugar. 2. molasses. 3. salt. 4. coffee. 5. cocoa. 6. syrup, 
7. hominy. 8. vinegar. 9g. soda. 10. allspice, 11. macaroni, 
12, suet. 13. yeast. 14. ginger. 15. candy. 


Dear fellow-workers, let us all be loyal to our profession. ‘‘ We 
must not be apprentices in our department—we must be masters.” 
' M.L. H., Michigan. 


Indians on the Warpath 

This is a little exercise to rest us, rainy days when we are shut 
in. I let the children run around the room, once, on tip-toe—oneat 
atime. Each child tries to see if he can not run swiftly and yet so 
softly that any one a few feet away could not hear. An umpire is 
chosen to decide, but all the rest watch or listen to the runner, 
The windows are opened during the play. After the single test 
each aisle, or ‘‘tribe’’ tries it together. The aisle or ‘‘tribe” 
making the circuit most quietly and quickly wins the day. Cheeks 
are glowing and faces smiling on the return from the war-path, 
and all are ready for work once more. 

I am making a scrap-book of school games, plays and exercises. 
I don’t find any book that I have bought with just exactly what 
my pupils need. How is it with the rest of you teachers? Let’s 
bring all the treasures of our Recreation Scrap-book to these 
columns and won’t we delight our little folks, and the older 
pupils too!—N. H. 

° A Double Rhyme 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

I have used such a queer old rhyme in my history classes for 
three years, and I want to share it with you. I don’t know to 
whom to give credit for it, for it was copied for me by another 
teacher, and we can’t find the origin. But it is so quaint and 
interesting that the children are always delighted with it. We 
have tried, over and over again, to make one like it, but we cam 
never manage more than a line or two. Do try it .some day 


for fun! 

“Hark! hark! the trumpet sounds, the din of war’s ’larms, 
O’er seas and solid grounds, doth call us all to arms. 

Who for King George doth stand, their honors soon shall shine, 
Their ruin is at hand, who with the Congress join. 

The Acts of Parliament, in them I much delight, 

I hate their cursed intent, who for the Congress fight, 
The Tories of the day, they are my daily toast, , 

They soon will sneak away, who independence boast, 
Who non-resistant hold, they have my hand and heart. 
May they for slaves be sold, who act a Whiggish part, 

On Mansfield, North, and Bute, may daily blessings pour, 
Confusion and dispute, on Congress evermore. 

To North and British lord, may honors still be done 

I wish a block and cord, to General Washington.’’ 


It is to be read in three ways: 

I. Just as it is written. 

2. Downward on the left of the comma inthe middle of the liné. 

3. Downward on the right of the comma. 

Tell the children that it is a double-sided story, really two 
poems, ‘ind see if they can puzzie it out for themselves, before 
you teli them how it is to be read. My last class begged me m0! 
to let,the secret out, and kept at it for almost a week, every n00! 
hour, before Helen, one of my oldest girls, found it out. Tom 
discovered that the lines were evenly divided all through, and 
like a flash the secret came to Helen. 


——— 





Teachers looking for something to give their pupils at Clo 
of School should read our inside back ccver. 
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Hall’s Hair Renewer promptly stops fall- 
ing hair because it destroys the germs that 
luce this trouble. 
Hall’s Hair Renewer at once removes all 
dandruff, and completely destroys the dan- 
druff germs. 

Asplendid dressing. Does not interfere 
with curling or waving the hair. 

Formula with each bottle. Show it to 
your doctor. Ask his opinion. Follow his 
advice. R. P. Hatt & Co., Nashua, N. H. 












DOES NOT COLOR THE HAIR 











NEW YORK CITY 


The PHermitage 
A CLUB HOTEL FOR MEN 


The name tells the story 
Seventh Ave. and Forty-second St. 
Junction of Broadway’ 


Restaurant on 
the street floor, 
—a _sirestaurant 
where ladies are 
welcome. 


Every other 
part of the house 
exclusively for 
men. 


Telephones in 
every room. 


Respect ful, 
quiet, obedient 
y and alert Japan- 





ese servants. 





e Bedroom and 
é' bath $2.00 a 
day upward. 
Send for Booklet 


T. F. PADDELL, Proprietor 

















Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK 
S. W. Cor. Broad- 
way at 54th Street. 


Near 50th St. Sub- 
way and 53d Street 
Eleva 


NEW and 
FIREPROOF 
Strictly First Class. 
Prices Reasonable. 
All outside rooms. 
All hardwood floors 
and iental rugs. 


$2.50 with bath 
and up. 





Kept by a Former School Teacher 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 
HARRY P. STIMSON, 
Formerly with Hotel Imperial. 


R. J. BINGHAM, 
Formerly with Hotel Woodward. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the uext issue after their receipt, owing to the time required 


for 


ublication, and omissions are frequently necessary, on account of limited space and the large 


number received. A remittance of ten cents with each question, or each problem secures a prompt 
reply by private letter. Teachers who desire arguments or outlines for debates or essays, will be 


accommodated if they send one dollar. 


All matter for this department should be addressed to P. S$. HALLOCK, Post Office Box 157, 


Wilmington, Del. 


1. What was the Goldfield incident? 2, Why 
did President Roosevelt censure vernor 
Sparks? 3. What colonial possessions have we? 
4. Whatterritories have we? 5. What is the gov- 
ernmcat of the colonial possessions and of the 
territories? 4. When and from what place did 
our Pacific fleet start? 7. Name the places it has 
stopped at on its way, 8. Give construction of 
each underlined word in the following sentence: 
“Tt is not too much to assume thatthe men by 
whose valor American independence was achieved 
* * * saw wealth as fairly distribuied, and the 
labor of freemen as adequately rewarded, as 
those of almost any other country or of any pre- 
vious generation. 9. Is this a compound sen- 
terce ?—Brussels, Wis. 


1. In December last, a disagreement 
between the miners in Goldfield, Nevada, 
aud their employers brought on a strike 
which threatened so seriously that, on 
urgent request of Gov. Sparks, Federal 
troops were ordered to preserve peace. 
2. According to the U. S. Constitution 
the State authorities of Nevada should 
first have tried to quell the disturbance 
before calling on U.S. aid. When it 


appeared that this had not been done in| 


the case of Goldfield, the President noti- 
fied Governor Sparks that if he did not 
callthe Legislature together to consider 
the situation the Federal troops would be 
withdrawn. 3. The Philippines, Porto 
Rico, Guam and Tutuila in the Pacific, 
and the Isthmian Canal Zone;. 4. New 
Mexico, Arizona, Hawaii, and the Dis- 
tricts of Columbia and Alaska. 5. The 
territories have a regularly organized 
territorial government; Porto Rico has 
civil government, and is represented in 
the U. S. Congress by a Commissioner ; 
the Philippines have provisional civil 
government ; Guam and Tutuilaare under 
governors, and the Isthmian Canal Zone 
under a commission, all appointed by 
the President. 6. Hampton Roads, Va., 
Dec. 16, 1907. 7. Trinidad, Rio de Jan- 
erio, Punta Arenas, Callao, Magdalena 
Bay. 7. ‘‘Toassume’’ isan infinitive used 
as complement of verb ‘‘is’’; ‘‘much’’ is 
its adverbial modifier; ‘‘saw’’ is the verb 
of which ‘‘men’’ is subject; ‘‘distrib- 
uted’? and ‘‘rewarded’’ are participles 
used as complements of ‘‘to be’’ under- 
stood; ‘‘as’’ is conjunctive adverb, mod- 
ifying ‘‘ were distributed’’ and ‘‘ were re- 
warded’’ understood. The meaning is, 
‘“saw wealth (to be) as fairly distributed 
and labor (to be) as adequately rewarded 
as (were distributed and rewarded) those 
of almost any other country.’’ 9. It is 
complex. The principal clause is, ‘‘It 
is not too much to assume,’’ the rest of 
the sentence, including the part omitted, 
being object of ‘‘assume.’”’ 

1. What is the standard value of gold? 2, In 
the song “Columbia, the gem of the ocean,”’ what 
is the significance of Columbia?” 3. In this sen- 
tence:—‘A beautiful form is better than a beau- 
tiful face,” what part of speech is “better,” and 
what is its construction? 4. Name four living 
anthors of international reputation, and tell for 
what each Is noted. 5. Give a list of some noted 
books Theodore Roosevelt has written.—A. C. S. 
T., Wisconsin. 

1. Except as money, gold has no fixed 
standard of value. Being a marketable 
commodity, it is subject to fluctuations 
of value, for, as writers on political econ- 
omy admit, ‘‘any such thing as a com- 
modity with absolute stability of value 
is unattainable.’’ 2. A poetical name 
applied to the U. S.; as, ‘‘Columbia, 
Columbia, to glory arise.’’ ‘‘And ne’er 
shall the sons of Columbia, be slaves,’’ 
etc. 3. Adjective in comparative form 
used ascomplement of ‘‘is.’? 4. Thomas 
W. Higginson, American author of gen- 
eral literature ; Samual M. Clemens (Mark 
Twain), noted America humorist, author 
of fiction, esasys, etc. ; Rudyard Kipling, 
English novelist and poet; Count Leo 
Tolstoi, Russian novelist and Socialist. 
5. ‘‘Essays on Practical Politics,’’ ‘‘ Tlie 
Winning of the West,’* ‘‘Ranch Life,’’ 
‘*American Ideals,’’ ‘‘The Rough Rid- 
ers,’’ ‘‘ Historic Towns,’’ the biographies 
of Thomas H. Benton, Gouverneur Morris 
and Oliver Cromwell, and other works. 


” 


1. In the sentence, ‘‘Thecrime of one age has 
more than once became the glory of the ages 
which followed,” please tell how “more” and 
“than” are grammatically disposed of. 2. Can 
you give names of all European Sud Asiatic rul- 
ers at date ?—Canterbury, N. H. 


1. Adverbial phrase modifier of ‘‘ once 
It would be better, however, to consider 


the whole expression ‘‘more than once’’ 


] as a phrase, modifying ‘‘has become.’’ 


The meaning is that it ‘‘has for more 
times than one time (or once) become the 
glory, etc.’’ 2, In Europe, Francis Jos- 
eph, Emperor of Austria; Leopold II, 
King of Belgium ; Frederick VIII, King 
of Denmark; Armand Fallieres, Presi- 
dent of France; William II, Emperor of 
Germany and King of Prussia; Edward 
VII, King of Great Britain and Ireland; 
George, King of Greece ; Victor Emman- 
uel III, King of Italy; Wilhelmina, 
Queen of Netherlands; Haakon VIII, 
King of Norway; Manuel II, King of 
Portugal; Charles, King of Roumania; 
Nicholas II, Emperor of Russia; Peter, 
King of Servia; Alphonso XIII, King of 
Spain; Gustave V, King of Sweden; M. 
Brenner, President of Switzerland ; Abdul 
Hamid II, Sultan of Turkey. In Asia, 
Duy Tan, King of Annam; Kuan Hgsu, 
Emperor of China; Edward VII of Eng- 
land, Emperor of India; Mutsihito, Mi- 
kado of Japan; VYi-Syck, Emperor of 
Korea; Mohammed Ali Mirza, Shah of 
Persia; Khoulaloukorn, King of Siam. 
The rulers of Afghanistan and Bokhara 
are entitled ‘‘Ameer;’’ of Baluchistan 
and Khiva, ‘‘Kahn’’; of Nepal, ‘‘Ma- 
haraja’’; of Ohman, ‘‘Sultan.’’ 


1. Is Suwanee also spelled S-w-a-n-e-e? 2. 
What are the chief causes of the present trouble 
between the U. S. and Japan? 3. What is the 
present salary of the governor of Nebraska? Of 
the President and Vice-President? Of thecabinet 
officers? 4. How long do the cabinet officers 
serve? 5. Please explain canal locks and how 
they lift boats over hills. 6, Is it necessary to 
teach the Metric System in the common country 
schools ?—A Subscriber, Nebraska. 

I. It is spelled ‘‘Suwanee’’or ‘‘ Suwan- 
nee,’’ but not ‘‘Swanee’’. 2. In May of 
last year, and even before that time, dis- 
turbances broke out in San Francisco, 
showing hostile feeling on the part of 
the labor unionsand the rougher element 
in the city, against the Japanese, and 
the trouble was magnified by the news- 
paper press in this country as well as in 
Japan. But the two governments have 
come toa mutual understanding in the 
matter, and they remain on the same 
friendly terms as heretofore. 3. Salary, 
$2,500. Present governor is George L. 
Sheldon. Salary of President, $50,000; 
of Vice-President $12,000. 4. They serve 
during the term of the president who ap- 
points them, unless it is his choice to re- 
move them before the term expires. 5. 
Locks are placed at points of the canal 
where one section at a higher level joins 
another at a lower level, the lock being 
asystem of gates, which prevent tlie 
water in the upper section from passing 
away into the other. A boat passes the 
first gates, which close behind it; then 
if it is going up stream, water is let into 
the lock until it is raised to the higher 
level, when the other gates are opened 
and it passes out. The reverse takes place 
when the boat goes down stream. 6. 
Teachers of authority say it is necessary, 
as the Metric system is coming more and 
more into use. 


1. What isa penal colony? 2. Name two and 
tell to what country each belongs.—A Subscriber, 
Ohio. 

1. A colony made up of persons ban- 
ished from the mother country. as pun- 
ishment for political, or other crimes. 2. 
England had abandoned her penal colon- 
ies in Australia; France has abandoned 
hers in Guiana, except for negro con- 
victs (and the famous Captain Dreyfus), 
but retains New Caledonia. Russia is 
the only other nation having penal col- 
oni2s on a large scale, as Siberia and the 
island of Saghalia. 

1. Where is the ‘Reef of Norman’s Woe,” men- 
tionedin Longfeilow’s “Wreck of the Hesper- 
ius?” 2. Whatiscopra? It is given as an export 
to the Philippines. 3. What isthe definition of 
mesas? We cannot find it given in the dictionary. 
—Salisbury, Vt. 

1. A dangerous reef near Gloucester 
Harbor, Mass. 2. The dry meat of the 
cocoanut from which cocoanut oi] has 
been expressed. 3. It is the plural of 
mesa -(‘‘may sa’’), the Spanish name for 
a high table-land, a ‘‘ plateau on a hill"’ 





It isa term much usel in Western and 
Southwestern United States. 






‘Anew and beautifal WASH FABRIC. 


Looks Like Silk 
Wears Like Wool 
Costs Like Cotton 


In appearance it is hard to distin- 
|-guish from the highest grade of 
China Silk, but is far superior in 
durability and economy in many 
ways thata woman will understand 
on sight. A/Z shades. 


Improves in Lustre & Washing 

or shirt-waists, for 
Rivals Sil skirts, for lingerie 
dresses, for pajamas, for matinees, for 
gowns, for everything for which you'd 

use a high grade China Silk. 

For Sale everywhere, but 
be sure to get the Genuine 
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Music 
Lessons Free 


IN YOUR OWN HOME 


A wonderful offer to every lover of music 
whether a begiuner or an advanced player. 

Ninety-six lessons (or a less number, if you de- 
sire) for either Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, 
Banjo, Cornet, Sight Singing, or Mandolin will 
be given free to make our home study courses 
for these instruments known in your locality. 
You will get one lesson weekly, and your only 
expense during the time you take the lessons 
will be the cost of postage and the music you 
use, which is small. 

Don’t say you cannot learn music till you send 
for our free booklet and tuition offer. It will be 
sent by return mail free. Address, 


U. S. School of Music, 


Box 23, 225 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





an incomplete mixture 
led on the back of the 


was accidentally spi 
nd, and on washing afterward it was dis- 
covered that the hair was completely removed. 


I N COMPOUNDING, 


e tLe new discovery MODENE. It is ab- 
solutely harmless, but works sure results, Apply 
for a few minutes and the hair disappears as if by 
magic, IT CANNOT FAIL. If the growth be light, 
one application will remove it; the heavy growth 
euch as the beard or growthon moles, may require 
two or or more applications,and without slightest 
injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever 
afterward. Modene supersedes electrol sis. 

Used by people of refinement, and recom- 
mended by all who have tested its merits. 
Modene sent by mali, in safety mailing cases (securely sealed) on 
recelyt of $1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with your fuil ad 
dress written plainly. Postage stamps taken. LOCAL AND GEN- 
ERAL AGENTS WANTED. 


Modene [Manufacturing Co., Dept. 542 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Every Bottle Gucrdnteed, 
We Offer 21,000 For Failure or the Slightest Injury. 


EASY MONEY 


for men and women who will give whole or spare 
time selling our Family Health Tablets, Liniment and 
Salve. No experience necessary and the work is 
pee and very profitable. Exclusive territory, 
ig profits and liberal treatment. Every possible 
assistance given to build up a permanent business. 

H. WALTER COLE, 1247 Vosena Bidg. Washington, D. 6. 
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H, E. SEVER, Treasurer 
204 Dearborn Street, Chicago 

You may ship me subject to my EXAMINATION 
AND APPROVAL one complete set TARBELL’S 
LIFE OP LINCOLN in four Jarge volumes, silk 
cloth binding, embossed backs goid stamped, 
gilt top, at your special price $10.00 which I 
agree to pay if the hooks are satisfactory, 
as follows; $1.00 within five days after 
books are received, and the balance at 
the rate of $1.50 per month for six 
months until paid. Itis under- 
stood ifthe set does not meet 
with my entire approval 
after five days examina- 
tion, I will notify you 
promptly and hold 
fudject to your 
order. 


TARBELL’S 
LIFE OF LINCOLN 


Four Large, Beautiful, Volumes, Gilt Top 


NEW AND IMPORTANT FEATURES *°";,,{*°'s,7¢ 


coln’s parentage. New light on his life as a boy, farm hand, 
storekeeper, politician, statesman. The True Story of Lincoin’s 
marriage, The Famous “Lost Speech” delivered in 1856, now first 
reproduced. New material on the Lincoln-Douglas debate. New an- 
ecdotes regarding the Lincoln-Shields duel. New stories of Lincoln asa 
Lawyer. New facts regarding his nomination for President, election, life 
in Washington, and tragic death, disproving many misstatements and 
popular errors. 

Ida M. Tarbell has written a history of Abrahain Lincoln which is a master- 
piece. It begins with his parentage and early life, giving a full and complete ac- 
count of ail his early struggles, showing the growth and development of Lincoln all 
along the rugged way from the humble log cabin in which he was born to the White 
House at Washington, The set is beautifully printed on the very finest deckled edge 
book paper, and contains a wealth of illustrations and pictures, many of them never before 
published, It is artistically and substantially bound in elegant silk cloth binding, gold 
embossed backs and gilt top, 

























































We offer the sets at our disposal while they last, cloth binding, 
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MUHLBACH’S 
Historical Romances 


Truth is often stranger than fiction. Mulbach’s wonderful 
historical novels are all founded on truth. These romances 
deal with the great characters and great events of history. They 
deal with the private, personal life and character of great men 
and great women and those with whom thev were associated. His- 
tory is here written in Story form. These volumes ate beyond ques- 
oy heaped — fascinating historical romarces that have ever been given 

o the world. 


These are the Titles of the Eighteen Volumes 
Napoleon and the Queen of Prussia Il and His Court 













































The Empress Josephine rick the Great and His Court Saris and ie tow Era 
Napoleon and Blucher Fredreck the Great and HisFamily M f and His Rouse 
Queen Hortense Berlin and Sans Souci Henry Vill and Catharine Parr 
Maria Antionette and Her Son Goethe and Schiller Louisa of Prussia and Her Tites 
Prince Eugene and His Times The Merchant of Berlin, and Maria 

The Daughter of an Empress Theresa and Her Firemen 












These eighteen volumes contain a history of the at crisis in Germany, Austria, Russia, 
England, Switzerland, Egypt, France, Holland, and Prussia during two hundred years of 
startling events, told in intensely interesting and romantic form. 

All classes are represented in these volumes as they lived and loved, thought aud acted. 
Thus the human interest always prevails and has given this set of books enduring popularity. 

These wonderful historic romances are among the books that never die. ‘They are inter- 
esting, instructive, reliable, truthful, wholesome and good. In the volume devoted to 
Napoleon and Blucher practically every historic character that the life of the great emperor 
touched in any way is here giveu—all the men and women of his time. 

‘rhe books are printed upon extra quality of paper from easy-to-read type, are attractively 
illustrated and bound : Combination Art Cloths, Light Red Backs and Green Sides. With 
titles and ornaments stamped in gold onthe back. Size of the volumes is 734 by 54% inches. 


These eighteen volumes contain nine thousand (9,000) pages of 
the most Instructive and interesting reading ever published. 

Because of our large advertising and distributing facilities, the publishers have placed in 
our hands for distribution the balance of this edition for quick sale. At the price named 
they will not last long. Order now. 


OUR OFFER We will ship this entire set, subject to your EXAMIN- 
ATION and APPROVAL for ONLY $19.00 to be paid 
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OUR OFFE gilt top, only $10.00, payable $1.00 on delivery and $1.50 
a month for six months. We will ship subject to your examination and 
approval. Do not delay mailing acceptance blank as we have less than 
100 sets to be sold at this special price. 


AMERICAN ORATORY 


FAMOUS AMERICAN STATESMEN AND ORATORS 


Over 150 American orators are represented by their master-efforts. 
These orations represent thé véry cream of American oratory and statesmanship. 
To make a list of the orators whose best speech is given in this set of books would 
be to practically call the roll of all famous American statesmen. The work is clean, 
wholesome, and patriotic. It is complete in six volumes, bound in red English 
cloth, well printed on a good quality of book paper, and contains photogravures of 
many famous men. Each volumn is 7} inches tall by nearly 5 inches wide and 1 
inch thick. The work contains a total of 2297 pages. 



















OUR OFFE We will ship this entire set subject to your EXAM- 
INATION and APPROVAL for ONLY $8.00 to 

be paid as follows : $1.00 after 5 days’ examination and approval 
and $1.00 per month thereafter until paid. We absolutely 
GUARANTEE SATISFACTION in every way, and if you 
are not satisfied after you have examined it at your leisure, 
you may return it at our expense. If you are satisfied 

retain the set and enjoy it. 







H. E. SEVER, Treas. 
204 DEARBORN ST, 
Chicago 
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EXAMINATION and AP 
PROVAL, one complete set 
‘Famous American Statesmen 
ang Orators’ in 6 volumes 
bound in red English cloth, stamp- 
ed in gold, at yourSPECI AL PRICE 
of $8.00 which J agree to pay, if the 
books are satisfactory, at the rate of 
$1.00 per month until paid. It is un- 
derstood if the set does not meet with my 
entire approval after 5 days’ examination | 
will notify you and hold subject to your order. 
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204 Dearborn Street 


Chicago, Ill. 
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as follows:—-$1.00 after 5 days’ examination and approval, and $2.00 per 
month thereafter until paid. We absolutely GUARANTEK SATISFAC- 
TION in every way, and if youare not satisfied after you have received the 
set and examined it at your leisure, you may return it at our expense. 











BOOK 
GAINS 


Works of 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 


FIVE VOLUMES, HALF MOROCCO BINDING | 


Emerson is regarded as the greatest thinker of all American authors, He was known as 
the “Sage of Concord.’”? His fame as an author increases with the years. He was a poet, 
hilosopher, lecturer, and essayist, and everything he wrote is a masterpiece. No library 
_ complete without the works of Ralph Waldo Emerson. The contents of the set are as 
ollows ; 
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Volume One—Essays on Great Men.—Plato the Philosopher, Swedenborg he locality wh 
the Mystic, Montaigne the Skeptic, Shakespeare the Poet, Napoleon the athean the bus 
Man, Goethe the Writer. Volume Two—Nature, an essay. “The American A every d 
Scholar, an oration. Literary Ethics, a lecture. The Young American, , 


alecture. Volume Three—Essays on Fate, Power, Wealth, Culture, 
Behavior, Worship, Beauty, Illustrations, Voluime Four—Essays on 
English Traits, Self- Ability, Religion, Litetature, and Character. 
Volume Five—History, Self-Reliance, Compensation, Spiritual 
Laws, Love, Friendship, Prudence, Heroism, the Over Soul, 
Circles, Intellect and Art. 
OUR OFFE We have purchased the remainder of an edi- 
tion of the works of Emerson. The bind- 
ing is an elegant half morocco, silk cloth sides, gilt top. 
We @ffer the complete set for ONLY $12.00, and you may 
pay this at the rate of $2.00a month. We will ship the 
complete set subject to your EXAMINATION and 
APPROVAL and guarantee satisfaction in every 
way. No money is réquired until you have re- 
ceived the set and looked it over and found it 
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set does not meet with my entire approval 
after five days’ examination, I will notify 
you and hold subject to your order. 























satisfactory. We have but the one style of bind- 
ing and the edition issmall and will go quick- 
ly at the wee Far and the extremely liberal 
terms named. Mail acceptance promptly. 
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I WILL MAKE 
YOU PROSPEROUS 
Ifyou are honest and ambi- 
tious, write me to-day. No matter 
where you live or what your occu- 

I teach you the Real Estate 

iness by mail; appoint you Special 
Representative ofmy Company in 
your town; start you in a profit- 
able business of your own, and 
help you make big money at 


come independen 
Full particulars free. gWrite 
today. Address Dept. DP, B.J, 
National Co-Operative 
Realty Company, 
Chicago, Tll.__ or 
Washington, D.C. 





Differs from the ordinary Dent- 
ifrice in minimizing the causes 
of decay. Endorsed by thous- 
ands of Dentists. It is deli- 
ciously flavored and adelightful 
adjunct to the dental toilet. 
$.25 a tube at the best stores, 
avoid substitutes. A sample 
tube and our booklet on Taking 
Care of the Teeth FREE. Write 
at once. 
DENTACURA CO., 

216 Alling St., Newark, N. J. 


TELEGRAPHY 
BOOHHEEPING 
au STENOGRAPHY 
Siiasienl Carvenposdonce Cocees ty salt eed cess nan 
aioe ble position is yours; we are waite ‘ravenit he 
demand. Many energetic students have worked up to salaries of 


$5,000 PER YEAR 


~thereis no reason why you cannot do thisif youwantto, You 


Pay Us No Money 
fr tuition until position is secured. We send complete outfit, 
funk refe~ences. Write for particulars, at once, asking about 
geial offer, and stating which you would prefer to learn, 
MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE, 
683 Institute Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich, 
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AN EPTIC E 
zZzwAaAmnws 
Prepared according to a Formula of the Liverpool Throat Hospital 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND VBNDOFS: 
EVANS SONS HER & WEBB Limited, 
LIVERPOOL, LONDON and NEW YORK. 
genuine unless bearing the above Yrade Mark. 
Agency for the Unitcd States -— 
Evans Sons Lescher & Webb Ltd., 92 William St.. New York 


GUARANTEED UNDER THE FOOD AND 
ORUGS ACT. JUNE 30, 1906. 


Non Narcotic—purely antiseptic. They allay all infla- 
mation and irritation. Clear the air passages from 
Hoarseness, Colds, Coughs, Catarrh 
producing perfect voice—they leave the throat moist. 
Freesample box sent to teachers mentioning this 
journal, From All Druggists 25c or by mail 30c. 
EVANS SONS LESCHER & WEBB Ltd., 92 William St., N, Y. 


Too Fat 


Don’t ruin your stomach with 
a lot of useless drugs. Our 
method is perfectly safe, natur- 
al and scientific. It takes off 
Double Chin, Big Stomach, Fat 
Hips, etc. Send your address 
to the HalJl Chemical Co., 410 
Hall Building, St. Louis, Mo., 





for Free trial Treatment. No 


starving. No sickness. 


i TY PEWRITERS wikis 


4il the Standard Machines % to % 
Manufacturers’ Prices SOLD or 
RENTED ANYWHERE al- 
lowing rental to apply. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 
92-94 Lake St., Chieago, Til. 
how to make $3 aday 
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ilver, Plated-ware, Nickel, Tin, Brass, Copper, etc. 

juick and easy. Keeps its lustre. It does not deteriorate. Estab- 

Wyears. Z-ounce box paste, 10 cents. Sold by Dealers and Agents. 
@o, Write for free samples. 

W. HOFFMAN, 295 East Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


The Teacher in-a Republic 


(Continued from page 7) 


in addition to this compulsory law, en- 
acted in several of the states Child Labor 
Laws which prevent the employment of 
children under fourteen years of age or 
thereabouts in gainful occupations. The 
attendance of the child in the schools is 
thus secured by double compulsion, and 
the responsibility of caring for the child 
physically, mentally and morally rests 
upon the school. 

Frequently one hears the statement 
that the business of the school is to make 
citizens. Such a conception of educa- 
tion is fundamentally wrong. The first 
business of a scliool is to make men aud 
then to fit these men for citizenship. 
There is, therefore, the broader general 
problem of building complete manhood 


in the Republic as a prerequisite of de- | 
velopment of citizens in the Republic. | 


The teacher in the administration of the 


law of the school sets vividly before the | 
pupils the lessons of obedience and of | 


service. The child that is not amenable 
to the law of the school will not easily 
become amenable to the law of the State. 
The wise teacher understands that good 
order and willing obedience are not con- 
ditions to an education, but a vital part 
of the thing itself, that the surrender of 
the will of the child to the government 
of the school is infinitely better than the 
surrender of the man to the officers of 
the law. 

The teacher, best of all, figures the so- 
cial democracy of the Republic. No in- 
stitution so richly portrays in its daily 


activities the best things in ourcivic and | 


social life. No individual so richly 


merits, so adequately earns the sympa- | 
thy, support and gratitude of the Repub- | 
For the faithful | 


lic, as the teacher. ’ 
teacher annuities.should be provided and 
memorials erected, The teacher must 


possess vision—that rare and precious | 


trait that sees in each child, no matter 

how unpromising, the highest possible 

development of which he iscapable; who 

loves the child not for what he is, but 

for what under his guidance the child 

may become. Teaching is always pro- 

phetic; 

‘Its mirror is turned forward to reflect 

The promise of the future, not the past; 

And he that would win the name of truly 
great 

Must understand his own age and the 
next, 

And study to make the present fulfill its 
destiny 

And with the future merge gently and 
peacefully, 

As wave on wave.”’ 

The teacher must be always aconfirmed 
optimist. To him there is but one des- 
tiny for individual and republic alike— 
triumphantdemocracy. His creed is best 
formulated in the legend written large 
over the gates of ancient Busyrame ; 

‘In the midst of the light is the beauti- 
e ful 
In the midst of the beautiful is the good, 
In the midst of the good is God—tie 
Eternal One.’’ 
—The Social Education Quarterly. 


Rapid Addition 
(Continued from page 9) 


Such a method ought to result in the 
production of a rapid calculator, where 
such is possible. It will accomplish this 
result in shorter time and with less ma- 
chine work, than will any disconnected 
memory method. It will approach the 
ideals of propef’educative methods as it 
tends directly te give the pupil power of 
intellect as well as the mere acquisition 
of facts. It will produce notonly a rapid 
worker but athoughtful, efficient and 
intelligent ott: The key-note of this 
method follows. that great principle of 
education of proceeding from the known 
to the unknown. Why shouldthe student 
have to learn each separate calculation in 
a disconnected way? The natural expan- 
sion of this method will admit of numer- 
ous drills and practice, in order that the 
proper amplification so necessary to the 

roper training of slow students may be 


readily accomplished. 


Booklet on Silk Culture, Cocoon and Souvenir 10e 
~~” > stamps 


Post Card, all three ae * 


Agents wanted. 
COcoo N ; . CURTIS SILK FARMS 
C Los Angeles, Califernia 











A little care—a little daily attention—and a little Milkweed 

Cream will give the woman who cares, a perfect complexion 
~ What attention do you yive your face and hands? 
You wash them of course, but that’s not enough. 
Exposure to the weather, to heat and cold, to dirt 
and dust, indoors and out, to the tainted air of the 
ball room or the steamof the kitchen, will take the 
bloom from any complexion. These causes and con- 
ditions result ina sallow complexion, make the skin 
rough, coarse in its texture, and unless proper atten- 
tion is given there comes lasting and unsightly 


facial blemishes. 


Milkweed Cream 


Used night and morning has proven to women everywhere that they 
can have a clear, bright and healthy skin, for it 
Improves bad Complexions, Preserves good Complexions. 


“Justa gleam of ivory In her smile,” 
Miss Adele Ritchie 
one of America’s most 
beaatital artistes, says? 
“Zodenta will impart a radiance of 


dazzling white to the teeth that no 
other dentifrice can give,”” 


ZODENTA 


Is for particular people, for those who 
care abou: the little things which 
add to the appearance of the well 
groomed man or woman. 

It is a dentifrice in paste form 
different from the ordinary pastes 
because the ingredients are blended 
together by intense heat, so that 
Zodenta is always the same. 

It dissolves all injurious deposits 
which discolor and in time ruin the 
delicate enamel, causing decayed 
teeth. It prevents the formation of 
tartar and destroys all poisons and 
germs which cause softened and dis- 
eased gums, 

If your druggist does not keep Zo- 
denta, send us 26 cents for a large 
(21-2 07.) tube postpaid. Your 
money returned if you dou’t like it. 
Write for Tooth Brush 
Holder, mailed fre 


F. F. Ingram 
& Co. 

65 Tenth 
Street, 
Detroit, 
Mich. 


Milkweed Cream is askin food with tonic properties. It is dainty, 
fastidious, refined; just a little applied with finger tips(no rubbins or 
kneading) clears the minute pores from dust and dirt, stimulates 
them into natural activity, and through them feeds the inner skin 
so that a brilliant and glow.ug complexion is obtained. 

Sold by all druggists at 50 cents and $1.00a jar, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. A sample will convince you; mailed free forstamp, 


F. F. INGRAM & CO., 65 Tenth St, 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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; STEELE’S ROTE SONGS—Seventy-two charming songs for the little ones, among them 
‘Coasting Songs,”’ ‘‘ Cradle Songs,” “* How the Flowers Grow,” ‘‘ How to Make a Shoe,” 
“ The Lively Little Pussy,” ‘“ Jack and Jill.” “ Little Bo Peep,” ‘‘ Marching Song.’, ‘“ Seven 
Times Oue ” “‘ Snow Song,” ‘‘ Somewhere Town,” “ The Turkey Gobbler Said,” “ The Way 
to School,’ “ There Was a Little Man,” ‘“‘ Tom, The Piper’s Son,” ‘‘ Two and One,” ‘* When 
you Drive a Nail.” Just the book you want to enliven your school work. 15 cents per copy 


or $1.50 per dozen. 


Ye Merry Tunes for Ye [Modern Lads and Lasses.—Popular new song book, contains ex- 
cellent selections for general use, also for Christmas and other special days. Price 15¢, 


$1.50 per dozen, postpaid. 


Old Favorite Songs—s2 selections, words and music. ‘These songs are the best that have 
ever been written. They are the songs that are loved most, Price roc. per copy. 60c. 


per dozen 


Songs of the [lillions—125 BEST SONGS. National Songs, Home Songs, Heart Songs, 
Sacred Songs, Christmas Songs, Nursery Songs. 

flerry Melodies 64 pages, Manilla covers, 15 cents per copy or $1.65 per dozen. 

Golden Glees, 195 pages, board covers, 40 cents per copy or $4.50 per dozen. 
Song, 160 pages, board covers, 35 cents per copy or $4.00 per dozen, 
Victorious Songs, 70 pages, leatherette covers, 15 cents per copy or $1.65 per dozen. 
Primary andCalisthenic Songs,112 pages, board covers,5o cents per copy or $5.00. per dozen 
Songs, 128 pages, manilla covers,'25 cents per copy or $2.75 per dozen. 

Merry Songs—Including the Novel Key or Guide to the Art of Reading and Siuging writ- 
ten music. 118 pages, board covers with illustrated title. 30c. per copy or $3.30 per dozen, 
t=: Weaver's School Songs—By T. B. Weaver. A choice collection of songs for opening and 
closing of schools, forspecial days and for general use. 15c. each, $1.50 per dozen. 

Smith and Weaver Primary Song Book—-By T. B. Weaver aud Laura R. Smith. An ex- 
cellent collection of songs for pelmery sapecs. 

Spring, twenty-six of Autumn, thirty of Winter, 

together with flower songs, bird songs and miscellaneous, For all grades, but more es- 
pecially for primary and intermediate, 150 pages. Paper 5oc. cloth 75. 

ool Song Collection for all Grades—Board 30c., $3.00 per dozen. 
New Motion Songs, for Primary, Intermediate and Grammar Grades. 25 cents. 
Sunbeams of Song—32 pages of original songs, words only, adapted to popular airs, 


Gems of 


New Century 


Songs In Season—Twenty songs o 
Henry’s Day Sc 


oes per copy, 60 cents per dozen. 
he above are prepaid prices. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 


15C; $1.50 per dozen. 


Boards 30c., $3.00 per dozen. 


Cash must accompany all orders 
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FREE BOOK ABOUT CANCER. 


CANCEROTL, has proved its merits in the treat- 
ment of cancer. It is not in an experimental 
stage, Records of undisputed cures of cancer in 
nearly every partofthe body are contained in 
Dr. Leach’s new 100-page book. This book also 
tells the cause of cancer and instructs in the care 
of the patient; tells what to do in case of bleed- 
ing, pain, odor, etc. A valuable guide inthe 
treatment of any case. A copy of this valuable 
book free to those interested. Address, 

Dr.L.T.LEACH, Box 94 indianapolis, Indiana. 


S e Time and Vacation Work, GOOD PAY, 
par men and women taking orders for 
high-grade stereographs and stereoscopes. Earn as 
much during spare time and vacation as rest of year 
teaching. Easy work. Credit given onorders. Ex- 
clusive representative wanted in every locality. 
Elegant outfit, instruction hook, etc. Write at oncefor 
particulars. H.C, White Co,, 771 Monon Bldg., Chieago, Mil, 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO INTRODUCE 
Our New Series of Five Cent Classics 


ee eee 


Fhiry Stories * 
4. of the Moon 

















x They furnish a variety of Supplementary Reading of the nighest order—Fables—Myths— 
ature—Biography—History—Geography. 

With a supply of these booklets in your school the course of study would be greatly enriched and 
a live interest in allthe grades assured. A trial order will convince you of their attractiveness and 
worth, 

Should you not have a fund available to purchase a supply just show copies to your school and 
you will be surprised to see how quickly the pupils will raise the money, 


A SAMPLE OF MANY SUCH LETTERS 
“Your Five Cent Classics are just fine. They should reach every school in the 
country, if possible. Such good, cheap literature should find its way to the a 
F. P. Wheelef, Member Bd. County School Exrs., Marietta, Ohio. 


Below is the List, Classified and Graded 


FIRST YEAR HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY— 


5 Story of Lincoln 
FABLES AND MYTHS— 79 A Little New England Viking 
6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 


81 Story of De Soto 
27 Asop’s Fables—Part i 82 Story of Daniel Boone 
28 Asop’s Fables—Part II 83 Story of Printing 
29 Indian Myths 84 Story of David Crockett 
140 Nursery Tales 85 Story of Patrick Henry 
NATURE— 86 American Inventors—I (Whitney 
1 Little Plant People—Part I 


and Fulton) 
2 Little Plant People—Part IT 87 American Inventors—II (Morse and 
30 Story of a Sunbeam 


Edison 
31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 




















) 
89 Fremont and Kit Carson 
LITERATURE— 
90 Selections from Longfellow—I 
91 Story of Eugene Field 





HISTOR Y— 
32 Patriotic Stories (Story of the Flag, 
Story of Washington, etc.) 









FIFTH YEAR 
SECOND YEAR NATURE— 
FABLES AND MYTHS— 93 Story of Silk 
33 Stories from Andersen 96 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee and Cocoa) 






34 Stories from Grimm 

36 Little Red Riding Hood 

37 Jack and the Beanstalk 

38 Adventures of a Brownie 
NATURE— 

8 Little Workers (Animal Stories) 

39 Little Wood Friends 

40 Wings and Stings 

41 Story of Wool 

42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY— 

43 Story of the Mayflower 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY — 
16 Western Pioneers 
97 Story of the Norsemen 
99 Story of Jefferson 
101 Story of Robert E, Lee 
141 Story of Grant 
LITERATURE— 
8 King of the Golden River (Ruskin) 
9 The Golden Touch (Hawthorne) 
107 Story of Robert Louis Stevenson 
108 History in Verse (Sheridan’s Ride, Inde- 
pendence Bell, the Blue and the Gray, 















45 Boyhood of Washington etc.) 
THIRD YEAR SIXTH YEAR 
on GEOGRAPHY— 
ne ee aeacana Cintuaite 114 Great European Cities (London and Paris) 
47 Greek Myths LITERATURE— 
102 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 10 The Snow Image (Hawthorne) 
NATURE— 11 Rip Van Winkle rving) 






12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow (Irving) 

22 Rab and His Friends 

24 Three Golden Apples (Hawthorne) 

25 The Miraculous Pitcher (Hawthorne) 
26 The Minotaur (Hawthorne) 

119 Bryant’s Thanatopsis, and Other Poems 
120 Selections from Longfellow—II 

121 Selections from Holmes 

122 The Pied Piperof Hamlin (Browning) 


SEVENTH YEAR 


LITERATURE— 
13 Courtship of Miles Standish (Longfellow) 
14 Evangeline (Longfellow) Z 
15 Snowbound (Whittier) 
20 The Great Stone Face (Hawthorne) 
123 Selections from Wordsworth 
124 Selections from Shelley and Keats 
125 Selections from The Merchant of Venice 
EIGHTH YEAR 
LITERATURE— 
17 Enoch Arden (Tennyson) 
18 Vision of Sir Launfal (Lowell) 
19 Cotter’s Saturday Night (Burns) 
23 The Deserted Village (Goldsmith) 
126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner (Coleridge) 
128 Speeches of Lincoln 
, 129 Selections from Julius Cesar 
77 Story of Cotton 131 Selections from Macbeth 
78 Stories of the Backwoods 142 Scott’s Lady of the Lake—Canto I 


FIVE CENTS EACH, SIXTY CENTS A DOZEN. 


Each booklet contains 32 pages of Choice Literature, carefully graded. Clear 
type, Attractive Illustrations, Tasteful Covers. Add two cents per copy for postage 
on orders of less than five copies. Order by number. 


ATTEN CENTS EACH: Longfellow’s Evangeline, Hiawatha, and Miles Standish 
threebooks Complete with Notes and Pian of Study. THE BEST FOR CLASS USE. 
THE CHILDREN’S POET, a study of Longfellow for Primary Grades. Contains 
Suggestive Questions for Language Work, Nature Study, etc. PRICE 


52 Story of Glass 
53 Adventures of a Little Water Drop 
AISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY— 
4 Story of Washington 
7 Story of Longfellow 
21 Story of the Pilgrims 
54 Story of Columbus 
55 Story of Whittier 
57 Story of Louisa M, Alcott 
59 Story of the Boston Tea Party 
64 Child Life in the Colonies—I 
(New Amsterdam) 
65 Child Life in the Colonies—II (Penn 
sylvania) 
68 Stories of the Revolution—I (Ethan 
Allen and the Green Mountain Boys) 
69 Stories of the Revolution—ITI 
(Around Philadelphia) 
70 Stories of the Revolution—IIT 
(Merion, the Swamp Fox) 
71 Selectionsfrom Hiawatha (For 3rd, 
4th and 5th Grades) 
132 Story of Franklin 


FOURTH YEAR 
NATURE— 































































To bonts.” 
World’s Events Publishing Co., - Dayton, Ohio 
Former address Dansville, N. Y. 














wanted to make up shields at 1 26 ‘Transperent, Hidden Name, Silk DS 
LADY SEWERS sess: con sons] (Wig (S263 Sera CARD: 
hour; k t idt s 
reliable women. Send rey sly onvelane dor tnboemation 2-CENT stamp. Buckeye Card Co., Laccyville,Ohig. 
to UNIVERSAL O0., “Bent. 2) Philadelphia, Po 
BEAUTIFUL COLORED 
FOUR COLORADO POST CARDS FREE 


AGENTS $103.50 per month . 
selling these Scissors, 
V.0.Giebner, Columbus.0. sold 23 poss 
can do it we 


in3 made $13; rou CUTS TO THE END 
pL" att. N. Thomas Mfg. Co. 132K St. Dayton, 0. 
Send 120. for a Solid Gold 


A COUPON No. 1207 Shell Signet Ring, war- 


ranted for years, with raised scrolls on sides, any 
engraved Pass for a $5 O0ring and 
all the rage. ADVANCE CO., 61 Murray St., N.Y. 





Also illustrated catalogue of books. No postals. 
JAMES LUGG, 1018 19th St., Denver, Colo. 


10 al 3 
STAMPS FREE 229! itcrenttortheneprgot ire 


(Oc—4 Bosnia, 1906, 6 c—List Free—We buy stamps and 
coins. Buying lists 10c. TOLEDO STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Editor’s Note—Prof. Mills has kindly con- 
sented to answer problems privately when the 
request is accompanied by a remittance of ten 
cents for solution of each problem. We have 
found it necessary to make this small charge to 
limit it to teachers who want it enough to pay 
something to cover postage and stationery. The 
amount is too small really to pay for the trouble, 
but Prof. Mills delights in helping preplexed 
teachers in this his favorite subject. 

Teachers desiring further heip will find it in 
Prof. Mills’ book on Arithmetical Analysis and 
its application to the subjects of Arithmetic, 
containing hundreds of solutions and illustra- 
tions. Price 75 cents postpaid. All orders for 
this book and problems for solution should be 
. Mills, A.M. M.Ph., Agger 08 

° 


sent to Edson 
of Mathematics, State Normal College, 
University, Athens, Ohio. 


1. Asold goods which tost him $300 
to Bata certain rate of profit. B sold 
the same goods to C at the same rate of 
profit for $432. ‘What did B pay for the 
goods? 


Solution— 

The rule for the solution of such prob- 
lems as this, derived from its general 
algebraic solution, is as follows. ‘‘Di- 
vide the cost to the /as¢ man by the cost 
to the firs¢; then, extract the square root 
of the quotient, and from this square 
root, subtract unity. This result will give 
A’s or B’s rate of gain.’’ When this rate 
of gain is known the rest of the solution 
is evident. 

VW 4324-300—1=}4—1=4,. 

But ~,—20%, A’s or B’s rate of gain. 

20% of $300—$60, A’s gain. Then, 

$300-+-$60—$360, the cost to Bas re- 
quired. 

Note—In this problem there were ¢wo 
sales, A to B, and BtoC. If there had 
been three sales, the cube root instead 
of the square root would have been taken 
above; if there had been four sales, the 
Jourth root would have been taken, and 
so on. 

2. A merchant sold two overcoats for 
equal sums of money. On one he gained 
25% and on the other he iost 25%. His 


loss on the whole transaction was $2.40. 
Find the cost of each coat. 


Solution— 

Let 15%=selling price of each coat. 

25%==rate of gain on cost of the one, 
and 

25%=rate of loss on the cost of the 
other. Then, 

12%=cost of the one, and 

20% =cost of the other. 

12% +20%=32%, total cost of both 
coats. 

15% +15%=30%, total selling price of 
both coats. 

32%—30%—=22, his loss by the transaction. 

-*. 2%4=$2.40. 

1%—$1 .20. 

12 %=$14.40, cost of ihe one, and 

20 %=$24, cost of the other. 


3. Five men agreed to doa certain 
piece of work, but two of the men did 
not come, and as aconsequence the work 
was prolonged 3} days. In what time 
could the five men have done the work? 


Solution— 

The two men that failed tocome would 
have done # of the work. The 3 men 
that came did this work in 3} days. 
Hence, 

4 of 2, part 1 man could doin 3} 
days. 


rk vs=r4s, part 1 man coulé do in1 


day. 

5X rés=s4, part 5 men could doint 
day. 

Then 3}+,=5}, number of days in 
which the five men could do the work as 
required. 

4. A merchant bought a bill of goods 
amounting to $1,200 on 144 days time. 





Being offered 4% off for cash, he bor- 


By Edson M. Mills, A.M. M.Ph. 
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Problems Solved Good f 
Drafts tc 
as explai 
rowed the money at a bank giving hi, ae 
note for the time, without grace, whic, 
the bank discounted at 10%. How mug} ga} 4447¢8--- 
did he gain? 
Solution— Se. sagt 
4% of $1,200=$48, amount of disconp; Magic Foot 
for cash payment of bill. 
$1,200—$48—$1,152, amount of cash This fr 
required to pay the bill, or the proceed; man, V 
of the note discounted by the bank. 
10% of $1 for 144 days=$.04. Then, RH E 


$1—$.04=96c, proceeds of $1 of the 
note discounted at the bank. 


-*. $1,152-+-$.96=1,200; .*. $1,200=fare 

















Let Mas 


Rheumatisr 









bs . Th 
of note discounted at bank Then since von Musc 
the face of this note is equal tothe Mchronic or 
original amount of the bill, there wonld md new a 
: even after 
be zo gain. flagic Fe 
less an 
5. How many shares of stock bought berm Pa 
at 334% discount and sold at 104, broker paove & 
age 3% on each transaction, will yivea bee «4 th 
profit of $450? What would be the mus 
brokerage? con't Do 
Solution— of the tho 
964c+3/c—$.9725, cost of $1 of the Mave tried t 
stock, bought through a broker. aiterwards § 
$1.04— c=$1.0325, net selling price Se treats 
of $1 of the stock, if sold througha 
broker. Then. 
$1.0325—$.9725=$.06, net profit on fi ¢ 
of the stock. 
-*. 100X $.06=$6, profit cn a 100-dollar 
share. Then, Let Mag 
$450+-$6=75, the number of shares Misend us tl 
bought. ress today. 
ile return mal. 
: — c=1¥%c, brokerage on $1 of the Sr aatiohedl 
sgmenrts Ifnot, keer 
100 X 14c=$1.50, brokezage om 1 share MWe take y 
of stock. Foot Draft 
75X$1.50—$112.50, total amount of Dosupée 
brokerage as required. . 
6. A horse and carriage are together Argument 
Leach P.§ 


valued at $350. If jof the value of the 


horse equals } of the value of the car 
riage, find the value of each. 


Solution— 
Let 300%=vaiue of the horse. Then, 
400 % =value of the carriage. 
300 % +400% =700% , the value of both. 
-°.700 % =$350. 
1 f=$. 50. 
300%=$150, value of the horse, and 
400 % =$200, value of the carriage. 
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7. A drover bought 100 sheep and 
calves for $387, paying $4.50 each for the 
sheep. Had the number of sheep and 
calves been interchanged they would 
eh _ $413. How many of each were 

ere 


Solution— 

$387+-$413—$800, amount of money it 
would have cost him if he had bought 
two lots, one each way. But if he had 
made these two purchases, he would have 
had 100 sheep and Io0 calves. 

100 X $4. 50=$450, cost of the roo sheep. 
Then, 

$800 — $450=—$350, cost of the 100 calves. 
Hence, 

rhy of $350—$3.50, cost of a calf. 

ria Of $387—$3.87, average cost of an 
animal Then 

$3.87—$3.50=§.37, loss by paying $3.87 
per head for calves instead $3.50 pet 
head ; and 

$4. 50—$3.87=$.63, gain by paying 
$3.87 per head for sheep instead of $4.50. 
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But these losses and gains must balance. i 7uProve tha 
Hence we must take 63 calves on which errs an 
there is a Joss of 37c per head, with every we yone 
37 sheep on which there is a gain of 63¢ HM} We (stamps 
a head. 5) be. 

.*. 37==number of sheep, and WAAR 


63=number of calves, 









Good for a $1 Pair of Magic Foot 
Drafts to be sent Free on Approval, 
as explained below. 







| derful power in 
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be Address... ..+ Gisdees 6 06-0 bie gee 
Scount Hj Magic Foot Draft Co., Jackson, Mich. 497 
cash This free offer is open to every 


man, woman or child who has 


RHEUMATISM 


Let Magic Foot Drafts cure your 
Rheumatism, no matter where or how you 
affer. They are curing cases of every 
tind, Muscular, Sciatic, Lumbago, Gout, 
chronic or acute—curing after doctors 
md baths and all else had failed, curing 
even after 30 and 40 vears suffering. 

Magic Foot Drafts are powerful yet 
farmless antiseptic plasters worn on the 
gnsitive foot soles, their soothing and 
healing effects reaching the entire body 
through the circulatory and the nervous 
systems. 

Don’t Doubt. Take our word and that 
of the thousands upon thousands who 
lave tried the Drafts without cost and 
uterwards gladly paid for value received. 
You can see that we couldn’t afford to 


fare 


to the 
would 


ought 
roker- 
vive a 
> the 


of the 





2 end them on approval if they didn’t cure. 
ug a 
on $1 
dollar 

Let Magic Foot Drafts cure you, 
shares MSend us the coupon with your full ad- 


dress today. You’ll get the Drafts by 
return mail—to try free. Then if you 
are satisticd, you can send us One Dollar. 
Ifnot, keep your money. You decide. 
We take your word. Address Magic 
Foot Draft Co., 497 Oliver Building, 
ackson, Mich. Send no money—just 
he coupon. Write today. 


A ments for Debates and Essays. Pre- 
: rgu red to order on given subjects 
®each P.S. Hallock, Box 157, Wilmington, Del. 


forcatalog. Agents 
COULTER OPTICAL CO, Chicago, Ill. 


40 a month for men to put out Merchandise and Gro- 
990 cery Catalogs. Mail Order House. Blew Bros.,Chieago 


Cees Hidden Name, Friendship, 8M%k 
- DOG | ravers cnt etter tte of cans 
' and Premium Articles. Sample Album 
— 2 of Finest Car’s and Biecest Premium List, all for 
Ww 2 cent stamp. OHIO CARD COMPANY, CADIZ, OH10. 
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LATEST EUROPEAN designs. Up-to-date 


EILINGS les, at small cost. Catalog 
and Hine, cs.” _ YorpOx 8. STATION KNEW YORK: 


PATENTS 





C. L. PARKER, Solicitor 
ot Patents. 774 F wt 





WASHINGTON, - D. 
r the Pamphlet of instructions sent upon request. 
i E pre yeinted to cotter, on Omch Piaishod 
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N, Jeffrey Co. 16 No. Vermont St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Free $1.~ 
Package 


To prove that Foso grows hair, stops hair falling 


ring 


ice. 

. Temoves dandruff, insures a new growth of 

ich Ws and eyelashes, and changes gray or 
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Physical Training 
(Continued from page 8) 


count two and have them fill their lungs 
as full of air as they are able to while 
in that position. At the next count the 
shoulders and elbows should be forcibly 
thrown backward, as far as possible with 
the arms doubled, and the air still kept 
in the lungs. Then exhale forcibly at 
the fourth count. 

This jasahong sg movement is a won- 

a the air to all 
the remote parts of the lungs and shouid 
be given as a pause between regular mus- 
cular exercises. It is the same as though 
you squeezed a sponge under water then 
suddenly opened your hand. 

Breathing While Bending the Trunk. 

A very effectiveand beneficial exercise 
is the bending of the trunk while breath- 
ing. It is best done to four counts. First 
inhale slowly, raising the arms sideways 
upwards until they almost meet above 
the head, at the same time filling the 
lungs entirely. Second, bend the trunk 
forward until the hands almost touch the 
floor, keepng the knees straight. Third, 
raise the trunk upwards toa vertical po- 
sition. This will again bring the arms 
straight above the head. Finally, forcibly 
lower the aims sideways, exhaling the air 
in the lungs. 

These four exercises should be used 
with discretion by the teacher in con- 
junction with the trunk movements and 
sig drills’? given in subsequent ar- 
ticles. 


The Martyr-Spy of the Revo- 


lution 
(Continued from page 16) 


listment had expired, he offered to serve 
another without pay. This noble example 
encouraged many of the soldiers to re-en- 
list who would otherwise have returned to 
their homes. 

He was employed for a time guarding 
the seacoast in the neighborhood of New 
London. One night he rowed out ina 
little boat with a few brave comrades toa 
British ship which was moored a few 
rods from a powerful man-of-war. The 
daring men boarded the ship, captured 
the crew, and reached the coast in safety. 

The summer of 1776 wasa period of 
anxiety and discouragement to the pat- 
riot army. Washington felt that some- 
thing must be done to restore the droop- 
ing spirits of his men. 

The British troops under Lord Howe, 
numbering almost twice Washington’s en- 
tire command of ‘‘ ragged Continentals,’’ 
were encamped on Long Island, and their 
ships were lying in New York Bay. Be- 
fore the General dared strike & blow it 
was necessary to know the number and 
strength of Howe’s army, and his plans 
for future action. These things could not 
be learned unlesssome man who was brave 
and skillful enough would enter the en- 
emy’s camp in disguise to obtain the 
needed information. 

Soldiers are never compelled todo this 
service. Many whio had gained a reputa- 
tion for bravery were urged to risk this 
most dangerous venture in behalf of their 
country, but all save young Hale refused 
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You know if your bowels need 


occasional help. 


easily and regularly—one Cascaret 
Don’t wait till night. 


at a time. 


A million boxes a month. 


That's the sale of Cascarets. 
And every tablet in every box means a day of good cheer. 
Think what a world of happiness this candy laxative has 


brought to men and women. 
Are you getting your share? 






Give it to them 





Cascarets cure bowel troubles when they have developed. 
But that is the least of their uses. 
- Their best service is to prevent the many ills that come from 


inactive bowels. 


Think of the days when you are not at your best. The morn- 
ings when. you don’t feel right, the afternoons when you are logy, 
the evenings when you are irritable. 

The cause lies in the bowels. 





take it tonight.” 


good for you. 


One Cascaret makes everything different. 
Take it at once. 
The hours before bedtime are too good to be wasted. 

Cascarets are gentle and pleasant. 
as the action of fruit on the bowels. 


Don't say, “I'll 
Carry a box in your pocket. 


Their action is as natural 
They are both good and 





but never in bulk. 
every tablet. 





Cascarets are candy tablets. 
Be sure you get the genuine, with CCC on 
The price is 50c, 25c and 


Ten Cents per Box 
SIRE APS REN. ERE TF 


They are sold by all druggists, 








Flags of the Countries; Presidents of 
the U.S. from Washington to Rcose- 
velt; Views of Historic and Famous 
Cards places; also fine Art and Season 
Cards. Sample Package of 10 for 10 
That cents, with Catalog K. containing 
over 400 illustrations of Post Cards. 

Ed CO-OPERATIVE CO., 
UCale ea. vept. L., 510 W. 185 St., N.Y. 


Post 
















SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


I have made the cure of Superfluous Hair my specialty. 
Ihave never had a reported failure when my pupil 
was sincere and conscientious. If you have hair on your 
face neck or arms—have tried all old methods of treat- 
ment—may I send you letter of advice? My method is 
so harmless-so simple~so certain-so reasonable, | solicit 
inate cases. close stamp) ASK M 


Mrs. M. E. CLARK—Dept. 30, Syracuse, N. Y. Box 306. 











THE BEST, CHEAPEST AND QUICKEST 
REMEDY IN THE WORLD. 


Our MEDICATED GOITRE BANDAGE 
isa convenient, soothing appli- 
ance, worn at night and cures 
while yousleep. The Bandage ab- 
. sorbs the opelling and the Goitre 
& disappearsinafewdays, 16 years’ 
> success, Write for free Treatise 
on Goitre, full particulars, etc. 


ANY, 42 Sinton Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Goitre Cure 
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For Your Home 
For Your Library 


BOOKS tara 


We make a specialty of supplying 
School Libraries, and carry a large 
assortment and big stock for that 
purpose. We can, and do sell at 
lowest prices, 
where one volume or one hundred 


Prices equally low 


are ordered. Send for Catalogue 


Free, listing over 4,000 volumes. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
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Dansville, N.Y. 
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L.A., Care Federation Bulletin, 444 Unity Building, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 











My &0c Nasal 


Buzzing in the Ears, Disch 
be restored to 


Send No Money 
DR. F. G. GURTS, 989 Gumbel-Curts Building, KANSAS CITY, MO. | 





cleaned, perfectly san 


Catarrh, Eye and Ear Troubles—all Free. 


GURE YOUR GATARRH 
~ MY NASAL DOUGHE 


MY FREE OFFER TO CATARRH SUFFERERS 
I want to have the name of every man, woman or child who suffers from Catarrh, 
Hawking or Spitting, Headaches, Discharging Ears, 
Buzzing in the Ears, so I can send them absolutely free my Nasal D 
Days’ Treatment and my New Book on Catarrh, Eyeand Ear Troubles. My 
Nasal Douche is my own invention, construsteé »n scientific principles, easily 
itary and so simple that any child can useit. I’ve proved 
its value in thousands of cases and I want to convince you that Ican cure you. 
this statement to you in five days’ time if you will only let me do so. 
I don’t care how serious your case may be or how long you may have suffered, or 
what other doctors have told you. I want you to prove it for yourself at my 
expense. Simply send me your name 


Douche, Five Days’ Treatment and 
Ilustrated Book—ALL FREE. 


My illustrated book tells how to meeety seleece ant cure Distressing Head Noises, Ringing and 


and address and I will send 


h. It tells how deaf people, ex 


many Catarrh sufferers 


cured 
incurable patients in every State. 
Simply your name and address on a post card and you'll receive by return mail my 50c Nasal Douche, 5 Days’ Treatment and my new Book on 
This means absolutely free, no ob! 0, NO promise 





FREE 


Head Noises, Ringing or 


. Five 


to pay,no condition whatever. Write today. 
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We have absolutely the Most Elaborate § Souvenirs on the market 


No. 1—TwoCard Style. Two Heavy Embossed 
Cards 344 x 544 in. in size, emborsed in White, Rich 
Blue and Gold, Deckled Rage, Tied with Handsome 
Silk Tassel. Price Postpaid 4}2c each; 532c each 
with your photo on each card. If less than 15 
ordered include 5c for postage. 


No. 2.—Booklet Style. Size folded 4 x 53g in. 




















Rich Gold, Deckled Edge, Tied with Silk Tassel. 
First Insert, Fine Imported Onion Skin, printed 
from Lithographed plates; Second Insert, Fine 
Cameo Plate paper,a poem “At Close of School” 
with marginal illustrations is Lithographed on 
three pages ; first page of second insert we print to 
your order. PRICE, Postpaid 5c each; 6c each 
with your photo on each souvenir. Tf less than 
15 ordered include 5c for postage. 

We Printin Either Style—Name of your School, 
District, Number, Township, County, State, Name 
of Teacher and School Board, and names of all your 
pupils, 

Photo Souvenirs can be had for either style of 
Souvenirs ; all that is necessary is that you send us 
your Photo to copy—we will return same in good 
condition in special mailing envelope. We can 
copy large or small photos, copies always as good 
as the photo we copy. Photos guaranteed 10 years. 
All photos copied oval. 

Samples Free. A stamp will be appreciated to 
show good faith. All orders filled promptly and in 
a business like manner. We want to retain your 
patronage and will treat you right. 


We are anxious that you send for 
Sample. 
W. E. Seibert, General Manager, 
Box N, New Philadelphia, Ohio 
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Ohio Printing Company 


S() | | i MANY TEACHERS WANTED 





An agency that recommendsin 15 Southern eaten, 4 Ae §m.. Fia., 
Ga., Ky., La., Md., Miss., Mo., N. C.,8. C., Tenn., a. Also 
Cc onducts a special Florida ‘Agency. eacunancbae ‘for’ names 
Colleges, Private, Normal, High and Grade Schools also special teachers of 
Commercial Branches, Manual Training, Domestic Science, Art, Drawing, 


Music, Elocution, Physical Culture, Athletics, etc. Deals in School 
Property. Reccmmends all the year round. Calls from school officials. 
Register now a. the Lest chances come early, 


SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL REVIEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 








ORE schools are using DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE 
PENCILS than ever before, and the reason is, that the teachers 
are looking into the quality of their school supplies with 
greatercare. They have found that the DIXON PENCILS 
give the best results. The teachers want the best and not the 
poorest that can be bought. 

We can provide you with “the pencil that fits” if you will 
tell us what kind of work you wish it to do. 

Send 16c. for a sample package that wili explain our mean- 
ing. It willsurprise you. 
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One Dozen Photographs $1.00 


This is a fair reproduction except as to size, of 
one of the copied photographs which we 
furnish for One Dollar per Dozen. 

This copy was made from a photograph which cost $4,00 a doz 





en ata regular photographers, You could not tell the difference 
between the original and the copy. Many times the copies are 
really much better than the original, from the fact that we use 


better materials, better paper and better cards than are used by 
a great many photographers. 


Send Us Your Photograph and $1.00 
and we will return One Dozen copies of the picture, together 
with the original photograph uninjured. 

Size and Style—The style of photograph shown in this 
engraving is our “G-2,” and it is 4%x6 inches in size. Ifthe 
photograph sent to be copied is better adapted for a long oval, 
we place it on a card 85gx744 inches. The cards are white or 
ash gray as desired. No order filled for less than One Dozen. 
Additional dozens at lower prices. 

Larger sizes and different styles fur- 
nished at proportionately low prices 

OUR GUARANTEE—We absolutely guarantee our repro- 
ductions to be as good as the original photograph, that they can 
not be told from the original photograph, that our work will not 
fade, and that we use the same high-grade materials as are used 
by leading photographers every where, 

Have YOUR OWN Souvenir Post Cards. Send your photo-~ 


graph, that of your school building, a group of friends, a land- 
Special Process. 





Full size 4x6 Ins. 


Special Souvenir Post Cards 


scape or any other desired and we will photograph it direct upon a post card by our 


Original photograph returned uninjured. Price 50 cents a dozen; 3 cents for each additional 
one from same photograph. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 














Reproductions of Famous Paintings, Portraits: of 

Famous People and Homes, Historica "Pictures, etc. 

For Picture Study, Language, Literature, History 

and School-room Decoration, 2500 Subjects, Size 4x8. 
ONE CENT EACH. 120 for $1.00 

Also 1000 Subjects in Miniature 3x3 at two for 1 cent. 


Send 2-cent stamp to pay postage and we will send 
two Sample Pictures and our big catalogue, with 
1000 illustrations. 

COLORED PICTURES OF BIRDS AND NATURE, Size, 7 
x9. 700 Subjects, sample and catalogue for 2-cent 

Our New Catalogue of School Supplies, Reward Cards, Post 
Sanee, ROnvenean, Stencils, Christmas Cards and Aids sent free on ap- 
plica 


G. P. BROWN & CO., Beverly, Mass. 
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to undertake a mission which, in all prob- 
ability would result in an ignominious 
death. 

Nathan Haledid not hesitate a moment 
when informed that his commander 
wished to obtain his services in this haz- 
ardous undertaking. He went directly to 
Harlem and from there to a town in Con- 
necticut, where he laid off his uniform, 
and inthe garb ofa schoolmaster (for 
professional people in those days could 
be distinguished by their clothing) 
crossed Long Island Sound. With a book 
in one hand, a cane in the other, he ad- 
vanced toward the camp of the enemy. 
How he deceived the British officers, with 
what adventures he met, we never can 
know. 

It was learned, however, that he visited 
all the posts on Long Island and was re- 
turning when he was recognized by a tory 
relative who cruelly delivered him into 
the hands of British officers. The tell- 
tale papers were found between the soles 
of his boots. He attempted no denial. 
No trial was given him. He was immed- 
iately sentenced to be hanged on the fol- 
lowing morning. 

The British provost marshal to whom 
the noble prisoner was given in charge 
was a vileand brutal wretch who was him 
self afterward executed, and justly, for 
many heinous crimes. When Captain 
Hale asked for aliglit, a Bible, and writ- 
ing material, he was answered with a 
curse. A member of the guard who was 
touched by the appeal, succeeded in gain- 
ing the consent of the unfeeling marshal 
to comply with the prisoner’s request. 

Captain Hale did not sleep that night. 
He wrote long letters to his mother and 
his intended wife. When that sad task 
was done, he passed his remaining hours 
in reading the Bible and in communion 
with the God he was so soon to meet. 

When this ‘‘ martyr-spy’’ stood upon the 
scaffold, with the rope about his neck, 





the monster of cruelty said, with a sneer, | 


‘*Now make your dying speech and con- 
fession.’’ Then the noble prisoner uttered 
the never-to-be-forgotten words:—‘‘My 
only regret is, that I have but one life to 
give to my country.’’ Instantly the com- 
mand was given to ‘‘swing off the rebel.’’ 


The burial place of Nathan Hale has | 


never been known to his countrymen, 
but two statues have been erected to his 
memory. 





School City 


(Continued from page 19) 


themselves, can clearly see that the sub- 
ject is one for instruction and training 
the same as any subject in the curric- 
ulum, the whole matter will be simpli- 
fied and questions otherwise complicated 
and difficult will scarcely arise. Under 
those circumstances, everv feature of the 





work is in the hands of the pupils. Every | 
office is held by a pupil and every prob- | 


‘lem of the daily life of the pupils is 


solved by them; but all isunder instruc- | 


tion and revision by the principal and 
teachers, exactly the same as is every 
other feature of instruction in the school. 
Of course it is a satisfaction to the teach- 
ers whien the pupils become so mucl) 1n- 
terested and so much skilied in their 
work that there are few if any errors in 
their efforts to solve the problems that 
come to them, whether they be in math- 
ematics or in the daily life of the citizen 
of the School Rep : 


More A 


Any person wh 
Republic should 
every pupil that hes ill not plead ‘‘not 
guilty’’ if he reallyais guilty. It is not 
difficult to hold mo& boys and girls to 
this pledge. Whatever wrong may be 
done that can come betore the court has 
been committed by a pupil and probably 
in the presence of or with the knowledge 
of other pupils. They will not become 
familiar with vice and crime by dealing 
with their own wrongs with a view to 
putting an end to them. The School 
City court when properly supervised will 
make an end of some wrongs which the 
teacher using the same amount of care 
and skill in the old fashioned way can 
seldom if ever reach at all.—W. L. G. 










The second session of the University of Vir- 
ginia Summer School, of which Dr. E. A. Alder- 
man is President, will begin this year June 18th 
and ciose July 31st. This school is specially de- 
signed to meet the needs of High School Tcach- 
ers, College Teachers, College Students, and those 
preparing for college entrance examinations. 
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You are no greater intellectuallythy 
yourmemory. Easy, inexpensive, }p. 
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Send today for Free Booklet, Address eee 
DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 1791 Auditorium Blag., Chica 


HOW T0 WRITE petiiont social and basins 


It’s worth 
Booklet free. Write us today. 
THE HOME STUDY CLUB, Box 401 
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Do You Need Male Help? 


The Bowery Mission, conducted by Lonis 
Klopsch, has notified the Govenors of the 
several States that the Mission can supply 
ata moment’s notice any number of able. 
bodied men for unskilled labor to the farms 
and industrial centres where thiere isa 
marked dearth of labor. All that is re 
quired to secure such help is to pay trans 
portation. Applications should be at- 
dressed John C. Earl, Free Labor Bureau, 
g2 Bible House, New York City. 


Ladies’ 10k Solid Gold 


Signet Ring only 32.00 postpaid, 
Gent’s Ring $4.00. Any initial or 
monogram engraved jree. Johny 
Denniston, Jeweler, Dansville, N, ¥ 


An Enlarg<i Portrait, 
THINK OF iT! Framed, for 55 cents 

isshort! Doit now! 
NATIONAL "PORTRAIT ©O., - Chicago, 
ATTENTION TEACHERS AND INSTITUTE INSTRUCTORS 

“*Fields’ School Songs’ by G. 

Fields and Aaron Souder, is just adapted for your work, 
Nothing better for your school and Teachers’ be 
tutes. It isa new and choice ccllection of School 
Songs, it contains good rudiments for those who wish 
to learn to read music. Special prices to Institute In- 


structors. Order quick! 1 aeons per copy. $1,50 per 
dozen. Not prepaid. Addre: 
Grabill, Ind. 


AARON SOUDER, 
$21 a Week to put out Merchandise and Grocery Catalogs, Home 
territory, American Home Supply Co., Dept. A, M, Chicags 
or Announce 


GET MARRIED ments including 


twosets of envelopes, in Script or Old Eng- 
lish Text for $3.co, 50 for $2.25 or 25 for $1 5. 
1co Visiting Cards 50c, 50 for 35c. Postage Paid. 
Send for samples. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
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DIPLOMAS AND REPORT CARDS 


Try our **Up-To=Date’’ Gmde Cards and our Fine 
High School Diploma. We will try and please you. 
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Sterling School Supply Co., Mt. Sterling, Ohio. 


We Publish Books for Teachers 


A PARTIAL LIST: 


1. Ohio Examinations and Answers for 1905-'06, 
known as Volume 2 in the Series, 358 pages, 
SILK COUN. .....ccccccepececcccreccccccscsesss 
2. Ohio Examinations and Answers fox 1906-'07, 
known as Volume? in the Series, about 406 
pages, silk cloth............ “e 
Danford’s Complete Summary ‘of American 
History, 152 pages, heavy paper binding.. 
Boxwell-Patterson Examinations, 23 com- 
plete Examinations in all subjects for ad- 
mission to high school, 64 pages, well bound 
5. Course of Study for Elementary ow by g 
Dean,Henry G. Williams, 123 pages......-++ 
Arithmetical Anal i sis, by Prof. E 3 M. Mills, 
State Normal College, complete and awe % 
able, 110 pages, Ifmp cloth binding.......- of 


THE OHIO TEACHER, Athens, 0. 
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_ No other publishing house in America, or in fact in the world, has succeeded in building up two 
Educational Magazines that so studiously and thoroughly provide for the needs of progressive teachers 


generally as do NoRMAIL, INSTRUCTOR and PRIMARY PLANS. 


As the result of their intrinsic worth they 


have easily distanced all competitors to such an extent that today they are regularly read by practically 
one-half of the public school teachers of this country, besides enjoying an extended foreign circulation, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is the most popular 
and most extensively circulated Educational 
Magazine in the world. Itis regularly read by prac- 
tically one-third of the teachers in America. You 
who are familiar with 1t know its worth. We want 
you to help others knowitin the same way. Tell 
your fellow teachers about it; urge them to be- 
come subscribers. Every new subscriber helps us 
to make a better magazine FOR YOU. We want to 
put it still further inthe lead. You can help us do 
it. Anything that benefits the magazine benefits 
you. In addition we will pay you a liberal CASH 
COMMISSION, or book premiums if preferred, for 
every newsubscriber sent to us. 


The price of Normal Instructor is 75 cents a 
year; $1.00 for two years. Both Normal In- 
structor and Primary Plans one year, if ordered 
at the same time, $1.40 


PRIMARY PLANS. If you are a Primary 
teacher, or if you have primary pupils under 
your charge, you should read and use PRIMARY 


tical aids for teachers of primary pupils. Such 
teachers need special help in their work. Itisa 
magazine made by primary teachers for primary 
teachers. It numbers among its contributors lead- 
ing specialists in every branch of primary work. 
Arts and Crafts, Nature Study, English, Industry 
Stories, Physical ‘Training, Primary Helps, Repro- 
duction Stories, Primary Stories, Blackboard Work, 
Drawings, Nature Study Pictures, 
Devices, Illustrated Problems and Stories, are 
among the monthly features, Hosts of Norma 
INSTRUCTOR readers also take PRIMARY PLANS, and 
every teacher who has any work ‘with primary 
pupils should have it. It will be found useful 
every day. If you are not familiar with PRIMARY 
PLANS send for sample copy, Attention is called 
to the low rates made in combination with NoRMAL 
INSTRUCTOR or separately to those now subscribers 
to the INSTRUCTOR, 


The subscription price of Primary Plans is 
$1.00 a year; $1.60 for two years. Special rate 
to subscribers to Normal Instructor, 80 cents’ a 
year. Both Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 


Pans. This is distinctively a magazine of prac- one year, if ordered at same time, $1.40. 
Liberal Combination Subscription Offers 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Both one yeat..............:sseessseseeees $1.40 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Both two years......... ....:sssscs.ese0s 2.40 
Normal Instructor one year, with Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid.:.. 1.27 
Normal Instructor two years, with Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid... 1.52 
Primary Plans one year, with Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid............ 1.52 
Primary Plans two years, with Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid.......... 2.02 
Both magazines one’year, with Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid ......... 2.07 


Must Pay Promptly 


Under a recent ruling of the post office depart- 
ment publishers are prohibited from carrying de- 
linquent subscribers on their lists for an extended 
period, and while it has not recently been our cus- 
tom to so carry them, we will not under this 
ruling be able to do so even as an accomodation to 
individual subscribers as has sometimes been done. 

After all, it is largely a matter of custom and 
‘habit, and while we shall be obliged to insist on 
promptness we do not anticipate any inconvenience 
will result. 


Bargains in Books 


Our Book Catalogue is a catalogue of bargains. 
Over 4000 titles of books adapted to school and 
individual libraries, selected from: the lists of many 
different publishers, are cata.ogued at the very low- 
est prices. Whenever you buy books, or if your 


‘school library has need of any, send for our full 


catalogue. A postal card rscuest will bring it. We 
can save you much money in this direction. 


Books as Premiums 


While we are pleased to give any of the four 
thousand books listed in our Book Catalogue as pre- 
miums for securing subscriptions to PRIMARY 
PLANS and NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, special attention 
is called to the list of popular copyright novels— 
nearly three hundred titles—any one of which will 
be given as a reward for securing a new subscriber 
to Primary Plans or Normal Instructor, the full 
subscription fee collected ($1.00 for Primary Plans 
or 75c. for Normal Instructor) plus postage on each 
book (12c) to be remitted. Send as many new sub- 
scribers as possible and select as many books as you 
send subscribers, Send for our Catalogue of books 
for school and individnal libraries which lisis 
novels above referred to. 


Cash Commission 


We desire a representative in each locality to 
secure subscriptions to NORMAL, INSTRUCTOR and 
PRIMARY PLANS. A liberal cash commission is 
paid to those prefering it to book premiums. Can 
you not represent us? 


New School Souvenirs 


The great popularity of our School Souvenirs has 
encouraged us to bring out several new and beau- 
tiful styles. 

The Floral Series comprises five souvenirs, uni- 
form in size and in all respects except cover 
designs. The series represents the Rose, the Easter 
Lily, the Violet, the Golden Rod and the Forget- 
Me-Not. the front cover cards being illustrated by 
these beautiful flowers reproduced in their natural 
colors from original paintings made specially for 
us. As these new souvenirs retain the features 
which have contributed so much to the popularity 
of our varivus previous styles, viz., the names of 
pupils, teachers, ete., we expect a very large 
demand for them. 


The Pine Cone is another new style, attractive in 
design and rich in coloring, which gives a further 
variety from which to choose. 

Attention is also directed to the White House 
Souvenirs, another new style this Spring. It will 
be noted that while this series also retains the 
popular name feature, the price is exceedingly low. 

In addition to these we furnish our popular 
Water-Color, Statesmen-Author and Harvard Souve- 
nirs, making the finest and richest line to be found. 

There appears elsewhere in this number our de- 
scriptive advertisement to which you are referred, 
Samples of any style free on request. _ 

Reproducing Photographs is a ‘‘side line’’ of our 
Souvenir department. In making the photograph 
styles of souvenirs it is necessary to maintain a 
[a prea gain department, In this department the 
uighest grade equipment and best obtainable mater- 
ials are used, We are prepaica to reproduce any 
photograph and guarantee the reproduction to be as 
good as the original. A large variety of high-grade 
mounts are carried in stock. Our. Photographic 
Post Cards (we can reproduce any photo on them) 
are very popular. Ask for samples and price. 


Entertainment Books 


In preparing for an entertainment you want the 
best material. We list a large line of Entertain- 
ment Books, etc., elsewhere in this publication and 
more fully in our Book Catalogue. 


We desire a good thorough teacher to take subscriptions for 
our publications at each institute, summer school, association, 
etc. Liberal Cash Commissions paid. 


Busy Work - 
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SEELEY’S 


For Personal Reviews, 
: Cond 


QUESTION BOOK 


You Can Get Seeley’s Question Book 


1. For $1.00, postpaid. 


Preparing Drilis, Preparing for Teachers’ Examinations and 
jucting Class Reviews, It is the Newest, the Best, the only 2 
. tiestion Book obtainable. 





Up-to-Date Q 3. 
By LEV! SEELEY, Ph. D., Professor of Pedagogy in the Trenton, New Jersey, State Normal School 





It fully severe, by Questions and Answers, the subjects taught in the common schools and in addition 6. 
au uswers, there is an article by Prof. Seeley on each subject on the best method of study- 


in a eek that subject 
a ri at subject. 
me Tt is well 


nted on heavy laid paper, bound in silk-cloth and contains 426 pages. 





A Book of Pedagogy as well as a Question Book. F. 


For $1,27, postpaid, including Normal Instructer one year. 

For $1.52, postpaid, including Normal Instructor two years. 

For $1.52, postpaid, including Primary Plans one year. 

For $2.02, postpaid, including Primary Plans two years, 

For $2.07, postpaid, including both Normal Instructor and Pri- 
mary Plans one year, 


A. OWEN PUBLISHING C0., Dansville, N. Y. 
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FISHER“ ACENCY 


Excellent facilities for placing teachers in every part of the U.6. 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


TE ACHERS, CO ME SOUTH Louisiana is unquestionably the pub- 


lic school teacher’s land of now. 

The work is pleasant, the pay good, 
the climate delightful, Number of direct calls received last year three times as great as 
our total membership. Ambitious teachers should write us to-day for full information. 


THE LOUISIANA TEACHERS’ BUREAU, Edgar M. Campbell, Manager, Faliah, La. 
MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Warrensburg, Mo., Richmond, Ky. We need teachers for Spring Schools. 
Get in line NOW. NO REGISTRATION FEES. Established 1900. 


THE REED TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


939-941 UNIVERSITY ED Minnie SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
ana 
Ninety-seven per cent of the teachers placed last year by this pom rel were placed by <iirect recommendation. 
Our methods will please you. Write to us for information. 


Fred Dick, ex-State Supt., Manager, 1236-237 Em- 
0 pire Bid., Denver, es Kastern Office Iu. Market 

St., Harrisburg, Pa Southern Office 12-16 Trinity 
Ave., Atlanta,Ga. TEACHERS WANTING POSITIONS SHOULD REGISTER WITH US. 


There is a demand now for teachers in rural schools in Colorado. We are also receiving calls 
for teachers for positions to be filled in December and January. This is the time to register. 


in good px ositions this year is the aim of the 
PLACE 500 TEACHERS Success Teachers’ Agency. To make this 

record we want your name on our books, We 
must have every available teacher. No praiieetion fee. Send stamp for blanks, We are placing 
teachers in eve state. Write u 


SUCCESS TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 85 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLS. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency = "“x=——““New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to qlleges, scree ie Somntion 
Receives atallseasons, many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers, M.O. PRA , Magi. 


9 For definite, personal co-operation 
CE NTR L T F in securing exactly the kind of po- 
sition you desire, join the “CEN- 
TRAL,” Calls now Sane in jor September openings. Write today for booklet and blanks, 
E. C. ROGERS, Manager, 19 E. Gay St.. Columbus, Ohio. 


Albany Teachers’ Agency 


Supplies Schools of All Grades with Competent Teachers. 
ait sts Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH $1 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY,N. Y. 





























Teachers needed at once, Write for 
The Hathaway T eachers Agency ov: pigs a acini amount of 


Bennington, Vermont. Exceptionally favorable terms. 


TEAGHERS GO-OPERATIVE COMPANY Nestvite, “Tenn, wants good 


teachers to fill excellent vacancies in the South and West. Write us for circulars. 











. 9 We have so many direct calls for teachers 
The American Teachers Agency for all kinds of positions in all kinds of 
. schools in all parts of the Aw. that 

Alfred H. Campbell, Ph, D., Manager we are offering free registration in 


order to find teachers for the positions. 
Don’t miss this opportunity. If you do, it will be your fault if you do not have a better position for next 
term or next y ar. Re 


egister at once. There will be absolutely no charge for our service until you have 
accepted a position as a result of our efforts, 


Write today 
THE AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 24 BESSE PLACE, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


THE TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


315 Thomas Avenue, Dallas, Texas. 
J.L. RUSSELL, Manager. 
Has been in successful operation for 20 years. Wecan secure you a lucrative position in the South or West. 


INTERSTATE AGENCY 


Teachers for all kinds of po- 5()[-503 Livingston Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


sitions wanted immediately. 














1000 wanted in the Pacific North-west 
Competent Teacher: S, this year. For registration blanks 
and particulars, write the Inland Empire Teachers Agency, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 


for a short time. 29 years of success. Fore- 
FREE REGIS R | most in public confidence. Large demand for 
ood teachers. This is more than a recom- 
mendation agency. Teachers register with us with the assurance that we will WORK for them 
and not simply WAIT for an opportunity to recommend them, Write now for manual. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, - 205 N. 7th Street, - WN, PENN. 


PACIFIC "SACHERS” Hstect ten tefsartentea pare rzeuare nae 
STUDY 


AGENCY. Tenth year. Write B, W. Brintnall, Manager, 


HOME 























Washington University Olen wo 


For every grade of County and State Teachers’ Certificates in each State. 4. com- 
plete Normal School curriculum of elementary, secondary and college subjects, 
Primary Methods, Drawing. Secondary courses prepare for admission to Wash- 
ington University and other Universities. College courses in the Languages, 
Mathematics, History, Literature, Sciences, Sociology, Economics, Philosophy, 
Laboratory supplies loaned. Credit for work completed. ddress, 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Box M., WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 























ORE schools are using DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE 
PENCILS than ever before, and the reason is, wed the teachers 
are looking into the quality of their school s 
greatercare. They have found that the DIXON ENCILS 
give the best results. The teachers want the best and not the 
poorest that can be bought. 

We can provide you with “the pencil that fits” if you will 
tell us what kind Of work you wish it to do. 

Send 16c. for a sample package that will explain our mean- 
ing. It will surprise you. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


lies with 








JERSEY CITY 
NEW JERSEY 

















Magazine Gleanings 
By Annie Stevens Perkins 


Ep1Tor’s NoTE :—All communications for this 
department should be addressed to Mrs, Annie 
Stevens Perkins, Lynnfield Centre,,.Mass. Teach- 
- Ps ine jy Sn reply should send 2 self- 

ddressed, stamped envelope. If the query re- 
poner an answer of some length, or if it is in 
= ard to subjects joutside the immediate scope 

the department, Mrs, Perkins will endeavor 
to give a helpful reply if ten cents is enclosed 


Letter to Correspondents 


DEAR FRIENDS :— 

There have come to me since last 
month some very interesting letters. I 
have been very glad to reply to these. I 
find, however, that in justice to myself, 
I must again ask teachers to send ten 
cents if the reply means ascertaining 
facts relating to matters outside the scope 
of the department. I am glad to answer 
your questions regarding different lines 
of work taken up in the vicinity of Bos- 
ton, etc., but I have often to use the 
telephone if I would make sure of a cer- 
tain matter before I reply. I am glad to 
do this, if you will send the ten cents. 
It is a pleasure to me to have you ask 
the questions, as I then know the better 
how to help our editor in what I send to 
her. 

The interest in Esperanto increases 
among the teachers. Since the North 
Amectican Review published the course 
of lessons and otherwise lent its aid to 
the movement, it has certainly grown 
wonderfully. 

I visited an Esperanto class (optional) 
at the Roxbury Latin School, a few days 
ago, and, after the lesson I said to the 
principal, Mr. Lowe, who had just 
spoken in regard to a prophecy regard- 
ing the ultimate failure of Volapuk as 
an auxiliary language made a good 
while ago,—‘‘Then you feel that Esper- 
anto will succeed?’’? His reply was 
given emphatically, with a smile that 
softened the almost rebuke,—‘‘It has 
succeeded.’’ - 

Then, we must know it. And there is 
a very real delight~.in the study. One 
can make a good start entirely alone but 
if two teachers study together the task 
will soon become a delightful one. Of 
course, we are all busy. But'I will tell 
you that I have found a real recreation 
in the study, taking it a little at a time. 
I can count and read and write in the 
new language, a little. You can do as 
‘much in a short time. And you will 


‘find a new field of delights opening out 


before you, for there are a good many 
fine friends awaiting the enthinsiastic 
Esperantist. I know of one teacher who 
went to Russia and enjoyed a profitable 
vacation,—‘‘just on Esperanto.’’ She 
had a Russian (teacher) Esperantist for 
a correspondent and the world’s horizon 
was made wide. 

I are, before this, simply told you 
what it seemed you wished to know, 
because of your questions. I have not 
‘fenthused’’ much. Now I am awaking 
more and more to see for myself what 
the movement means and I believe it 
has a very deep, wide significance. 
Therefore, I think we should all awake 
to do ali we can for ourselves and others 
in it. It is not now a mere ‘‘fad,’’ and 
it should not be that, anyway. If it is 
for good, all’ should be helped to share 
in its possibilities. As I have recently 
felt its touch, I regard the ‘' Esperanto 
spirit’’ as a broad, unselfish spirit. No 
one who would study the new language 
in any spirit of pride or self-centrement 
but will soon find that this is not in ac- 
cord and he will ‘be benefitted in the 
result of his acquirement. 


I have been asked for material for ar- 
guments on the ‘‘ Peace Question’’ many 
times. In these columns, I always note 
articles that bear upon the subject. I 
will now speak of the statistical reports 
of the Department of War and the Navy, 
Washington, D. C., as I think teachers 
who ask for material upon which to base 
their arguments sometimes need just the 
facts embodied in these reports. These 
can be obtained free. A study ot The 
Hague Conferences should be made if 
one is preparing a thesis. 

I hope you are all members of the 
National Peace Association and have re- 
ceived the literature recenfly sent to 
members. This literature contains much 
that is helpful in this work about which 
you have asked me. Ten cents sent to 
Mrs. Bemis, the Editor of Normal In- 
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200 Teachers Wanted 


We shall place at least two hundred 
teachers next fall. 

If you wish to come west don’t wait 
until the last minute. Register now 
so we shall have time to get you just 
what you want. 

Send for our free booklet, ‘‘Where 
Teaching#Pays,” It tells all about 
educational:@onditions i in the west. 


BROWN SCHOOL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 














Opportunities 


For promotion are better in the South and 
West than in any other sections. The Bell 
Teachers’ Agency, now in its sixteenth year, 
covers this field completely, and works earn- 
estly, persistently and successfully for its 
members. 

For full information and free sample copy 
of The Progressive Teacher, write 


CLAUDE J. BELL, 


Nashville, — Tenn. 











TEACHERS 
OF SPECIALTIES WANTED 


Manual Training, Drawing, Writing, Com- 
mercial, Domestic Science, Primary, Kin- 
“dergarten, Piano, Voice, Stringed Instru- 
ments, Elocution, etc., and a combination 
SPECIAL ENROLL- 
Cover the SOUTH. 


of two or more, 
MENT to proficients. 


Southern Teachers’ Agency, 
Columbia, » South Carolina 


m Class Pins” 


in Sterling Silver or Solid Gold 
Sterling Silver, 50 cents each. 
10K a - 50 = 
Sportal: peice atom Ser-eeneiiens. 
P od ven for quan 
Send for our new illustrated Catalog of 
Gold and Silverware. Satisfaction ya or 
money refunded. 6G, WILLIS WHIPPLE & CO., Goldsmiths 
and Silversmiths, No. 184 Essex Street, SALEM, MASS. 


15th SUMMER SESSION—1908 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


8 Weeks June 22 to August 14 


Arts, Scien neering, Medicine, Law, Pharmacy. 
Over 225 ponte Than offered for Teachers, Graduates, Under. 
raduates, Preparatory courses. University credit given. 
any special lectures. Attractive excursions. Ideal 
place for summer study. Expenses low. Enrollment last 
summer 10644. EDWARD H. KRAUS, Sec’y, 


814 Oakland Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Commencement is Coming— 


and can be made doubly attract- 
ive by the use of CAPS and 
GOWNS. a eree sen for Nor- 
mal Schools School, and 
Academies; for ‘Graduates and 
for Instructors. Outfits Rented 
for Special Occasions. Bulletin, 
etc., on request. 





























COTRELL & LEONARD 
272 Broadway, Albany; N. Y. 
TELEGRAPHY 
BOOKKEEPING 
mun STENOGRAPHY 
phen coe y inatermer ene et} mpoy Gores BY alland a geod pf 
re ng, reepenaible position is Tone nf Se rect en 0 da 


$5,000 PER YEAR 


—thereis no reason why you cannot do this if youwantto. You 


Pay Us No Money | 
for tuition until is secured. We send complete outii 
Bank references. Write for particulars, at once, asking ~way 
and stating which you would prefer to learn. 
MICHIGAN BUSINESS I awe tor 
683 Institute Bldg., 





ONE HUNDRED 








A successful . Tuition, 35. Address 





STEINER’S COLLEGE Waukesha, Wis- 
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structor, will make you a member of the 

Association for one year. 

I can give you a good reply,—you who 
have asked fora source of information 
in regard to the Financial Troubles. In 
the February North American Review 
are four articles by eminent financiers 
and government treasurers which deal 
with the subject, as one correspondent 
desires, ‘‘in such a way that you will 
know something when you get through 
reading them.’’ 

Note the one special remedy proposed 
by each of these writers for existing 
financial evils and the remarks in regard 
to Postal Savings Banks made by three 
of the writers. Note the comparison 
with management of affairs on tle con- 
tinent and the words for ‘‘everybody’’ 
on page 184—‘‘ Human nature, etc.’’ 

I would refer the Minnesota teacher 
who wishes an article on Alaska ‘‘to use 
with children,’’ to ‘‘The Awakening of 
the Alaskan,’’ by William Atherton Du 
Puy, page 177, Review of Reviews, 
February :—seven pictures and map, four 
of the pictures being pictures of school- 
children. The article is about four 
pages in length and just the thing for 
schooi use. -I¢ was not noted at length 
last month. , 

Of course all the teachers who saw the 
news-stands wanted the February Ameri- 
can Magazine on account of the fine, 
colored, cover-page picture of Lincoln 
and the promise of a most usable article 
on Ljincoln’s boyliood within. And 
those who secured it found that the 
article was not a bit like most of the 
Lincoln articles. It was so interesting 
because it was the report of a real talk 
with a man who knew all about Lincoln's 
babyhood and his boyhood plays, etc. 
Written by Eleanor Atkinson, in easy, 
attractive style and illustrated with just 
the pictures a school-boy would like,—of 
the fishing-place and a school-book leaf 
(three other pictures), I wonder how 
many Of you will use this in one way or 
another. The teacher should read it 
herself and glean from it rather than 
give it asa whole to the class. Note, 
on page 359, the photograph of the 
Borglum sculpture,—Head of Lincoln. 

There is so great an interest in aerial 
navigation that it is wise for the boys of 
the class, at least, to read and report. 
The international balloon contest held in 
America (starting-point, St. Louis) last 
October has aroused an increased interest. 
And one should know how much has 
been done in the interests of the United 

_ States Weather Bureau ‘by the aeronauts. 
Heury B. Hersey, Inspector United 
States Weather Bureau, has a very fas- 
Cinating article in the March Century, 
entitled, ‘‘Experiences in the Sky,’’ 
illustrated by eight pictures, which are 
of interest. This skillful aeronaut refers 
to the St. Louis race. ‘‘ Photographing 
frontiers’’—note this especially. 

In the March Atlantie is an account of 
‘A Record-Breaking Balloon Voyage,’’ 
by Henry Helm Clayton, page 361. Mr. 
Ciayton is connected with the Blue Hill 
Meterological Observatory. This account 
of the voyage of the Pommern, the Ger- 
man balloon in which Mr. Clayton jour- 
neyed, is geographically important and 
fascinating. ‘‘All day we were crossing 
the great state of Ohio, so splendidly 
cultivated as to be almost a garden:’’ 
‘Floating at a height of between five 
hundred and one thousand feet above the 
earth, we exchanged morning greetings 
and bits of information with people 
below.’ These hints will show what 
may be expected from the article. 

In the February St. Nicliolas are nine- 
teen pictures showing ‘‘How a Balloon 
is Sent Up,’’—photographs taken on the 
spot. 

With these pictures and the two ex- 

Cellent articles noted above, the teacher 

can give a lesson on the uses of aerial 
navigation which will be complete in its 
scope for a class of today. 

Articles about Governor Hughes of 
New York are now in demand. An 
article by Ida M. Tarbell, author of the 
“Life of Lincoln,’’ should be read by 
teachers. Such an article is sure to con- 
tain facts of interest thoughtfully given. 
‘“‘How About Hughes?’’ is the title of 
her article in the March American Mag- 
azine, page 451. Frontispiece and six- 
teen other pictures. 

The March Everybody's gives a cover- 
page photograph of Governor Hughes; 





also an article by Erman J. Ridgway 
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BIRD P 


(See sets of Bird Pictures advertised in April number: 25 pictures and de- 





Reproductions of the World’s Greatest Paintings 


ONE CENT EACH 


8 For or more. Size 544 x8 


ARE YOU USING THEM IN YOUR SCHOOL? 


Beautiful catalogue and two pictures for two two-cent stamps. 


ICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS 


Two cents each for 13 or more, Size 7x9 


scription, 50 cents) 


Large Pictures for framing, 22x28, including margin, 75 cents; 8 for $5.50. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 


Box 13, MALDEN, MASS. 
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the souvenir. 


If you are looking for the best, you are surely getting it when you send for our 


souvenir No. 6. 
Price Postpaid 


40 or less without photo 6ceach, additional ones 4c each 
40 or less with photo 7c each, additional ones 5c each 
Elegant transparent envelopes to match at 5c per doz. 


You must order no less than 10 and in no case will we send out less than there are scholars names to be printed. Remittance must accompany all orders. 


SOUVENIRS 


New Souvenir No. 6 


The above is a reproduction of our Sou- 
venir No. 6, which is something new and en- 
“| tirely different from anything you have ever 
It is a neat six page folder of good 
heavy cardboard, size 3% by 6inches, printed 
‘| in beautiful colors and embossed in rich gold. 
1 In thecenter is a seal with the appropriate 
_| words ‘‘ Lest we forget”’ beautifully embossed 

4 in rich gold with a silk ribbon drawn through 
| the back and tiedin a bow atthe left, justas 
shown in cut, thus giving itavery pretty ef- 
The cut above shows the style with 
photo. If photois not wanted there will ap- 
pear instead an appropriate design, The in- 
side contains an elegant illustrated poem 
| “Close of School”? written and designed ex- 
| pressly for our souvenirs. On the back of 
this folder is a very neat wtnter scene cover 
ing the whole page and is very beautiful. On 
one of the inside sheets we print for you, the 
name of school, district number, townhip, 
county, state, names of teacher, scholars and 
4 school board, which matter you must send 
4 us when you order. 
; We are positive this souvenir is far super- 
+ iorin beauty and design to anything else you 
can get for yourscholars and the price is very 
reasonable when you consider tne quality of 


our souvenirs, 
matter together with 


Is a neat 12 page book} 2. -... 4 = 5in., 
tied with a beautiful silk tassel, printed 
and embossed in colors and gold. 
sign is exactly as represented above. 
inside contains an cles’ nt pocm, entitled 
“Close of School” wri -en especially for 
also other 
illustrations. We 
print the name of School, Dist. No., ‘Town- 
ship, County, State, Term, Teacher, School 
Board and scholars in each booklet. 
can be had with or without photo. 
engraving above shows style with photo. 
If photo is not wanted there will appear 
instead an educational design. 


Beautiful Gifts from Teacher to Pupil at 
Close of School. The Best Obtainable. 


Souvenir No. 5 


The de- 
The 


appropriate 


They 
The 





Pricelist Postpaid 


40 or less without photo 5c each. Additional ones 4c each 
40 orless with photo 6c each, Additional ones 5c each 
Elegant transparent envelopes to match at 5c per doz. 


Photo Souvenirs: If photo souvenirs are wanted you must send us a photo- 
graph of yourself or school house and we will make a small photo to appear on 


each souvenir. There will be no change made in the photograph and the picture 


on the souvenir will be an exact copy of the one you send us, but naturally reduced 
in size. Wecan copy from a large or small photo or froma group providing the 
head and shoulders ot the one to be copied are not too close to others In the group. 


had for 20c per doz, 


Photos are made in the same manner as those costing $3 per doz. 
them not to fade. Your photo we return uninjured. 
photograph please write your name and address on the back. Extra Photos can 


We guarantee 
When sending your 


If sou- 


venirs are not exactly as represented you may return them and we will refund your money. That’s the way we do business. Samples of our souvenirs will be mailed 
upon receipt of a two cent stamp. Orders are usualy filled within a day or two after they are received. -If photo is wanted it requiresa littlelonger to complete the 


order. You should however order as soon as possible. 


SEIBERT PRINTING CO., BOX 200, CANAL DOVER, OHIO 











OU’LL learn something about quality and uniformity of 


color the first time you use Devoe School Colors. 


in many styles and sizes. 


Boxes 


No. 122, shown above has one cake each Carmine, Ultra-marine 
Perfect Yellow, Black, and one No. 7 brush—price 30 cents each. 


Write for discounts. 


Devoe Wood Stains in powder. 
colors. 
to schools and dealers. 


Instead of Black you may have Charcoal 
Gray, or an extra Perfect Yellow. 

Ready to use by dissolving in water; 14 
Just the thing for manual training department. 
Ask for complete price list. 


Special discounts 
Address Department 3. 


Devoe 


176 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
Fulton & William Streets, New York. 
1214 Grand Avenue, Kansas City. 





(# { TEACH e 
Iamthe man who won the World’s 
First Prize in Penmanship. By my, 
new system I can e an expert pen 
man of you by mail. Lalsoteach Book- 
keeping and Gregg Shorthand by mail. 
Am placing my students as instructors 
in commercial colleges. If you wish to 
become. a better penman write me for 
full particulars, I will send you FREE 
one of my Favorite Pensand acopy 0: 
he Ransomeriar Journal. Inclose stamp. 


Cc. W. RANSOM, 
3828 Euclid Ave. KANSAS CITY.Mo 


When writing advertisers mention Normal Instructor. 




















UNIVERSITY VIRGINIA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 18th to July 31st. For 
High School Teachers, Prin- 
cipals, College Students. 
Large Faculty. Seventy-five 
Courses. Credits Given. Fees 
nominal. Board reasonable. 
Write for 40-page announce- 
ment. 


E. A. ALDERMAN, Pres. 


University Virginia 
Charlottesville, Va. 


ow 











How to Pass Examinations 


(10,000 Questions) STUDY THE (10,000 Answers) 


New York State Examinations 


14 Years Questions with Ans. in Arithmetic. 

14 Years Questions with Aus. in Grammar.* 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Geography.* 

14 Years Questions with Av” *-: Physiology.* 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Methods,* 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Civil Gov’ment.* 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in U. S. History.* 

14 Years Questions with Ans, in English Comp. 

14 Years Questions with Aus. in Bookkeeping, 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in School Law.* 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Algebra.* 

14 Years Questicns with Ans, in Gen. Literature.* 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Gen. History,* 

14 Years Qucscions with Ans. in Rhetoric. ~ 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Astronomy.* 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Botany. 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Physics,* 

14 Years Questions with Ans, in Chemistry. 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Geometry. 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Zoology.* 

14 Years Questions with Ans, in Geology. 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in Latin. 

14 Years Questions with Ans. in School Economy.* 
Price :—Any subject, 25c.; any 14 subjects, $1.50. 
The 23 subjects complete, postpaid, for $2.00. 
*Subjects starred are new editions containing 

questions to 1905. 


BALL PUBLISHING Co., 
Box A, Rochester, N. Y. 


TEACHERS 


My new music albums contain the complete words 
and music of 20 greatest song hits, airs that made 
Mme. Patti famous, and others, and they make very 
appropriate presents to give to children and lovers of 
good music, Over 500 per cent profit to agents. Sam- 
ple free. Send 5c to help pay mailiug expenses, If 
not satisfied with sample, you get your 5cback and 
also keep the sample. 


M. FALKENSTEIN, Music, Publisher, 
Sauk City, #§ - - Wisconsin. 








BECOME A CARTOONIST. 
You can easily earn $2) to $100a 
week when competent, or run a 
rivate stndio and get big prices 
or job work. We guarantee to 
qualify you as a practical edu- 
cated artist—not a mere copyist 
—during spare time at home by 
mail, or refund tuition money. 
“At it nearly 10 yigers.” 
7 Test Leeson Sent Free to determine your 
ability and neéds. We want to know that 
you can succeed, before you pay us one cent. 
Write today and Jearn your possibilities. 
THE ACME SCHOOL OF DRAWING, 
1804 Acme Bidg., Kalamazoo, Mich, 
If interested ask about our Resident School. 
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A Select List of Popular 
Copyright Fiction . . . 


on 
2 


‘NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 





45 Cents 


The following list includes some of the most popular and best selling titles among recent 
All of these titles were formerly sold at $1.50 


fiction as well as some standards of earlier issue, 
per volume. Complete editions, 
per volume. 


us to list only a portion of these books carried in stock, 


Handsome cloth binding. 
If ordered sent by mail or express prepaid add 12 cents per volume. 
See our Catalogue for full list together 


with 4,000 other books at proportionately low prices, ] 


Adventures of Francois—S. Weir Mitchell. 

Alton of Somasco—Harold Blindloss 

At the Mercy of Tiberius—Augusia HKvans 
Wilson 

Audrey—Mary Johnston. 


Lilac Sunbonnet, The—S. R. Crockett 
Lin McLean—Owen Wister. 

Little Minister, The—J. M. Barrie. 
Looking Backward—Edward Bellamy. 
Love Affairs of an 01d Maid—Lillian Bell. 


Beautiful Joe’s Paradise—Marshall Saun- |{ucy Harding—Mary J. Holmes. 


Battle Ground, The—Ellen Glasgow. 
ers. 

Beverly of Graustark—G. B. McCutcheon. 

Blennerhassett—Chias. F. Pidgin. 

Bred in the Bone—Thos. Nelson Page. 

Brewster’s Millions—-Geo. B. McCutcheon. 

Call of the Wild, The—Jack London. 

Captain of the Grayhorse Troop—t:-..... 
lin Garland, 

Captain of the Janizaries, The—James M. 
Ludlow. 

Castle Craneycrow—Geo. B. McCutcheon. 

Cavaliers, The—Geo. W. Cable. 

Choir Invisible, The—James Lane Allen. 

Christian, The—Hall Caine. 

Circuit Rider, The—Edward Eggleston, 

Clansman, The—Thos. Dixon, Jr. 

Conqueror, The—Gertrude Atherton. 

Conquest of Canaan, The—B. Tarkingtor. 

Crisis, The—Winston Churchill. 

Darrel of the Blessed Isles—Bacheller. 

Daughter of the Snows, A—Jack London. 

David Harum—Edward N. Wescott. 

Deliverance, The—Ellen Glasgow. . 

Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall—Major. 

Eben Holden—Irving Bacheller. 

Eternal City, The—Hall Caine. 

Fool Errant, The—Maurice Hewlett. 

Fortunes of Oliver Horn, The—F. H. Smith. 

Four Feathers, The—A. E. W. Mason. 

Garden of a Commuter’s Wife, The—Mabel 
Osgood Wright. 

Gentleman from Indiana, The—Tarkington 

Grafters, The—Francis Lynde. 

Graustark—George Barr McCutcheon. 

Great Mogul, The—Louis Tracy. 

Grey Cloak, The—Harold MacGrath. 

Hans Brinker or the Silver Skates--Mary 
Mapes Dodge. 

Hearts and Masks—Harold MacGrath. 

Heart’s Highway, The—Mary E. Wilkins. 

Hearts Courageous—Hallie Erminie Rives. 

Helmet of Navarre, The—Bertha Runkle. 

Her Mountain Lover—Hamlin Garland. 

Hoosier Schoolmaster, The—Eggleston. 

Hope Loring—Lillian Bell. 

Horseshoe Robinson—John P. Kennedy. 

House by the Lock, The—C. N. Wiiliamson. 

House of a Thouz2"1 Candles, The—Mere- 
dith Nicholson. 

If I were King—Justin H. McCarthy. 

Indifference of Juliet, The—Grace S. 
Richmond. 

Infelice—Augusta Evans Wilson. 

In the Bishop’s Carriage—M. Michelson. 

In the Palace of the King—Crawford. 

Janice Meredith—Paul Leicester Ford. 

Jungle, The—Upton Sinclair. 

King of Diamonds, The—Louis Tracy. 

Lady Rose’s Daughter>—Mrs. H. Ward. 

Lane That Had No Turning, The—Parker. 

Lazarre—Mary Hartwell Catherwood. 

Leopard’s Spots, The—Thos. Dixon, Jr. 

Levenworth Case, The—Anna K. Green. 


Maid at Arms, The—Robt. W. Chatmnbers 
Main Chence, The—Meredith Nicholson. 
Man on the Box, The—Harold MacGrath. 
Man from Red Keg, The—Thwing. 
Man of the Hour, The—Octave Thanet. 
Marcella—Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 
Marriage of William Ashe, The—Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward. 
Master Christian, The—Marie Corelli. 
Masquerader, The—KatherineC. Thurston. 
Miss Petticoats—Dwight Tilton. 
Mississippi Bubble—Emerson Hough. 
Monsieur Beucaire—Booth Tarkington. 
My Friend the Chauffeur—Williamson. 
My Lady of the North—Randall Parrish. 
Nancy Stair—Elinor Macartney Lane. 
Octopus, The—Frank Norris. 
Order No.11—Caroline Abbot Stanley. 
Pam—Bettina von Hutton 
Partners of the Tide—Josevh C. Lincoln. 
People of the Abyss—Jack London. 
Pillar of Light, The—Louis Tracy. 
Pit, The—Frank Norris. 
Princess Maritza—Percy Brebner. 
Princess Passes, The— Williamson. 
Prisoner of Zenda, The—Anthony Hope. 
Prisoners of Hope—Mary Johnston. 
Prodigal Son, The—Hall] Caine. 
Prospector, The—Ralph Connor. 
Quincy Adams Sawyer—Chas. F. Pidgin. 
Redemption of David Corson, The-—Goss. 
Red Fox-—Charles G. D. Roberts. 
Red Keggers, The—Eugene Thiwng. 
Resurrection—Leo Tolstoi. 
Return of Sherlock Holmes, The—Doyle. 
Richard Carvel—Winston Churchill. 
Richard, Yea-and-Nay— Maurice Hewlett. 
Right of Way, The—Gilbert Parker. 
Road Builders, The—Samuel Merwin. 
Seats of the Mighty, The—Gilbert Parker. 
Sea Wolf, The—Jack London. 
Singular Miss Smith, The—Kingsley. 
Soldier of Virginia, A—B. E. Stevenson. 
Soldiers of Fortune—R. H. Davis. 
Son of the Wolf, The—Jack London. 
Southerners, The—Cyrus Townsend Brady. 
Speckled Bird, A—Augusta Evans Wilson. 
St. Elmo—Augusta Evans (Wilson). 
Sunset Trail, The—Alfred Henry Lewis. 
Sword of the Old Frontier—Randall Parrish 
That Mainwaring Affair—A.M. Barbour. 
The Puppet Crown—Harold MacGrath. 
The Web—Frederick T. Hill. 
Ticonderoga—G. P. R. James. 
To Have and to Hold—Mary Johnston. 
Virginian, The—Owen Wister. 
Vashti—Augusta Evans Wilson. 
Westerners, The—Steward Edward White. 
Wheel of Life, The—Ellen Glasgow 
When Knighthood Was in Flower—Major. 
When Wilderness war King — Parrish. 
Who Goes There—B. K. Benson. 
Wind in the Rose Bush, The—M. E. Wilkins 
Wolfville Days—Alfred Henry Lewis. 
Woman of the World, A—Ella Wheeler 





Lightning Conductor, The—C. N. and 
A. M. Williamson. 


Wilcox. 


The Following New Titles Have Just Been Added to This List 
Adventures c° Sherlock Holmes—Doyle. | Kentuckian, The—James Ball Naylor. 


Affair at the Inn, The—Ka!le D. Wiggins. 

Banker aud the Bear, The—Henry M. 
Webster. 

By Wit of Woman—A. W. Marchmont. 

Colonel Carter of Cartersville—F. Hopkin- 
son Smith. 

Doctor Bryson— Frank Spearman. 

Gambler, The—Katherine C. Thurston. 

Garden of Allah, The—Robert Hichens, 

Half a Rogue—Harold McGrath. 





House of Mirth, The—Edith Wharton. 


Lion and the Mouse, The—Klein and 
_ Hornblower. 

Long Road, The—John Oxenham. 

Port of Missing Men—Meredith Nicholson 

Rose 0’ the River —Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

Spoilers, The—Rex Beach. 

Storm Center, The—Chas. E. Cruddock. 

Tillie: A Mennonite Maid—Helen R. 

Martin. 
Trail of the Sword, The—Gilbert Parker. 
When Patty Went to College—Jean Webster 


Send for Complete Catalogue Listing Over 4,000 Books 
We make a speciality of supplying Libraries,'and thus necessarily carry a large 


assortment and purchase in large quantities for this purpose. 


We give our customers the 


benefit of the very low prices thus secured, whether they buy one or one hundred copies. 


You can save money by buying your books from us. 


We prepay freight on orders of $20. 


Our price is reduced to 45 cents 
[Space allows 


BOOKS AS PREMIUMS. Any one of the above books will be given as a reward for securing 


one mew subscriber to either PRIMARY PLANS or NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


Remit the full sub- 


scription fee ($1.00 for Primary Plans, 75¢ for Normal Instructor) and 12c postage for each book. 
You can secure as many books as you obtain subscriptions, but under no circumstances can your 


own subscription be included. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO.,_ - 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Yaining diamonds is not impossible. 





(page 354) illustrated by eight pictures ; 
and March McClure’s an article by 
Burton Kendrick, illustrated by seven 
pictures and frontispiece. 

In the Jast Normal Instructor, replying 
to a request, the series entitled ‘‘The 
Romance of the Reaper’’ was noted. 
The last instaJlment is to be found in 
the March Everybody’s, page 400. There 
are nine iliustrations and in this article 


the story of the reaper abroad is told. 


The story of the sensational debut in 
Hungary in 1870, as told on page 4o1, 
should be used anyway with a class, as 
it will enhance the value of. the whole 
scheme with a pupil. 

In March Popular Science Monthly, 
Dr. Edmunds finishes the story of ‘‘A 
Visit to the Hangchow Bore,’’—nineteen 
more pictures. ‘‘The description we 
have attempted may serve to give those 
who have not seen such a wonder sonie 
idea of the really marvellous phenomenon, 
but the best way to become familiar with 
its characteristics is to go and see it for 
yourself.’’ We would like to, after read- 
ing the articles, especially the descrip- 
tion on pages 232 and on. ‘ 

To a_ request for South American 
articles, I reply, — There is an interest- 
ing article describing a journey ‘‘ Across 
the Cordilleras in Winter.’’ page 257 of 
the March Scribner’s. Beautiful descrip- 
tions of ‘‘the Andean rampart,’’ etc. 
Eight pictures. ; 

Yours truly, 
ANNIE STEVENS PERKINS. 


Gleanings 


‘*The Habitant in Winter,’’ by Birge 
Harrison in March Scribner’s, page 283, 
has six illustrations by the author. 

An account of a visit to the great 
Quebec lumber region in the dead of 
winter. ‘‘The French habitants all quit 
their valley farms and journey to the 
nearest lumber camp, there to live for 
six long months in the brooding silence 
and the spectral whiteness of the. great 
Canadian forest,’’? in winter. Amusing 
incidents and _ conversations; useful 
knowledge. Extremely interesting and 
of good ‘‘atmosphere.’’ 

The teachers who used ‘‘The West in 
the Orient’’last month will want to see 
the third paper with its fourteen pictures 
and the map of Asia Minor showing 
existing and proposed railway lines. 
Mount Carmel and the starting-place of 
a railway; caravans discharging freight 
at an interior station in Asia Minor; a 
Turkish village ; Constantinople ; Stam- 
boul ; the Tigris ; Aqueduct near Smyrna; 
Dellii, etc. Sarze number as article 
noted above. 


A ‘‘fairy-tale’’ full of information 
which every class-room should possess is 
the article entitled, ‘‘The Romance of the 
Diamond’’ by Sir William Crookes, one 
of the most eminent of living scientists, 
page 371, North American Review for 
March. ‘‘The notion of the Heaven 
The 
strongest confirmation of the meteoric 
theory comes from Arizona.”’ 

Paragraph two, on page 376, giving an 
account of a visit to a ‘‘compound’’ at 
Kimberly; this should be noted. Indeed, 
the scientific part of the article is so 
readable that it is all most interesting, 
as well as necessary, being just what one 
ought to know. 


A truly readable article on such a sub- 
ject as ‘‘Sugar: A Lesson on Reciprocity 
and the Tariff’’ is welcome for teachers. 
Such an article is the one written by 
Frank William Taussig, Professor of 
Political Economy at Harvard. It 
appears in the March Atlantic, page 334. 
On page 341, second column, is a reter- 
ence to Philippine policies which will 
hold the attention of the thoughtful 
teacher. The thoughts may not be 
wholly new but they acquire added sig- 
nificance as here presented. 


‘‘My Soldier,’’ by LaSalle Corbell 
Pickett. This account of Lieutenant 
Pickett is most interesting and intimate. 
The wife says, ‘‘It has been easy for me 
to write of Lincoin, and Davis, of Grant 
and Lee and Jackson and the rest, be- 
cause I knew and admired them. But to 
write of the one I knew and loved is 
different.’’ March McClure’s, page 563. 

‘*The Freezing of Washington,”’ by 
Owen Wister, author ‘‘The Virginian,’’ 
etc., will not be unread by many teach- 

(Continued on page 5) 
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POSTCARDS 


At icon 





‘ _ Floral Postcards 

These are strictly high grade cards, made for us by 
one of the best lithographing houses in Germany. The 
coloring is elegant and the cardsare richly embossed. 
They are the grade usually sold at 2for5c. By getting 
them in immense quantities and cutting out the mid- 
dleman’s profit we are able to offer them at the re- 
markably low rate of 


14gc each, postpaid 
100 or more 134c each, postpaid 
200 or more, Ic each, postpaid 
There are 24 designs and they are sent assorted. Send 
36c. fora set. You will be delighted with them. Pupils 
often club together and take advantage of the quantity 
rates. Agents and dealers buy them of us in la 
quantities and find them great sellers. We sell largely 
to wholesale houses, but propose to give our customers 
the benefit of these prices. Postcards for all special 
days at same prices. 
JOHN WILCOX, Milford, N. Y. 





For Society or or School 


Lodge—College 
to you. Made to order in an le or materia}. 
Fore ee eae Either of the toe tayles hare illus. 
trated, enameled in one or two colors and showin 





AT ET | 











and 
designs and estimates free. 
b——=BASTIAN BROS, CO,, 7 South Ave., Rochester, N, — 


Commonwealth Hote 


Opposite-State House 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 














Offers rooms with hot and cold water for $1.00 per 
day and up; rooms with private bath for $1.50 per day 
and up; suites of two rooms and bath for $3.00 per day 
andup. Weekly rates on rooms with hot and cold 


water and shower baths, $6.00 to $9.00; rooms with 
rivate baths, $9.00 to $12.00; suites of two rooms and 
th, $15.00 to $22.00. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
Stone Floors, Nothing Wood But the Doors. 
Equipped with Its Own Sanitary Vacuum 
Cleaning Plant 
Long Distance Telephone in Every Room 
Strictly a Temperance Hotel 
Send for Booklet. 
STORER F. CRAFTS, Manager 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


Dialogues, Plays, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, Motion 
ngs, Iliustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow Plays 
Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for all 
a Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up Goods, 
etc. itable for all] ages and every occasion. Large 
Catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one. 
T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Dept.68, Chicago 














Are you going to teach all your 
life ? If not, send for our propo- 
bac ers sition. The Co-operative Real 
Estate Exchange, St. Louis, [lo. 


20 cents bri u the best 
Be Quick at Figures short methous nown. 
Box 141, [Madison Square Station, New York City. 


EGREE COURSES BY MAIL. Write Pres. 
C. J. Burton. Normal College, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


leetures, debates, essays, ete. written to order. 
Orations, Manuscripts revised and reco > 
Particulars forstamp. P. A, Miller, Freelandville, Indiana. 


Visiting Cards, 100 Bond Noteheads with Envelo 
50 she. Samples3c. J. Hart, 375So. Div., Buffalo, NY. 


6 INTEREST; well-located improved Chicago 
U. 

















property; worth twice the amount of loan; 
the best security. Write for particulars. 
S. Realty Co., 96 Sth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


$25 Per Week Tani bodies bs Eoiceemee eigen 


dealers; experience unneceesary. PURMYA.E. C0., Chicage, lll. 








$21 i.risicry. “Ameriean Home Supply Coy Dept Home - 
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Blackboard Stencils on stro 


linen T. 
Berders—Suubonnet Babies, ~¢ 


rownies, 







ries, and Hatchet, , Roses, Santa, Chicks, Grapes, 
Bells, Overall Boys, Dutch Boys, Ivy, Dutch Girls, 
Soldiers, Cupids, Lilies, Tulips, each 5 cts. 

Colored Chalk Crayons—Very best, doz., 14c. 

Calendars and Large Portraits—Name any 
wanted, each cts. Large fancy alphabet, 20c. 

Washington on Horse, Washington and Betsy 
Ross, Log Cabin, Flag, Colonial Relics, Roosevelt on 
Horse, UncleSam, Pilgrims Landing, Boys with Flags, 
Soldier and Drummer, all large, each 10 cts. 

Sauta—Driving Eight Deer, Going Down Chimney, 
Filling Ssoekings, Tree, Fireplace Calendar, A Merry 
Christmas, A apPY New Year, Shepherd, Christ 
Child, Wise Men, Madonna, all large, each 10c. 

Busy Work Stencils, Assortec. 

Set of 50 for 25 cts. 4x5 inches. Set o1 
50 for 35 cts. 5x8 inches, 10 Stencils 
on any subject for 10 cts. 








Native 
Birds, natural size, 15 for 15 cts. 
Blue Stamping Powder—% 
pound in cloth cag or 10 cts. 
Program, Roll of Honor or Wel- 
come, very fancy, each, 10 cts. 
Order at least 10 cts. worth and ask 
fora catalogue. Please do not send stamps or check. 


All goods sent prepaid by 


John Latta, Box 23, Cedar Falls, lowa 











Summer School 


University of Pennsylvania 
Term: July 6th to August 15th - 





Special courses for School Supervisors, 
Principals, and Elementary Teachers. 


School of Observation with eight ele- 
mentary grades in charge of teachers of- 
ficially representing eight noted School 
Systems or Training Schools, 


Psychological Clinic and School for the 
Training of Backward Children. 


Courses in the Physical Education of 
Children, Physics, Pedagogy, Music (both 
Theoretical and Practical), besides the 
usual courses in English, Geology, His- 
tory, the Languages, Mathematics, Phi- 
' losophy, Science, etc., leading to the 
degrees of A. B., B. S., M. A., Ph. D. 





For descriptive circular address ® 
DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL, 
Box 5, College Hall, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Penn. 





























BECOME INDEPENDENT 


and learn Watch, Clock, Jewelry Repairing and En 
graving and Op Tn possession of this Knowledge 


seve toe SP One wi Write for our new Cata- 
gue today, ST.Lat 4 AE RAKING SCHOOL 


Holly, 
Goldenrod, Oak eaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, 
Kittens, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Turkeys, Rabbits, Cher- 


































Speaking in Public. 

The ability to express one’s ideas in 
clear and attractive speech, to command 
attention in imparting instruction, is of 
the very first importance to the teacher. 
Without this art of speech his whole 
mission is a failure. In training for the 
vocation of a teacher it is also to be re- 
membered that no audience is so difficult 
as his, an audience of children and 
youth, and none so subservient when 
really captured by the charm of skillful 
address. 

Rev. Emory J. Haynes, D. D., has re- 
duced to a method of ten serial lessons, 
this instruction called ‘‘The Haynes 
Method of Public Speaking.’? He per- 
sonally conducts this instruction by mail 
sent weekly. It is the ripe experience of 
thirty years before great audiences, Dr. 
Haynes says ‘to his students ‘‘There can 
not be the remotest doubt of success, if 
you will, give your attention, nor need 
the study interfere with the exactions of 
the busiest life. Indeed I may say, with 
absolute truthfulness, that the ordeal of 
speaking, either at a reception, friendly 
gathering at home, dinners, luncheons, 
club circles, church meetings or from 
a platform at formal assemblages, can be 
and should be, not a pain but a genuine 
vieasure. This is the revelation that my 
imethod makes to those who take it up as 
a study.’’ 

Read what the Rev. Jos. KE. King,D.D., 
Fresident of Fort Edward Collegiate In- 
st’tute for Women, Fort Edward, N. Y., 
says: ‘‘I know of nothing in print to 
be compared in potential effectiveness. 
At twenty-five these wise instructions 
would have been worth more to me than 
a year’s salary.’’ 

Ax opportunity is now offered to the 
readers of The Normal Instructor to en- 
roi. in a special summer class now form- 
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Hygienic Importance of 
Dustless Conditions in School Buildings 


The problem of preserving hygienic conditions in school buildings is 
one that deserves the serious attention of those responsible for the health 
of pupils under their care. Ample ventilation and scrupulous cleanliness 
are vital, but, unless the floors receive proper attention and treatment 
the dust that accumulates will be a constant menace, for dust is recog- 
nized as the greatest carrier and distributer of disease germs known. 
A simple yet effective treatment of floors is found in 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


—a prcparsition that accomplishes its purpose by catching and holding al s 
pete end killing the millions of esaae bacilli comstad in conta wits it 
hree or ter treatments a year are all that are necessary. Then, again,Standard 
Floor Dressing preserves the floors by preventing them from cracking and splin- 
tering. It makes the wood last longer and reduces the labor and cost 
of caretaking, Soldin barrels, half barrels, and in one and five gallon cans. 


A Trial Free of All Cost 
We will gladly prove the efficiency of Standard Floor Dressing 


as a dust preventive, by treating floor of one room or corridor 


in any school or public building AT OUR OWN EXPENSE, 
Write for testimonials, reports and book, 
“Dust and Its Dangers.” 
Not intended for household use. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(iwcoRPORATED) 











ing. A nominal fee covering necessary 
expenses, $1.00, no other charges, is ex- 
acted. Address with this remittance, giv- 
ing full name and address, Rev. Emory J. 
Haynes, D. D., care Normal Instructor 
Class of Elocution, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Be sure to state that you wish to join the 
Normal Instructor Class and you will be 
entitled to special rate mentioned ubove. 
Write plainly your address for enrollment. 





Magazine Gleanings 
(Continued from page 4) 


ers to whose attention it is called. It 
goes without saying that it is an’ un- 
usually important and ‘‘human’’ narra- 
tive. Published in March Everybody's, 
page 311,—illusirated by photographs of 
the ‘‘truest likeness of Washington’? and 
‘‘the most human statue,’’ and by repro- 
ductions of clippings and extracts of 
great interest. 


‘*Where Dog is King,’’ by Lida Rose 
McCabe, St. Nicholas, March, page 387, 
is illustrated by five pictures besides the 
frontispiece showing an Alaskan mail- 
carrier and bis dogs. This article can be 
used as supplementary reading and will 
be noted by the teachers who ask me to 
find all usable articles on the ‘‘States 
and Dependencies.’’ 

‘* Dogs on the Battlefield,’’ by W.G. 
Fitz-Gerald, page 391 of the same num- 
ber, is short, exceedingly interesting for 
class reading and full of information and 
helpful suggestion. There are four pic- 
tures of the Red-Cross Dogs in the 
service. 

The two articles should be read on 
Band of Mercy Days and facts gleaned 
from them should be used in geography 
and history work. 


Suburban Life for March contains a 
great deal of material to use with Nature 
Study lessons of the geography classes. 
The boys and girls are encouraged to 
plant and to know about the fruits, 
flowers and vegetables. The Planting- 
Table on pase 138 will be of interest. 
The beautiful color-cover-page and the 
two inside full-page illustrations are each 
excellent for school-room use. Being 
the ‘‘Spring Garden Number,’’ teacher 
and pupils will find much to use 









How to PREPARE and How to PASS 


XAMINATIONS 


j THE NEW YORK STATE EXAISIIN- 
STUDY} 





ATIONS FOR THE PAST 14 YEARS 


These examinations are used by more County 





Superintendents, School Commissioners and 
Roards of Examiners in preparing examinations 
for teachers’ certificates aii over the United 





States, ¢han any other similur sets of exami- 
nation questions, 






‘‘History repeat? itself’’—so do 
examinations. Why not take ad- 
vantage of this fact and use these 

t examinations when preparing 
‘Or ah examination in any one of 
the foilowing subjects. Geography 
is the same the world over, so is U. 
S. History. The same may be said 
of any one of the following subjects. 
. These examinations were prepared, 
nearly all of them, under the direct 
) supervision of Commissioner Draper 
and the answers lave been carefully 
written out by Edwin Welling Cady, 
A. M., a graduate of Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 

Following are. the subjects cov- 
ered which have been revised and 
for New York. are up-to-date, viz: 
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4 Years of in Arithmetic, with Answers. 
14 Years of in Grammar, with Answers. 
14 Years of in Geography, with Answers. . 
14 Years of in Physiology, with Answers. 
i4 Years of in Methods. with Answers. 
14 Years of in Civil Government,with Answers. 
14 Years of in U.S. History. _—- with Answers. 
14 Years of in Eng. Composition,with Answers. 

4 Years of in Bookkeeping, with Answers. 







with Answers. 
with Answers. 
with Answers. 


in School Law, 
in Algebra, 
in Gen. History, 


4 Years of 
14 Years of 
14 Years of 





14 Years of in Rhetoric, with Answers. 
14 Years of in Literature, with Answers. 
14 Years of in Astronomy; with Answers. 
14 Years of in Botany, with Answers. 
14 Years of in Physics, with Answers. 
14 Years of in Chemistry, with Answers. 
14 Years of in Zoology, with Answers. 

4 Years of in Geology, with Answers. 
14 Years of in Latin; with Answers. 














14 Years of in School Economy, with Answers, 
Price of any one subject 25 cents; any 14 subjects, $1.50; the 22 subjects complete 


for $2.00, which is less than 10 cents for each subject. 
BALL PUBLISHING CO., Box B, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


















and discuss,—and the suggestions are 
practical. 





The tissues of the life to be 
We weave with colors all our own, 
And in the field of destiny, 





We reap as we have sown. 


BE A GRADUATE NURSE} 


and earn $20 to $30 per week ; we provide home study 
course lectures ; hospital 
ployment for students an 
sehoolinthe world. Writetoday. Free boo 


ractice when desired; em- 


graduates ; aque’ training 1, personal Home 


-- 
by mail. Graduates everywhere filling 

Write for handsome Art Book FREE. SCHOOL OF ARTE. 

T. 302 Fine Arts Bidg., Battle Creek, Michigan. . 


AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL NURSES 
947 Crilly Building, Chicago 
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DIPLOMAS 


and certificates for Public Schools, Colleges and Societies 
We have special facilities for producing special designs 
handsomely ENGRAVED at prices lower 
than any other house in America for this class of work. 


Also College and School 


COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS. 


Original, Artistic effects, finest material, lowest prices. 


Get our samples before placing an order. 


J. P. STEVENS ENGRAVING CO. 


49 Whitehall Street 


ATLANTA, GA. 














The man out of 

work meets every where the 

question ‘“‘What can you do? 

Strength and willingness to work 

do not count for much unless they 
are backed up by special training. 

The demand comer is for 

) 


trained men; if you doubt it look 
in the ‘‘help wanted’’ columns of the 


daily papers, or ask a big employer for 
a position. The ranks of the unemploy- 
pa kept full by men who have failed 
to improve their spare time. The em- 
ployer knows that the workman who uses 
his own time to increase his practical 


knowledge will not waste the time for which his employer pays him. 
The ‘first class licensed engineer,”’ the ‘‘A number one draftsman,”’ 
the ‘*Assistant foreman,”’ so persistently sought for has in his spec- 
ial knowledge the very highest recommendation obtainable. 
You can fit yourself to get and hold any position men- 
tioned in this clipping or any other position in the engineering trade, 
by home study during your spare time. The American School of 
Correspondence has fitted thousands of untrained young men to start 





life in good pesca at gon salaries ; 
it has helped thousands of discouraged 
older men to better pay, better work, 
with better hours and better future. 

We eryrioy no agents to annoy you. 
We carry on our work by correspondence only, 
and pay your tuition money to expert teachers 
for instructing you, not to high priced agents 
for enrolling you. 


Mark on the coupon the subject that interests 
you most, sign your name and address plainly 
and mail at once. BEGIN TODAY to fit yourself 
for a position that pays. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Div. 174, Chicago. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Please send me free illustrated 200-page hend-book 
f engineering inf i Tam i d in the 





o ng 
course marked X. 


.- Mechanical Drawing 
»Eleetrical Eng. 


..Mathematies 
«Heating, Ventilating 
and Plumbing 


.-Arehiteeture 

-.Hydraulies 

Surve 

«Telegray 

«. Textiles 

«College Preparatory 
Course 


-. Locomotive Eng, 

. .Straectural 

.-Telephone Practice 

.. Sheet Metal Pattern 
Drafting 


NA&ME,...ccccccecccccccccccscvcccesccesoce 


AGATEOSS ..cecccecccercccecccssccceccoeces 


Occupation....ccccceccccveccsccccseseese 
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Entertainment Books 


Al Martin’s Country Store—A_ burlesque enter- 
tainment for between fifteen and thirty participants. 
Unsurpassed for merriment. Easily produced. Time 
134 hours, 25 cts. 

All Sorts of Dialogues—Suitable for all ages. 25c: 

All the Holidays—A collection of Recitations, Dia- 
logues and Exercises for Easter. Arbor Day, Bird 
Day: 4 Day, Memorial Day, Closing Day, Fourth 
of July, Thanksgiving,Christmas,New Year’s,St. Val- 
entine’s Day, Lincoln and Washington Days. 25 cts. 

Allen’s Reciter for Liule Folks—Containing 128 
bright recitations for children between the ages of 5 
and 12, Suitable for school, church or parlor, 25 cts. 

Brown’s Reciter—Contains the most popular reci- 
tations and readings of the day. 25 cts. 

Burdett’s New Cemic Recitations ani’ Hume 
orous Readings. 25 cts. , 

Castle’s School Entertainments— Recitations 
Dialogues, Tableaux, etc.,for primary and intermed- 
iate grades, 25 cts. ss 

Children’s Comic Dialogues—Bright, original. 
For children from six to eleven years of age. 25c. 

Choice Humor—Shoemaker. One of the most pop- 
ular humorous Reading and Recitation books pub- 
lished. cts. 

Child’s Own Speaker—By E. C. &L. J. Rook. 
Recitations, motion songs, coficert pieces, dia- 
logues and tableaux. For children of six. 25 cts. 

Choice Dialect—By Charles C. Shoemaker. For 
Readings and Recitations. Selections in all dialects 
Trish, Scotch, French, German, Negro, etc. 30 cts. 

Columbian Reciter. Hawthorne’s—Patrioticand 
soul-stirring recitations. 25 cts. 

Comic and Tragic Dialogues. 25 cts. 

Comic Reciter—“Very Funny.” 25 cts. 

Crosby’s Treasury of Recitation—A collection 
of declamations and readings. Abounding in eio- 
quence, pathos, comedy and satire. 25 cts. 

Days We Celebrate, The—A collection of origina! 
dialogues, recitations, etc., for holidays and specie 
occasions, Suitable for all ages. 25 cts. 

Drills and Marches—Contains Broom Drill, Hoop 
Drill and Marcts, Mother Goose Reception and Dril:, 
Doll Drill, New Tambourine Drill, ete. 25 cts. 

Dewitt's Perfect Orator—Contains a large nuni- 
ber of Readings, Recitations, Dialogues, etc., select- 
ed from the most celebrated Poems, Speeches, etc. 
Also suggestions as to stage arrangements, making 
costumes, scenery, etc. 25 cts. 

Dialogues and Speeches for Wee Tots—For 
children.from three to ten years old. ‘The best of 


the kind published.”’ 25 cts, 
Eureka Entertainments—Just what is wante> ‘or 
day schools, Sunday Schools, church socials, tez%, 


etc., or for parlor or fireside amusement. cts. 

Favorite Intermediate Speaker, The—A ew 
collection of choice pieces for children in inte: “e- 
diate grades. 20 cts, x 

Favorite Primary Speaker, The—A collectio» 
of choice pieces for littie children. 20 cts. ; 

Fin de Siecle Arbor Day Exercises—By Miss 
Anna Sitler, Choicest quotations from noted au- 
thors, clever recitations, unique exercises, etc. 
Full of good things.~ 15 cts. 

From Tets to Teens—Good for any occasion. 25c. 

Good Hamor—For reading and recitation. By Henry 
Firth Wood. The recitation “Casey at the Bat,’ is 
among the pieces. 30 cts, 

Games for Schoolroom and Playground—Rules 
and directions for playing 20 of the best games ever 
invented for children. No intricate games, or games 
requiring Comyn erg It gives a variety of educa- 
tive exercise designed to train along the lines of 
regular school work.. 25 cts. 

Holidays’ Carnival, The — A unique entertain- 
ment for 16 children. The Holidays, including St. 
Valentine’s Day, Easter, Labor Day and thirteen 
others are represented by children. Each has a 
speaking part, and there isa chorus for each day. 
The tunesare familiar. Time, 30 minutes. 15 cents. 

How to Celebrate—Washington’s Birthday, Arbor 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas, and the birthdays of authors and 
noted men, Twenty complete programs. 25 cts. 

Humorous Dialogues and Dramas—By Charles 
C. Shoemaker. Bright and taking. Can be given 
on any stage or platform. Costumesimple. 30 cts. 

Holiday Selections — Adapted to the different 
holidays. 30 cents. 

Haney’s Exhibition Dialogues—For classes in 
elocution and for school entertainments, 25 cts. 

Ideal Drills—Morton. The Brownie, Taper, May- 
pole, Rainbow, Dumb Bell, Butterfly, Sword, Flower, 
Ring, Scarf, Flag, and Swing Song and Drill, an 
others. 30 cts 

lrish Dialect Reciter, Hawthorne’s—2i cts. 

Intermediate Speaker—SPEAKABLE pieces for 
pupils from ten to fifteen years, 25 cts. 

Last Day’s Exercise, The—Thirty pieces on 
gad cards. For children of from 6 to 10 years, 


15¢. 

Little Pieces for Little People—Twenty cards 
containing twenty-nine bright recitations for beys 
and girls from five to ten years, 10 cts. 

Little Dialogues and Wee Pieces—Containing 
a large number of tiny articles in prose and rhyme 
expressly for the use of the smallest readers and 
speakers, 25 cts, 4 

Little People’s Dialogues — All new and orig- 
inal. Everything bright and fresh, and arranged 
for special days and seasons, as well as general oc- 
casions, For children of ten years. 25 cts. 

Little People’s Speaker—By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker. A su r collection of recitations and 
readings. For children of nine years, 25 cts. 

Ladies’ Reciter—Filled with selections in prose 
and verse. Especially adapted to girls. 25 cts, 

Lost Prince, The—A Fairy play for children and 
young folks. Effective costumes at little or no ex- 
pense. 6 male, 9female characters. More may be 


used. 25 cents. 
Money Mekiog Entertainments—By Lizzie J. 
Rook and Mrs. E. J. H. fellow. cts. 


Macaulay’s Acting Dialogues—Containing nearly 
100 of the finest dialogues requiring from two to fif- 
teen characters each. 25 cts. 


Migeaniny’s _acennen for Young People— 


for school entertainments, 
and other exercises. 25 cts 

Modern Drill and Exercise Beok, The — By 
Hariette Wilber. A collection of entirely new and 
original dyilis and exercises for the little ones, 25 cts. 

Model Dialogues—By William M. Clark. The 
dialogues composing this collection have been con- 
tributed by over thirty of America’s best writers in 
this field of literature, and represents every variety 
ofsentiment and emotion. 30 cts. 

Monologues Novelties—By B. L. C. Griffith. 
It contains also a collection of other features, The 
book is brimfal of the choicest and most artistic 
forms of entertainment. 30 cts. 

New Celebrations—For last day of school, Flag 
Day and Bird Day. Songs, recitations, dialogues 
etc., from which the teacher may select a full 

program suited to her grade. 25 cts. 


y 
Holiday, Anniv 








Normal Dialogue Boek for Young and Old, 
The—A collection of dialogues, tableaux, charades, 
shadow scenes, and pantomimes, cts. 

Parlor Reciter. 25 cts. 

Practical Dialegues, Drills and Marches— By 
Marie Irish. Practical dialogues, drills and exer. 
cises for all grades, 25 cts. 

Prescott’s Plain Dialegues—Superior Dialogues 
on various subjects. For use in » Lyceum, 
Church Entertainments, etc. ' 25 cts, 

Prescott’s Secial Readings and Recitatiens— 
Patriotic, pathetic and humorous, 25 cts. 


Prescott’s Standard Recitations—The best En- 
Pape and American specimens of first-class pieces 
or school and other entertainments, 25 cts. 

Pritchard’s Cheice Dialogues—25 dialogues, orig- 
inal, entertaining and instructive. 25 cts. 

tvs Dia da’ Dialogues—By a teacher 
of much experience. Practically tested in school‘ 
exhibitions with perfect success. 25 cts, 

Prescott’s Drawing Room Recitations— 
Tragic, comic and dialect, pieces for public or 
private entertainments. 25 cts, 

Popular Dialogues—By Phineas Garrett. For 

and old, grave and gay. 30 cts. 

School and Parler Comedies—Containing “Be- 
tween the Acts,” “Forget Me Nots,” “A Cloudy 
Day,” “ Wanted, a Valet,” “A Slight Miscalculation” 
and ‘‘Pro Tem.” 30 cts. 

Select Speeches for Dovinenier-By John H. 
Bechtel. Contains short prose pieces ted for 
use by college men. Thenames of Livy, Kossuth. 
Burke, Macaulay, Hugo, Gladstone, Jefferson, Webs- 
ter, Everett, Blaine, Beecher, Cleveland, McKinley, 
and antag suggest the standard of the selections, 

Scheclday Dialegues—By Rev. Alexander Clark, 
A.M. This book furnishes great diversity of senti- 
ment and style. Although for the most part com- 

sed of substantial subject-matter, yet there will be 
‘ound many humorous dialogues and much good 
yaaterial for the little folks, as well as for the older 
ones, 30 cts. 

*jpear Drill—For 16 girls. Very easy to arrange. 
Costumes simple, the movements not intricate, 
Suitable for small girls. Very pretty. 15 cts, 

Standard Dialegues—For school and parior enter- 
tainments, temperance meetings, societies, etc, 30 c, 

Sterling Dialogues—A choice collection of origina) 
dialogues suitable for day schools, Sunday-schools, 
lyceums, anniversaries, holidays, etc. 30 cts. 

Sunflewer March-—For 16 boys. very amusing 
entertainment. The costumes are alike front and 
back, and the movements occasion much merri- 
ment. Full directions and diagrams. 15c. 

Tiny Tot’s Speaker—For the wee ones. Contains 
150 little pieces, of only a few lines each, expressed 
in the simplest language. 25 cts. 

Tableaux, Charades and Pantomimes—A dapt- 
ed aliket> parlor entertainments, school and church 
exhibitions. or to the amateur stage. 30 cts, 

The Dolly Show—A dialogue in rhyme for 7 little 
girls and 2boys. The girls have a baby show with 
their dollies, and each “mother” shows her baby 
off to the best advantage. 15c. 

Tbe Best Drill Book—Very 

marches. a : 

Twinkling Fingers and Swaying Figures—A 
novelty for little folks, Finger plays, motion songs. 
original and catchy music. Illustrated. 25c. 

The Little Folks’ Budget—Easy pieces to speak, 
songs, exercises. A gem for little children, 

The Millionaire Janiter—A comedy in Two Acts 

by Seymour S. Tibbals. A rolicking play for eight 

or more boys with plenty of action and a clean 

wholesome lesson. Just the thing for a Boys’ School 

or Class Day program. Easily staged and costumed. 
Plenty of opportunity for introduction of choruses 
musical numbers and recitations. 25 cts. 2 

Webster’s Youthful Speaker—Choice selections 
for intermediate pupils. 25 cents, 

Wilford’s Original Dialogues and *peeches 
for Young Folks— ‘‘By far the most complete 
of the kit.d ever published.” 160 pages, 25 cts. 

Webster's Little Folk’s Speaker — Comprises 
a large selection of excellent pieces suitable for 
pupils from eight to fourteen years old. 25 cts. 

Webster’s Reciter, or Elocution Made Easy— 
Gives, in addition to a great variety of excellent 
selections, fifteen full-page illustrations showing 

roper attitude when speaking. 25 cts. 
ekster’s Progressive Speaker—For School, 
church and other entertainments, 25cts. 4 

Young Folks’ Entertainments — Rook. Motion 
songs, concert pieces, pantomimes, tambourine and 
fan drills, tableaux, ete. 25 cts. 

Young Peoples’? Speaker—Comprises recitations 








popular drills and 


for the different holidays and other occasions, For 
children of twelve years. 25 cts. 

Young Folks’ Dinksqnes—Shoemaker. One of the 
best dialogue books in print. For children of fifteen 
years. 25 cts. 

Young Folk’s Recitations — Shoemaker. For 
children of fifteen years. 25 cts. 


ACTION SONGS. 


New songs for entertainments of the highest order. 
These songs will prove the most attractive feature in 
any program. Suitable for every occasion. 

Dolly, Stop Weeping—The sweetest doll lullaby 
ever written. Cute words. soothing melody, and 
graceful motions. A very rare production which 
we recommend most highly. 25 cents. 

Dolly, You Must Goto Bed—A charming Doll’s 
lullaby forany number of little mothers, It will 
soothe the most stubborn babies. cents, 

I Can Hardly Wait Until | Grow to be a Man— 
One of the cutest action songs for a little boy. Mu- 

catchy and easy to learn, 25 cents. 

In the Days I ent to School—A humorous 
descriptive song in which the old ways and the new 
are compared. A choice solo. 

The Greatest General—A Com-Motion song. A 
humorous song which may be rendered with telling 
effect. Forany number, 25c. 

The Merry Farmers—A costume song for small 
boys. They tell how to raise the biggest crops. 


success. 25 cents, 

The Mill—Solo and chorus descriptive of the old 
mill and the ‘‘Miller gray.” A pretty and pleasing 
song. 25 cents. 

The Quarrel—An amusing duet for a little boy and 

ri. Very easy and sure to please. 25 cents. 
ave Old Glery—A patriotic song with rousing 
chorus. A splendid marching song. Forany num- 
ber ofsingers. 25 cents. 

When Visitors Come Round—A humorous de- 
scriptive song, telling how our school “shows off’ 
before visitors. A sures for all oceasions. 25c. 

Wrap Me in the Dear Old Fings, Beys—A very 

hetic descriptive song, suitable for Memorial 

yy, orany patriotic occasion, or for concert uses. 
An unusually meritorious prodoction. Should be 
sung as asolo. 25 cents. 


SONG NOVELTIES, ACTION SONGS, ETC. If you donot find what you want above, send for gglllist. 
SPECIAL—Any Five of the 25 Cent Books in Above List Sent Postpaid for $1.00 * 2 
~¥. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


Dansville, 
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